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PREFACE. 



Many years have elapsed since the author of thia Tolnme 
determined to write the life of Tecumseh and of his brother 
the Prophet, and actually commenced the collection of the 
materials for its accomplishment. From various causes, the 
completion of the task has been postponed until the present 
time. This delay, however, has probably proved beneficial 
to the work, as many interesting incidents in the lives of 
these individuals are now embraced in its pages, which could 
not have been included had it been put to press at an eailier 
period. 

In the preparation of this volume, the author's mtlmtkm 
was drawn, to some extent, to the history of the 8hawanoe 
tribe of Indians : and he has accordingly prefixed to the main 
work, a brief historical narrative of this wandering and 
warlike nation, with biographical sketches of several of its 
most distinguished chiefs. 

The autlior is under lasting obligations to a number of . 
gentlemen residing in different sections of the country, for 
the substantial assistance which they have kindly afibrded 
him in the collection of the matter embraced in this volume. 
Other sources of information have not, however^ been ne- 
glected. All the histories, magazines and journals within 
the reach of the author, pontaining notices of the subjects of 
this memoir, have been carefully consulted. By application 
at the proper department at Washington, copies of the nu- 
merous letters written by general Harrison to the Secretary 
of War in the years 1808. '9, '10, '11, '12 and '13, were ob- 
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tained, and have been found of much value in the preparation 
of this work. As ^vemor of IndiaQa territory, superintend- 
ant of Indian affairs, and afterwards commander-in-chief of 
the north-western army, the writer of those letters possessed 
opportunities of \nowing Tecumseh and the Prophet enjoy 
ed by no other individuals. 

In addition to these sererad sources of information, the 
author has personally, at different times, visited the frontiers 
of Ohio and Indiana, for the purpose of conversing with the 
Indians and the pioneers of that region, who happened to be 
acquainted with Tecumseh and his brother; and by these 
visits, has been enabled to enrich his narrative with some 
amusing and valuable anecdotes. 

In the general accuracy of his work the author feels con- 
siderable confidence : in its merit, as a literary production, 
very little. Every line of it having been written while suf- 
fering under the depressing influei^e of ill health, he has 
only aimed at a simple narrative style, without any reference 
to the graces of a polished composition. B. D. 

CbuiPHaii, 184U 
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Th£se is a tradition among the Shawanoesi m re- 
gard to Uieir origin, which is said to be peculiar to tliat 
tribe. While most of the aborigines of this country 
believe that their respective races came out of holes in 
the earth at different places on this continent, the Shaw- 
anoes alone claim, that their ancestors once inhabited 
a foreign land ; but having determined to leave it, they 
assembled their people and marched to the sea shore. 
Here, under the guidance of a leader of the Turtle 
tribe, one of their twelve original subdivisions, they 
walked into the sea, the waters of which immediately 
parted, and they passed in safety along the bottom of 
the* ocean, until they reached this island.* 

The Shawanoes have been known by different names. 
The Iroquois, according to Colden's history of the « Five 
J^ations,^' gave them 5ie appellation of Satanas. The 
Dela wares, says Gallatin, in his synopsis of ttie Indian 
tribes, call them Shawaneu, which means southern. 
The Fiendi writers mention them under the name of 
Chaouanons; and occasionally they are denominated 
Massawomees. 

The orthography of the word by which they are gen- 
erally designated, is not very well settled. It has been 
written Sha wanes, Sa wanes, Shawaneu, Shawnees and 
Shawanoes, which last method of spelling the word, 
will be followed in the pages of this work. 

• History of the Indian Tiibes of North America, by James Hall a^J- 
L. McKinney, a valuable work, containing one hundred and twenty ricWy 
colored portraits of Indian chiefs. 
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10 - HISTORY OF THE 

The original seats of the Shawanoos have been 
placed in different sections of the country. This has 
doubtless been owing to their very erratic disposition. 
Of their history, prior to the year 1680, but little is 
known. The earliest mention of them by any -writer 
whose work has fallen under our observation, was in 
the beginning of the sefventeenth century. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, in his " Notes on Virginia," says that when captain 
John Smith ficst arrived in America, a fierce wat was 
raging against the allied Mohicans, residing on Long 
Island, and the Shawanoes on the Susquehanna, and 
to the westward of that river, by the Iroquois. Cap- 
tain Smith first landed on this continent in April, 1 607. 
In the following year, 1608, he penetrated down the 
Susquehanna to the mouth of it, where he met six or 
seven of their canoes, filled with waniors, about to 
attack their enemy in the rear. De Laet, in 1632, in 
his enumeration of the different tribes, on either side 
of the Delaware river, mentions the Shawanoes. — 
Charlevoix speaks of them under , the name of Cha- 
oiianons, as neighbors and allies in 1672, of the An- 
dastes, an Iroquois tribe, living south of the Senecas. 
Whether any of the Shawanoes- were present at the 
treaty* made in 1682, under the celebrated Kensington 
elm, between William Penn and the Indians, does not 
positively appear from any authorities before us ; that 
such, however, was the fact, may be fairly inferred, 
from the circumstance that at a conference between 
the Indians and governor Keith, "in 1722, the Shawa- 
noes exhibited a copy of this treaty written on parch- 
ment. 

To the succeeding one made at Philadelpliia, in Feb- 
ruary, 1701, the Shawanoes were parties, being rep 
resented on that occasion, by their chiefs, Wopatha, 
Lemoytungh and Pemoyajagh.t More than fifty years 
afterward, a manuscript copy of this treaty of com- 
merce and friendship, was in the possession of the 
Shawanoes of Ohio, and was exhibited by them. In 



* ** This treaty," says Voltaire, ** was the first made hetween those people 
(the Indians) and tlie Ciiristian^, that was not ratified with an oaUi, aad 
mat was never hroken." 

fProud's History of Pennsylvania. 



SRAWAVOS m»Lur8. II 

li84ytiw Iroquois, when cftmpkined of by the FtmA 
Sbs haying stiack^ the Miamis, justified their cQudnel 
m the ground) that they had inrited the Sintwt 
(Shawanoes) into the country, fior the purpoee of ma^ 
king war upon them.* The ,3auk8 and Foxea, whoae 
residence wafl originally on the St. Lawrence, elaim the 
Shawanoes as belonguoEg to the same stock with then^ 
selves, .and retain tiaditioBal accounts of their emi|:r^ 
tion to the south.t In the^^History of the Indian Tnbea 
of North America," when speaking of the Shawanoea, 
the authors say, ^ their manners, customs and language 
indicate a northern origin ; and, upwards of two cent»> 
ries ago, they held the country south of Lake Erie. 
Tiliey were the first tribe which felt the force and yield- 
ed to the superiority of ibe Iroquois. C<mquered by 
these, they migrated to the south, imd fi»m fear or 
favor, were allowed to take possession of a region upon 
the Savannah riv^^ but what part of that stream, 
whether in Georgia or Florida, is not known^ it is re- 
sumed the former." Mr. Oaliatin speaks of the nnal 
defeat of the Shawanoes and their alhes, in a war widi 
the Five Nations, as having taken place in the year 
1672. This same writer, who has carefully studied the- 
language of the aborigines, con^ders the Shawanoes as 
belonging to the Lenape tribes of the north. From 
these various authorities, it is apparent that the Shaw- 
anoes belonged originally to the Algonkin-Lenape na- 
tion; and that during the three first quarters of the 
seventeenth century, they were found in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, on the St Lawrence, and thft southern shore 
of Iwiake Erie ; and generally at war with some of the 
neighboring tribes. Whether their dispersion, whidi is 
supposed to have taken place about the year 1672, 
drove them all to the south side of the Ohio, does not 
very satisfeciorily app^. 

Subsequently to this period, the Shawanoes wrtie 
found on the Ohio river below the Wabadi, in Ken- 
tucky, Georgia and the Garolinas. Lawson, in \m his- 
tory of Carolina in 1708, speaks of the Savanoes, 

•Golden. t*'^o"«'»R«l«<* 
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removing fitMti the Mississippi to one of the lif ^* MT 

8e«th Carolina. Gallatin quotes an juithoritf liliieil 
«ttstams Lawson, and wluch establtdies the feet that at 
a rery eariy period i<i the history of the south> ^era 
was a Shawanoe settlement on the head waters of tiia 
Catawba or Santee^and probably of the Yadkin. From 
another authority it appears, that for a time the Siiaw- 
anoes had a station on the Savannah rii^er, above Aii*- 
gusta ; and Adair^ who refers to ftie war between the 
^8hawanoes and Cherokees^ saw a body of the former 
In the wikkftiess, who, after having wandered for some 
iamd In the woods, were then returning to the Creek 
country. According to Jdm Johi^ttm,''^ a kgrge party 
of the Sha^anoes, who originally -lived n<»rth of the 
Ohio, had for some cause emigrated as fax south as the 
Siiwanoe river, which emf^es into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico^ From thence tiiey returned, under the direction 
of a chief named Black Ho(^, about the middle of the 
last century, to Ohio. It is supposed that this tribe 
gave name to the Suwaiioe river, in 1750, by which 
name the Cumberland was also known, when Doctor 
Walker, (of Virginia) visits Kentucky. 

Of the causes which led the Shawanoes to abandcm 
^e south, but little is known beyond what may be 
gleaned from their traditions, Hecke welder, in his 
contributions to the Amei-ican Philosophical Society, 
says, *< they were a restless people, delighting in wars, 
in which ^ey were constantly engaged with some of 
the surrounding nations. At last their neighbors^ tired 
c^ being continually harassed by them, formed a league 
for their destiiiction. The Shawanoes finding them- 
-selves thus dangerously situated, asked to be permitted 
to leave the country^ which was granted to them ; and 
they immediatdy removed to the Ohio. Here their 
main body settled, and then sent messengers to their 
^er brother,! the Mohicans, requesting them to inter- 
cede for them with their grandfether, the I^enni Lena- 
pe, to take them under his protection. This the Mohi- 

* 1 VoL Tnnfl. Amer. Antiquarian Society. 

t The Shawanoes call the Mohicans th^r eider brother, and the Dda* 
iMr gran^tther. 



viHiiigly did, and eren s^t a body ol' their owtt 
people to conduct their younger brother into the coun- 
try of the Dekwares. The Shawanoes finding tbem> 
aeJTes safe under the protection of their grandfiither, 
(ttd not choose to proceed to the eastward, but many 
• --of them remained on the Ohio, some of whom settled 
as far rip that river as the long island, above which 
the French afterwards built fort Duquesue, on the spot 
where Pittsburg now stands. Those who proceeded 
farther, vrere accompanied by their chief, nained Gach*^ 
gawatschiqna, and settled principally at and about the 
forfciof the Delaware, between that and the confluence 
of the Delaware ai^ Sdiuyikill; and some, even on 
the spot where Philadelphia now stands ; others were 
conducted by the Mohicans into their own country, 
where they intermarried with them and became one 
people. When those settled near the Delaware had 
multiplied, they returned to Wyoming on the Sus- 
quehannah, where they resided for a great number of 
years." ,/ 

Chapman, in his history of Wyoming, states, that 
after the Shawanoes were driven from Georgia and 
Florida, they built a town at the mouth of the Wabash, 
and established themselves in it They then applied to 
the Delawares for some territory on which to reside. 
When granted, a council was held to consider the pro- 
priety of accepting the ofii^r o£ the Delaware. On this 
quei^on the Shawanoes divided— ^part of them remain- 
ed on the Wabash, — the others, composing chiefly the 
Piqua tribe, formed a settlement in the fork? of the 
Delaware. After a time, a disagreement arose between 
them and the Delawares, which induced the former to 
remove to the valley of the Wyoming, oh the Susque- 
hannah, on the west hank of which they built a town, 
and lived in repose many years. Subsequently to the 
treaty held at Philadelphia, in 1742, between the gover- 
nor and the Six Nations, the Delawares were driven 
from that part of Pennsylvania; and a portion of them 
also removed to the Wyoming valley, then in posses- 
sion of the Shawanoes, and secured the quiet occupan- 
cy of a part of it ; built a town on the east bank of the 
river, which they called Waughwauwame, where they 
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iired fbr some time, on terms of amity with their i 
neighbors. 

During the smnmer of 1742, count Zinzmidorf of 
Saxony, came to America on a religious mission, con 
nected with the ancient church of the United Brethren. 
Having heard of the Siiawanoes at Wyoming^ he de* 
termined to make an effort to introduce Chfistiauity 
among them. He accordingly made them a visit, but 
did not meet with a cordial reception. The Shawa- 
noes supposed that the missionary was in pursuit of 
their lands ; and a party of them determii^ to assas^ 
sinate him privately, for fear of exciting other Indians 
to hostility. The attempt upon his life was made, but 
strangely defeated. Chapman relates the manner of it, 
which he obtained from a companion of the coimt, who 
did not publish it in his memoirs, lest the United Breth- 
ren might suppose ihat the subsequent conversion of 
the Shawanoes was the result of their superstition. It 
is as follows : 

"Zinzendorf was alone in his tent, seated upon a 
bundle of dry weeds, which composed his bed, and 
engaged in writing, when the assassins approached to 
execute their bloody commission. It was night, and 
the cool air of September had rendered a small fire 
necessary for his comfort and convenience. A cmtain, 
formed of a blanket, and hung upon* pins, was the only 
guard to hfs tent The heat of his small fire had arous- 
ed a large' rattlesnake, which lay in the weeds not far 
from it-; and the reptile, to enjoy it the more effectually, 
had crawled slowly into the tent, and passed over one 
of his legs, lindiscovered. Without, all was still and 
quiet, except the gentle murmur of the river, at the 
rapids about a mile below. At this moment, the In- 
dians softly approached the door of his tent, and sUght- 
ly removing the curtain. Contemplated the vetierablc 
man, too deeply engaged in the subject of his thoughts, 
to notice either their approach, or the snake which lay 
before him. At a sight like this, even the heart of the 
savages shnmk from the idea of committing so horrid 
an act ; and, quitting 'the spot, they hastily returned to 
the town, and informed their companions, that the 
Great Spirit protected the white man, for they had 
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fmind him with no door but a blanket, and had seen a 
large rattlesnake crawl over his legs without attempt- 
ing to injure him. This circumstance, together with 
the arrival soon afterwards of Conrad Weizer, the in- 
terpreter, procured the count the friendship of the In- 
dians, and probably induced some of them to embrace 
Christianity/' 

When the war between the French and the English 
occurred in 1754, the Shawanoes on the Ohio took 
sides with the former; but the appeal to those residing 
It Wyoming to do the sarile, was inefiectual. The in- 
luence of the count's missionary efforts had made them 
averse to war. But an event which happened soon 
afterward, disturbed the peace of their settlement, and 
finally led to their removal from the valley. Occasion- 
al difficulties of a transient nature, had arisen between 
the Delawares and the Shawanoes at Wyoming. An 
unkind feeling, produced by trifling local causes, had 
grown up between the two tribes. At length a child- 
ish dispute about the possession of a harmless grass- 
hopper, brought on a bloody battle ; and a final sepa- 
ration of the two parties soon followed. One day, 
while most of the Delaware men Were absent on a 
hunting excursion, the women of that tribe went out to 
gather wild fruits on*the margin of the river,. below 
their village. Here they met a number of Shawanoe 
women and their children, who had crossed the stream 
in their canoes, and were similarly engaged. One of 
the Shawanoe children having caught a large grasshop- 
per, a dispute arose with some of the Delaware chil- 
dren, in regard to the possession of it. In this quarrel, 
as was natural, the mothers soon became involved. 
The Delaware women contended for the possession of 
the grasshopper on the ground that the Shawanoes pos- 
sessec^ no privileges on that side of the river. A resort 
to violence ensued, and the Shawanoe women being in 
the minority, were speedily driven to their canoes, and 
compelled to seek safety by flight to their own bank of 
the stream. Here the matter rested until the return of 
the Kunters, when the Shawanoes, in order to avenge 
the indignity offered to their women, armed thenlselves 
for battle. When they attempted to crosa the nvcr. 
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they found tlie Delawares duly pr^)ared to recenro 
them and oppose their iandiug. The battle coauDen* 
ced whiie the Shawanoes were still in their canoes, but 
they at length effected a landing, which was followed 
by a general and destructive engagement. The Shaw- 
anoes having lost a number of their warriors before 
reaching the shore, were too much weakened to sus- 
tain the battle for any length of time. AAer the loss 
of nearly one half their party, they were compelled to 
fly to their own side of the river. Many of the Dela- 
wares were killed. Shortly after this disastrous con- 
test, the Shawanoes quietly abandoned their village, 
and removed westward to the banks of the Ohio.* 

After the Shawanoes of Pennsylvania had fallen back 
upon the waters of the Ohio, they spread themselves 
from the Alleghenies as far westward as the Big Mianu. 
One of their villages was seventeen miles below Pitts- 
burg : it was called Log's Town, and was visited by 
Croghan, in 1765. Anciher, named L»owertown, also 
visited by the same traveler, stood just below the 
mouth of the Scioto. It was subsequently carried away 
by a great flood in that river, which overflowed the 
site of the town, and compelled the Indians to escape 
ill their canoes. They afterwards built a new town on 
the opposite side of the river, ftut soon abandoned it, 
and removed to the plains of the Scioto and Paint creek, 
where they established themselves, on the north fork 
of the latter stream. They had also several other vil- 
lages of considerable size in the Miami valley. One 
was " Chillicothe," standing near the mouth of Massie's 
creek, three miles north of Xenia. Another, called 
Piqua,and memorable as the birth place of Tecijmseh, 
the subject of our present narrative, stands upon the 
north-west side of Mad river, about seven miles below 
Springfield, in Clark county. Both of these villages 
were destroyed in 1780, by an expedition from Ken- 
tucky, under the command of general George Rogers 
Clark. 

After the peace of 1763, the Mianiis having remov- 
ed from the Big Miami river, a body of ShaWanoes 

* Chapman* 
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established themselves at Lower and Upper Piqiw, in 
Miami county, which places, being near together, be- 
came their great head-quarters in Ohio. Here they 
remained until driven off by the Kentuckians; when 
they crossed over to the St Mary's and to Wapaka- 
notta. The Upper Piqua is said to have contained, at 
one period, near four thousand Shawanoes.* 

Frona the geographical location of the Shawanoes, it 
will be perceived that Uiey were placed under circum- 
stances which enabled them, with great facility, to aiv 
noy the early settlements in Kentucky; and to attack 
the emigrants descending the Ohio. In this fierce bor- 
der war, which was waged upon the whites for a num- 
ber of years, and oftentimes with extreme cruelty, the 
Dela wares, Wyandots, Mingoes and Miamis, united : 
fee Shawanoes, however, were by far the most war- 
like and troublesome. 

The Shawanoes were originally divided into twelve 
tribes or bands, each of which was sub-divided into 
families, known as the Ectgle, the Turtle, the Panther, 
&c., these animals constituting their totems. Of these 
twelve, the names of but four tribes are preserved, the 
rest having become extiiret, or incorporated with -them. 
They are, 1st. the Mequachake, — 2d. the Chilticothe, — 
3d. the Kiskapocoke, — 4th. the Piqua. When m coun- 
cil, one of these tribes is assigned to each of the four 
sides of the council-house, and during the continuance 
of the deliberations, the tribes retain their respective 
places. They claim to have the power of distinguish- 
ing, at sight, to which tribe an individual belongs; but 
to the casual observer, there are no visible shades of 
difference. In each of the four tribes, except the Me- 
quachake, the chiefs owe their authority to merit, but 
in the last named, the office is hereditary. Of the origui 
of the Pkiua tribe, the following tradition has beeiT re- 
cited :t « In ancient times, the Shawanoes had occasion 
to build a large fire^-and after it was burned down, a 
great puffing and btowing was heard, when up rose a 



* Jobn Johnston. 

T Stephen Ruddell's manuscript account of the Shawanoes, in posn** 
■im of the author. 
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man frcnn the ashes! — hence the name Piqua, whkli 
means a man coming out of the ashes." Mequachake, 
signifies a perfect man. To tliis tribe the priesthood is 
confided. The members, or rather certain individuals 
of it, are alone permitted to perform the sacrifices and 
other religious ceremonies of the txibe,* The divisiofi 
of the tribe into bands or totems, is not peculiar to the 
Shawanoes, but is common to several other nations. 
One of the leading causes of its institution, was the 
prohibition of marriage between those related in a re- 
mote degree of consanguinity. Individuals are not at 
liberty to change their totems, or disregard the restraint 
imposed by it on intermarriages* It is stat^ in Tan- 
ner's narrative, that the Indians hold it to be criminal 
for a man to marry a woman whose totem is the same 
as his own; and they relate instances where young 
men, for a violation of this rule, have been put to death 
by their nearest relatives. Loskiel, in his history of 
the Moravian missions, says, the Delawares and Iro^ 
quois never marry near relatives. According to their 
own account, the Indian nations were divided into 
tribes for the sole purpose, that no one plight, either 
through temptation or mistake^ marry a near relation, 
which is now scarcely possible, for whoever intends 
to marry must take a person of a different totem. An- 
other reason for the institution of these totems, may be 
found in their influence on die socisd relations of the 
tribe, in softening private revenge, and preserving peace. 
Gallatin, on the information derived from a former In- 
dian agent t among the Creeks, says, "according to the 
ancient custom, if an offence was committed by one or 
another niember of the same clan, the compensation to 
be made, on account of the injury, was regulated in 
an amicable' way, by the other members of the dan^ 
Murder was rarely-expiated in any other way than by 
the death of the murderer; the nearest male relative ol 
the deceased was thi^ executioner; but thi;s beiog done, 
> as under the authority of the clan, there was no further 
retaliation. If the injury was committed by some one 
of another clan, it was not the injured party, but the 

* John Johnston. ■(- Mitchell. 
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cdan to which he- belpuged, that asked for reparation. 
This was rarely refused by the clan of the offender; 
but ill case of refusal, the injured clan had a right to 
do itself justice, either by killing the offender, in case 
of murder, or inflicting some other punishment for les- 
ser offences. This species of private war, was, by the 
Creeks, called, "to take up the sticks;" because, the 
poaisbment generally consisted in beating the offender. 
At the time of the annual com*feast, the sticks were 
laid down, and could not be again taken up for the 
same offence. But it seems that originally there had 
been a. superiority among some of the clans. That of 
thjs Wind, had the right to take up the sticks foiu* times, 
that of the Bear twice, for the same ^offence; whilst 
those of the Tiger, of the Wolf, of the Bird, of the Root, 
and of two more whose names I do not know, couki 
raise them but once. It is obvious that the object of 
the unknown legislatipu, was to prevent or soften the ef- 
fects of private revenge, by transferring the power and 
duty from the blood relatives to a more impartial body. 
The father and his brothers, by the same mother, never 
could belong to the same clan, as their son or nephew, 
whilst the perpetual changes, arising from intermar- 
riages with women of a different dan, prevented their 
degenerating into distinct tribes; and checked the na- 
tuml tendency towards a subdivision of the nation into 
independent xjommunities. . 'Hie institution may be con- 
sidered as the foimdation of the uiternal poUcy, and4he 
liasis of the social state of the Indians." 

One mode of ascertaining the origin of the Indian 
tribes, and of determining their relation to each other, 
95 well €is to other jaces of mankind, is the study of 
their lai^uage. This has, at different times, engaged 
^be attention of several able philologists, who have done 
pauch to analyze the Indian languages, and to arrange 
ill systematic order, the nmnerous dialects of this er- 
ratic people. The results t)f the iavestigation of one* 
of the most learned and profound of these individuals, 
ipay be summed up in the three following pioposi- 
Uons; 

* Mr. DupoiUNBUb 
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1. <<That the American languages in general, are 
rich in words and in grammatical forms, and ^ that ia 
their complicated construction, the greatest order, medi*> 
od and regularity prevail 

8. << That these complicated forms, whidi I ci^ /lofy 
synthetic^ appear to exist in all those languages, fwm 
Greenland to Cape Horn. 

3. <<That these forms appear to differ essentially 
from those of the ancieit and modem languages of tfaie 
old hemisphere." 

In a l^e learned dissertation* on this subject, it » 
stated that in nearly the whole territory contain^ in 
the United States, and in British and Russian Amerioa, 
there are only aigfat great families, each speaking a dis- 
tinct language, subdivided in many instances, into a 
number of dialects belonging to the same stock* These 
are the Eskiinatix, the Athapaseas (or Gheppeyans,) 
the Black Feet, tfie l%>ux, the Algonkin-Lenape, ^ 
Iroquois, the Cherokee, and the Mobilian or Chahta- 
M uskhog. The Shawanoes belong to the Algonkm- 
Lenape family, and speak a dialect of that language. 
It bears a strong affinity to the Mohican and the Ghippe- 
way, but more especially the Eickapoo. Vahiabte vo- 
cabularies oi the Shawanoe lai^uage have been giv^ 
by Johnston and by Grallatin in their contributions to 
the American Antiquarian Society, which may be con* 
suited by those di^KMed to prosecute the study of this 
subject. 

The Shawanoes have been known i^nce the first dis- 
covery of this country, as a restless, wandering people, 
averse to the pursuits of s^icuhuie, prone to war and 
the diase. They have, within that period, successively 
occupkd the somhem shore of Is^e Erie, the banks of 
die Ohio and Mississippi, portions of Greorgia, Florida, 
Tenness^, Kentucky, aiui eastern Pennsylvania ; th^n 
again the plains of Ohio, and now the small remnant 
of them that remains, are established west of Missouri 
and Arkansas. They have been involved in numerous 
bloody wars with other tribes ; and for near half a cen- 
tury, resisted with a bold, ferocious spirit, and an in- 

• Mr. GsUatm. 
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4emitaUe hatred, the progress of the white settlements 
111 Pennsylvania^ western Virginia, and especially Ken« 
tacky. The Shawanoes have declined more rapidly in 
numbers* than any other tribe of Indians known to the 
w&les. This has been, and we suppose justly, attribu- 
ted to their ^w^andering hjoibits and their continual wars. 
Although one of their villages is said once to have con- 
tained four thousand souls, their present number does 
not exceed eighteen hundred. They have ever been 
considered a courageous, powerful aJMl fiaithless race ; 
who have claimed for themselves a pre«eminence not 
only over other tribes, but also over the whites.t Their 
views in regard to this superiority were briefly set 
forth by one of their chiefs at a convaition held at fort 
Wayne, in 1803. 

"The Master* of Life,'* said he, "who was himself 
an Indian, made the Shawanoes before any other of 
the human race ; and ttiey sprang from his brain : he 
gave them all the knowledge he himself possessed, and 
^aced them upon the great i^and, and all the other 
red people are descended from the Shawanoes. After 
he had made the Shawanoes, he made the French and 
English out of his breast, the Dutch out of his feet^ and 
the long-knives out of his hands. All these inferior 
races of men he made white and placed them beyood 
the stinking lake.$ 

"Tlie Shawanoes for many ages continued to be 
masters of the continent, using tl^ knowledge they had 
received from the Great Spirit in such a manner as to 
be pleasing to him, and to secure tteir own happiness. 
In a great length of time, however, they became cor- 
rupt, and the Master of Life told them that he woukl 
lake away from them the knowledge which they pos- 
sessed, and give it to the white people, to be restored, 
when by a return to good principles they would de- 
Berve it. • Many ages after that, they saw something 
white approaching their shores ; at first they took it for 
a great bird, but they soon found it to be a monstrous 

* John Jdintton. 

t Oeneral Handaon considen the Shawanoes, Delawares and Miamia^ 
08 much superior to the other tribes of the west. 
4 Atlantic Ocean. 
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canoe filled with the very people who h»d got the 
knowledge which belonged to the Shawanoes. After , 
these white people landed, they were not content with 
having the knowledge which belonged to the Shawa- 
noes, but they Usurped their lands also ; they preten- 
ded, indeed, to liave purchasei^ these lauds; but the 
very goods they gave for them, were more the property 
of the Indians than the white people, because the 
knowledge which enabled them to manufacture these 
goods actually belonged to the Shawanoes : but tliese 
things will soon have an end. The Master of Life is 
about to restore to the Shawanoes both their know- 
ledge and their rights, and he will trample the long 
knives under his fect^^ 

It has been already stated that, for a series of years^ 
the several tribes of Indians residing in the territory 
now forming the state of Ohio, made violent opposition 
to the settlement of the whites, west of the Alleghanies. 
Among the most formidable of these were the Shawa- 
noes. The emigrants, whether male or female, old or 
young, were every where met by the torch, the tom- 
ahawk and the scalping-knife. The war-cry of the . 
savage was echoed iiom shore to shore of the beautiful 
Ohio, whose waters were but too often reddened with 
the blood of women and children. Many of those who 
escaped the perils of the river, and had reared their log- 
cabins amid the cane-brakes of Kentucky, were doom- 
ed to encounter the same ruthless foe, and fell victims 
to the same unrelenting cruelty. While the feelings 
are shocked at these dreadful scenes of blood and cor ^ 
nage, and the Indian character ri$es in hideous defor 
mity before the mind, it is not to be forgotten that there 
are many mitigating circumstances to be pleaded in 
behalf ojf the aborigines. They were an Ignorant peo 
pie, educated alone for war, without the Ughts of civil- 
ization, without the attributes of mercy sh^ abroad by 
the spirit of Christianity. They were contending for 
their homes and their hunting grounds — the tombs of 
their forefathers — the graves of their children. They 
saw the gradual, but certain, encroachments of Ihe 
whites upon their lands ; and they had the sagacity to 
perceive, that unless this mighty wave of emigration 
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was anrested, it w»uld overwhelin them. They fought 
as savage nature will fight, with unflinching courage imd 
unreieHting^ cruelty. But it was not alone this encroaeh- 
ment upon their lands, which roused their savage pas- 
sion^, l^he -wanton aggressions of the whites oftentin^s 
provoked the fearful retaliation of the red-man. The 
policy of the United States towards the Indians has 
generally been of a pacific and benevolent character; 
but, in carrying out that policy, there have been many 
signal and inexcusable failures. The laws enacted by 
congress for the protection of the rights of the Indians, 
and to promote their comfort and civilization, have, in 
a great variety of cases, remained a dead letter upon 
the statute book. The agents of the government have 
often proved imfaithful,and have looked much more to 
their own pecuniary interests, than to the honest execu* 
tion of the public trusts confided to them. Nor is this 
all. There has ever been found upon the western 
frontiers, a band of unpriiK^ipled men who have set at 
defiance the laws of the United States,, debauched the 
hidians with ardent spirits, cheated them of their prop- 
erty, and th^n committed upon tliem aggressions nmrked 
with all the cruelty and wanton bloodshed which have 
distinguished the career of the savage. The history of 
these aggressions would fill a volume. It is only ne^ 
cessary to recall to the mnd of the reader, the horrible 
murder of the Conestoga Indians, in December 1763,- 
by some Penn^lvanians ; the dark tragedy enacted on 
the banks of he Muskingum, at a later period, when 
the Moravian Indians, at the three villages of Schoen- 
bmn, Salem, and Gnadenhuetten, were first disarmed 
and then deliberately tomahawked by Williamson and 
his associates ; the unprovoked muidcF of the family 
of Logan ; the assassination of Bald Eagle, of the gal- 
lant and high-souled Coms^lk, and his son Elinip^co: 
.'We need but recall these, fr6m the long catalogue of 
similar cases, to satisfy every candid mind, that rapine, 
cruelty and a thirst for human blood are not peculiarly 
the attributes of the American bidian. 

But there are still other causes which have aroused 
and kept inactivity, the warlike passions of the Indi- 
ans. They have been successively subjected to English, 
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Dutch, French and Spanish influence. The agents of 
these different powers, as well as the emigrants from 
them, either -from interest or a spirit of mischievous 
hostility, have repeatedly \ rompted the Indians to arm 
themselves against the United States. The great pmi- 
ciple of the Indian wars, for the last seventy years, has 
been the preservation of tlieir lands. On this, the 
French, English and Spanish have in turn excited them 
to active resistance against the expanding settlements 
of the whites. It was on the principle of recovering 
their lands, that the French were- their allies between 
the commencement of hostilities with the colonies, in 
1^54, and the peace of 1762 ; and subsequently kept 
up an excitement amcwig them until the begiiming of 
the revolution. From this period, the English took the 
place of the French, and instigated them in a similar 
manner. Their views and feelings on this point, may 
be gathered from their own words : 

« It was we," say the Delawares, Mohicans and their 
kindred tribes, " who so kindly received the Europeans 
on their first arrival into our own country. We took 
them by the hand and bid them welcome to sit down 
by our side, and live with us as brothers ; but how did 
they requite our kindness ? They at first asked only 
for a litde land, on which to raise bread for their fam- 
ilies, and pasture for their cattle, which we freely, gave 
them. They saw the game in the woods, which the 
Great Spirit had given us for our subsistence, and they 
wanted it too. They penetrated inta the woods in 
quest of game, they discovered spots of land they also 
wanted> and because we were loth to part with it, as we 
saw they had already more than they had need of, they 
took it from us by force, and drove us to a great dis- 
tance from our homes.*'* 

It is matter of history, that for a period of near sev- 
enty yeara after it was planted, the colony of William 
Penn lived in peace and Harmony with the neighbor- 
ing Indians, among whom were bands of the warlike 
Shawanoes. It was an observation of this venerable 
and worthy man,^ when speaking of the Indians, that 

• Hwkewe]iler*8 historical account of iho Indmns. 
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<« if you- do not abuse tfiem, but let them have jUBtioei 
you will win them, wheu there is such a knowledge of 
good and evil/' His kind treatment to them was re^ 
paid by friendly offices, both to himself and his follow** 
ejs. The Indiana became indeed the benefectors of the 
colonists. When the latter were scattered in 168d^and 
without shelteif or food, they were kind and attentive 
and treated them as brothers.* 

Proud, in his History of Pennsylvania, when ex 
plaining the aversion of the Indians to Christianity, 
attributes it to the character and conduct of the whites 
residing near or among them, ^^ many of whom were 
of the lowest rank and least in£>rmed of mankind, who 
flowed in from Germanv, Ireland and the jJiils of Grei^l 
Britain, or who had fled from thQ better inhabited parts 
of the colony, to escape from justice.^^ The proceed^ 
ings of the assembly of Pennsylvania show that, as 
early as 179^, an Indian was barbarously killed by. 
souoe whites, within the limits of the province. The 
assembly proposed some measures for the govemor^s 
consideration in regard to the afiair; and mentioned 
the repeated requests of the Indians, that strong liquor* 
should not be carried nor sold among them* In a trea* 
tise published in London, in 1759, on the cause of the 
then existing difficulties between the Indians- smd %\» 
colonist8(; we find this paragraph, " It would be tOQ 
shocking to describe the conduct and behaviov of the 
tmders, when among the Indians ; and endless to enu^ 
merate the abuses the Indians received and bore from 
them, for a series of years. Suffice it to say, that 
several of the tribes were, at last, weary of bearmg; 
and, as these traders w^re th^ persons who were, 
in some part, the representatives of the English among 
the Indkms, and by whom they were to judge of our 
manners and religion, they concelv^ such invincible 
prejudices against both, particularly our holy religion, 
tliat when Mr. Sargeatit, a gentleman in New England, 
took a journey in 1741, to the Shawanoes and some 
other tribes Uving on the Susquehanna, and offered to 
instruct them in • the diristian religion, they rejected 
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his offer with disdain. They reproached Chrrstiaiiitjr. 
TTiey told him the traders would lie and cheat.'* In 
1744, governor Thomas, in a message to the assembly 
of Pennsylvania, says, " I cannot but be apprehensive 
that the Indian trade, as it is now carried on, will in- 
volve us in some fatal quarrel with the Indians. Our 
traders, in defiance of the laws, carry spirituous liquors 
among them, and take advantage of their inordinate 
appetite for it, to cheat them of their skins, and their 
wampum, which is their money.'' In 1753 gorvernor 
Hamilton appointed Richard Peters, Isaac Norris and 
Benjamin Franklin, to hold a treaty with the Indians 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. In the report of these com- 
missioners they say : ^* But in justice to these Indians, 
and the promises we made them, we cannot close our 
report, without taking notice, that the quantity of strong 
liquors sold to these Indians, in the places of their res- 
idence, and during their hunting season, have jncreased 
to an inconceivable degree, so as to keep these poor 
creatures continually under the force of liquors, that 
they are thereby become dissolute, enfeebled and indo- 
lent when sober; and untractable and mischievous in 
their liquor, always quarreling, and often murdering 
one another." Some of the chiefs at this treaty said, 
« these wicked whisky-sellers, when they have once got 
the Indians in liquor, make them sell their very clothes 
firom their backs. In short, if this practice is continued, 
we must be inevitably ruined ; we most earnestly, there- 
fore, beseech you to remedy it"* 

This brief sketch of the early intercourse between 
the colonists and the aborigines of this country, is not 
over-drawn, nor is it at all inapplicable to the period 
which has elapsed since the formation of the federal 
government. With an insatiable cupidity and a wan- 
ton disregard of justice, have the lands and property of 
the Indians been sought by citi2sens of the United States. 
The great agent of success in this unholy business, has 
been ardent spirits, by means of which their savage rea»- 
son has been overthrown, and their bad passions called 
into action. The class of reckless and desperate charac- 
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ters, described by Proud, have hung upou the western 
frontiers, for the purpose of preying upon the Indians. 
If government itself be not to blame, for want of good 
faith towards this miserable race, is it not highly culpa- 
ble for not having, by the strong arm of physical power^ 
enforced the ^lutary laws, which from time to time, 
have been enacted for their protection ? Impartial pos- 
terity will, we apprehend, answer this question in the 
affirmative. ^ 

The Shawanoes engaged in the war between the 
French and English, which commenced in 1755, and 
was terminated by the peace of 10th February, 1763. 
In this contest they took sides with the former, and 
rendered them essential service. They committed many 
depredations on the frontier settlements of Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia. The peace of 1763, between France 
and England, did not terminate the Indian war against 
the colonies. The Indians were displeased with the 
provisions of this treaty, especially that which ceded 
the provinces of Canada to Great Britain. This dis- 
satisiaction was increased when the British government 
began to build forts on the Susquehanna, and to repair 
or erect those of Bedford, Ligonier, Pittsburg, Detroit, 
Presque Isle, St. Joseph and Michilimakinac. By this 
movement the Indians found themselves surrounded, 
on two sides, by a cordon of forts, and were threatened 
with an extension of them into the very heart of th«ir 
country. They had now to choose whether they would 
remove to the north and west, negociate with the Britisli 
government for the possession of their own land, or take 
up arms for its defence. They chose the last alter- 
native; and, a war of extermination against the Eng- 
lish residents in the western country, and even those 
on the Susquehanna, was agreed upon and speedily 
commenced. Many of the British traders living among 
the Indians were murdered; the forts of Presque Isle, 
St. Joseph and Mackinac, were taken, with a general 
slaughter of their garrisons; while the forts of Bedford, 
Ligonier, Niagara, Detroit and Pitt, were barely pre- 
served from falling into their hands. The contest was 
continued with resolute and daring spirit, and with 
much destruction of life and property, until December, 
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1764, when the war was brought to a clor« by a treaty 
at the German Flats, made between Sir William John- 
ston and the hostile Indians. Soon after the" conclu- 
sion of this peace the Shawanoes became involved in 
a war with the Cherokees, which continued until 1768, 
when, pressed hard by the united force of the former 
tribe and the Dela wares, the southern Indians solicit 
ed and obtjuned a peace.* For the ensuing six years, 
J:he Shawanoes remained quiet, living on amicable 
terms with the whites on the frontiers : in April, 1774 
however, hostilities between these parties were n;» 
newed. 

It IS not our purpose in the present sketch of this 
tribe, to present a detail of all their conflicts with the 
whites; but the "Dunmore war," (as it is generally 
called,) of 1774, having been mainly prosecuted by 
Shawanoes, one of their distinguished chiefs having 
commanded in the battle of Point Pleasant, and another, 
Puckecheno, (the father of Tecumseh,) having fallen in 
this engagement, would seem to rendera full account 
of the border feuds of this year, not out of place in the 
present narrative, 

. In the latter part of April, 1774, a report that the 
Indians had stolen some horses, froiti the vicinity of 
WheeHng, alarmed the whites who were making settle- 
ments oh the Ohio below that glace. For greater safety 
they immediately assembled im Wheeling creek, and 
learning that two Indians were with some traders above 
the town, they went up the river, and without stopping 
to enquire as to their guilt, deliberately put them to 
death. On the afternoon of the same day, they found 
a party of Indians on the Ohio, below Wiieeling creek, 
on whom they fired, and killed several. The Indians 
returned the .fire and woimded one of the assailing 
party. It is admitted by all the authorities on this sub- 
ject, that the two Indians killed above W^heeling, were 
shot by men under the command of colonel Michael 
Cresap. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, states 
that the second attack, in which one of Logan's fami- 
ly is alleged to have been killed, was also headed by 
I - - - __ 
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Cresap; and, in this he is sustained by Doddridge, 
Hecke welder and others; but it is denied by Jacob. 
" Pursuing these examples," says Mr. JeiFcrson, « Daniel 
Greathouse and one Tomlinson, who lived on the op- 
posite side of the river from the Indians, and were in 
habits of friend^ip with them, collected at the house of 
Polk, on Cross creek, about sixteen miles from Baker's 
bottom, a party of thirty-two men. Their object was to 
attack a hunting party- of Indians, consisting of men, 
women and children, at the mouth of Yellow creek, 
some distance above Wheeling. They pit)ceeded, and 
when arrived near Baker's bottom they concealed them- 
selves, and Greathouse crossed the river to the Indian 
camp. Being among them as a friend, he counted them 
and found them too strong for an open attack with his 
force. While here, he was cautioned by one of the 
women nottoTStay,for that the Indian men were drink- 
ing ; and having heard of Cresap's murder of their re- 
latives at Grave creek, were angry; and she pressed 
him ill 'a friendly manner to go home ; whereupon, after 
inviting them to come over and drink, he returned to 
Baker's, which was a tavern, and desired that when any 
of them should come to his house, he would give them 
as much rum as they could drink. When this plot was 
ripe, and a sufficient number of them had collected at 
Baker's and become intoxicated, he and his party fell 
on them and massacred the whole except a little girl, 
whom !hey preserved as a prisoner. Among them was 
the yery woman who had saved his life by pressing 
him to retire from the drunken wrath of her friendsj 
when he was playing the spy in their camp at Yellow 
creek. Either she herself or some other one of the 
Wiuvdered women was thie sister of Logan ; there were 
others of his relations who fell at the same time. The 
parly on the opposite side of the river, upon hearing 
the re^wrt of the guns, became alarmed for their friends 
at Baker's house, immediately manned two canoes and 
sent them over. They were met by a five from Great- 
house's party, as they approached the shore, which kill 
^4 Sdiiie, wounded others, and obliged the remahide* 
to return. Baker subsequently stated, that six or eigh 
'Were wounded and twelve 4c illed. 
c 2 
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The setflers along the frontier, satisfied that the In- 
dians woulcf retaliate upon them, for these unprovoked 
aggressions, either returned to the interior of the coun- 
try, or gathered in forts, and made preparation for re- 
sistance. The assembly of the colony of Virginia being 
then in session, an express was sent to the seat of gov- 
ernment, announcing the commencement of hostilities 
with the Indians, and asking assistance. In the mouth 
of May, the excitement among the Indians was still 
further increased by the murder of the Delaware sa- 
chem, "Bald Eagle,^' and the wounding of "Silver 
Heels," a popular chief of the Shawanoe tribe. J3ald 
Eagle was an aged, harmless man, who was in the 
habit of visiting the whites on the most friendly terms. 
At the period of his death, he was returning alone, in 
his canoe, from a visit to the fort at the mouth of the 
Kanawha. The individual who committed the murder, 
having scalped him, placed the body in a sitting pos- 
ture in the canoe and suffered it to float dow^n the 
stream, in which condition it was found by the Indians. 
Silver Heels was returning from Albany to the Ohio, 
having been to that city as the voluntary escort of some 
white traders, who were fleeing from the frontiers. He 
was fired upon and dangerouSy.:wt>unded while cross- 
ing Big Beaver in a canoe. Such were some of the 
causes which called into action the vindictive feelings 
of the Indians. 

The distinguished Mingo chief, Logan, was roused 
to action by the murder of his relatives at Yellow creek; 
and in the course of the summer, led some war parties 
against the whites, and destroyed several families. The 
Earl of Dunmore, then governor of the colony of Vir- 
ginia, made arrangements for a campaign against the 
Indians, but it was not until September, that his forces 
were brought into the field. He ordered three regi- 
ments to be raised west of the Blue Ridge, the com- 
mand of which was given to general Andrew Lewis. 
A similar army was assembled from the interior, the 
command of which the Earl assumed in person. The 
mouth of the Great Kanawha was the point at which 
these two divisions of the army were to meet; from 
whence, under the command of governor Dunmore, 
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they were to march against the Indian townf on the 
north side of the Ohio. General Lewis' division amount- 
ed to eleven hundred men, most of whom were aocuf- 
tomed to danger, and with their officers, familiar with 
the modes of Indian warfare. On the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, general Lewis moved from his camp, in the 
vicinity of Lewisburg, and after a march of nineteen 
days, traversing a wilderness through the distance of 
one hundred and sixty-five miles, he reached the iiu>uth 
of the Kanawha, and made an encampment at that 
point. Here he waited several days for the arrival of 
governor Diinmore, who, with the division mider his 
command, ivas to have raet him at this place. Disap- 
pointed in not hearing from Dunmore, general Lewis 
despatched sonw scouts, over land to Pittsburg, to ob- 
tain intelligence of him. On the ninth of October, and 
before the return of tliese scouts, an express from Dun- 
more arrived in camp, with information that he had 
changed his plan of operations ; and intended to march 
directly against the Indian towns on tl^ Scioto ; and 
directing general Lews to cross the Ohio and join him. 
Preparations were making to obey this order^ when, 
about sunrise, on the morning of the tenth, a large 
body of Indians was discovered within a mile of the 
camp. Two detachments were ordered out by general 
Lewis, to meet the enemy, one under the command of 
colonel Charles Lewis, the other under colonel Flem- 
ing. The former marched to the right, some distance 
from the Ohio, the latter to the left, on the bank of that 
stream. Colonel Lewis had not proceeded half a mile 
from the camp, when, soon after sunrise, his front line 
was vigorously attacked by the united tribes of the 
ShawanoeSj DelaWares, Mingoes, loways, and some 
others, in number between eight hundred and one 
thousand. At the commencement of the attack, colo- 
nel Lewis received a wound, which in the course of a 
few hours proved fatal: several of his men were killed 
at the same time, and his division was forced to fail 
^ack. In about a minute afier the attack upon Lewis, 
the enemy engaged the front ai the other division, on 
the bank of tlie Ohio, and in a short time, colonel Flem- 
ing, the leader of it, was severely wounded, and com- 
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pelled to retire to thft camp. Colonel Lewis^ division 
having now been reinforced from the camp, pressed 
upon the Indians until they had fallen back in a line 
with Flemhig's division. During this time, it being 
now twelve o^clock, the action continued with unabat- 
ed severity. The close underwood, the ravines and 
fallen trees, favored the Indians ; and while the bravest 
of their warriors fought from behind these coverts, 
others were throwing their dead into the Ohio,- and 
cairytng off their wounded. In their slow retreat, the 
Indians, about one o^clock, gained a ve^y advantaeeous 
position, from which it appeared to our officers so dif- 
ficult to dislodge them, that it was deemed advisable to 
maintain the line as then formed, whicli was about a 
mile and a quarter in length. In this position, the ac- 
tion was continued, with more or less severity, untU 
sundown, when, night coming on, the Indians effected 
a safe retreat.* 

McClung, in his valuable Slietches of Western Ad- 
venture, in describing this sanguinary battle, speaks of 
the Indians fighting from behind n breastwork ; Stone, 
in his Life of Brant, says the Indians were forced to 
avail themselves of a rude breastwork of logs and 
brushwood, which they had taken the precaution to 
construct for the occasion. There must be some .mis- 
take in regard to this breastwork, as it is evident from 
the circumstances of the case, that the Indians could 
not, before the battle, have erected one so near the camp 
without discovery ; and after the action commenced, it 
was too fiercely prosecuted- for a rampart of this kind 
to have been thrown up. - 

In regard to the number killed on either side, there 
is no very certain information. Doddridge, in his 
Notes on the Indian wars, places the number of whites 
killed in this acti6n at seventy-five, and the wounded 
at one hundred and forty. Campbell, in his History of 
Virginia, says the number of whites who wt^e killed 
was upwards of fifty, and that ninety Were wounded, 
which is probably near the truth. The Indian force 
engaged in this action has been estimated by different 

• Official Report, xii. vol., Niles Register. 
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writers,' at from eight hundred to fifteen himdred men. 
It is probable that the-uumber did not exceed eight 
hundred. They were led on by some bold and warlike 
cliiefs, among them Cornstalk, Logan, Elenipsico, Red 
Eagle, and Packishenoah, the last of whom was killed. 
Cornstalk, the chief in command, was conspicuous for 
tiis bravery, and animated his followers m tones which 
rose above the clash of arms •, and A^hen a repreat be- 
came necessary, conducted it so successfully aiid with 
so much delay, as to give his men an opportunity of 
bearing off all their wounded and many of the killed, 
whose ^bodies were thrown into the river. The loss of 
the Indians was never ascertained. One of the histo- 
riaiis already quoted, speaks of it as " comparatively 
trifling.^' The character of our troops, many of whom 
were experienced woods-men, familiar with Indian figlit- 
iiig, the long continuance of the action — ^from the rising 
to the going down of the sun — the equality in numbers 
and position of the contending parties, the known usage 
of the Indians in hiding their dead and carrying off the 
wounded, the number of killed found on the battle 
ground the following day, and the severe loss of the 
Virginians, all forbid the idea that the loss of the ene- 
my could have been trifling. The Ohio and Kanawha 
rivers afforded them opportunities for concealing their 
dead, while the plan of retreat, — alternately giving 
ground and renewing the attack, — was no doubt adop- 
ted for the purpose of gaining time to remove the 
wounded across the Ohio. It is fair to assmne that the 
loss of the Indians was not far short of that sustained 
by the wJiites. 

All circumstances considered, this battle may be rank- 
ed among the most memorable, and well contested, 
tlxat has been fought on this continent. The leaders, 
- on either side, were experienced and able, the soldiers 
skilful and brave. The victorious party, if either could 
be so called, had as little to boast of as the vanquished. 
It was alike creditable to the Anglo-Saxon and the abo- 
riginal arms. 

After the Indians had recrossedthe Ohio, they maiph- 
ed to the valley of the Sciolo, and encamped on the 
cast side of that stream, about eight miles north of 
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where Chillicothe now stands. Here a council was 
held to decide upon their futupe niovemejnts. Corn- 
stalk, although true to the interests of the Shawanoes, 
was the friend of peace, and had been opposed to mak- 
ing the attack on the troops of general Lewis. Seing 
overruled, he entered into the action determined to do 
his duty. He now rose in the council and demanded, 
" What shall the do now ? The Long Knives are 
cfmiing upon us by two routes. Shall we turn out 
and fight them ? '* No reply being made to his ques- 
tions, he continued, «^hall we kill all our women and 
children, and then fight until we are all killed our- 
selves?^' The chiefs were still silent. Cornstalk turn- 
ed round, and striking his tomahawk into the war-post 
standing in the midst of the council, said with his char- 
acteristic energy of manner, " Since you are not in- 
clined to fight , I will go and make peac^^^ 

In the meantime the earl of Dunmore, having procured 
boats at fort Pitt, descended the river to Wheeling, where 
the army halted for a few days, and then proceeded 
down the river in about one hundred canoes, a few 
Jceel boats and perogues, to the mouth of Hockhocking, 
and from thence over land, until the army had got 
within a few miles of the Shawanoe camp. Here the 
army halted, and made a breastwork of fallen trees, 
and entrenchments of such extent as to include about 
twelve acres of ground, with an enclosure in the cen- 
tre containing about one acre. This was the citadel, 
which contained the markees of the earl and his supe- 
rior officers.* Before the army of Dunmore had reach- 
ed this point, he had been met by messengers from the 
Indians suing for peace. General Lewis, in the mean- 
time, did not remain inactive. The day after the bat- 
tle he proceeded to bury his dead, and to throw up a 
rude entrenchment around his camp, and appoint a 
guard for the protection of the sick and wounded. On 
the succeeding day he crossed the Ohio with his army, 
and commenced his march through a trackless desert, 
for the Shawanoe towns on the Scioto. Governor Dim- 
more, having determined to make peace with the In- 
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i seal an express to general Lewis, ordering him 
to retreat aeioss the Ohio. The order was disrc^garded, 
and the march continued until the governor in person, 
met the general and peremptorily repeated it General 
Lewis and his troops, burning with a desire of aveng- 
ing tlie Indian massacres, and the loss of their brave 
companions iu theLlate battle, reluctantly obeyed the 
command of Dunmore ; ainl turned their faces home- 
wards. When the governor and his officers had re- 
turned to their camp, on the following day, the treaty 
with the Indians was opened. For fear of treachery, 
only eighteen Indians were permitted to att^od their 
chiefs i^ithin the encampment, and they were required 
to leave their arms behind them. The conference was 
commenced by Cornstalk, in a long, bold and qpirited 
speech, in which the white people were charged with 
being the authors of the war« by their aggressions upon 
the Indians at Captina and Yellow creek. Logan, the 
celebrated Mingo chief, refused to attend, although wil- 
ling to make peace. His influence with the Indians 
made it important to secure his concurrence in the propo- 
sed treaty. Dunmore sent a special messenger, (colonel 
^ohn Gibson,) to hinu They met alone in the woods, 
where Logan delivered to him his celebrated speech. 
Colonel Gibson wrote it down, returned to Dimmore's 
camp, read the speech in the council, and the terms of 
the peace were then agi^eed on. What those terms 
were, is not fully known. No copy of the treaty can 
now be found, although diligent enquiry has been made 
for it Burk, in his History of Virginia, says, that the 
peace was on << condition that the lands on this side of 
the. OMo £4iould be for ever ceded to the whites; that 
their prisoners should be delivered up, and that four 
hostages should be immediately given for the faithful 
performance of these conditions.*' Campbell, in his 
History of Virginia, says, the Indians "agreed to give 
up their lands on this sid^ of the Ohio, and set at liber- 
ty their prisoners." Butler, in his History of Kentucky^ 
remarks that, ^such a treaty appears at this day, to be 
utterly beyond the advantages which could have been 
claimed from Dunmore^s expedition." This is undoubt- 
edly a reasonable conclusion. The statement in Dod- 
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bridge, \htit « on owr part we ol^taifled at tbfe fr«tty % 
e^sati?^ of hostilities and a surrender of prison^ers-, feiM 
nothing more," is most probably the trtie verfiiott df ^fiife 
terms of this peace. If an important grant of land he^ 
been obtained by this treaty, copies of it wmild hav« 
been preserved in the public #rchives> and references in 
subsequent treaties^ would have been made to it ; but 
such seems not to have been the case. * The conelcfsion 
must be, iheii it was only a treaty for the cessation of 
hostilities and the surrender of prisoners. 

Ther6 liave been vurions speculations as to the catw- 
es which induced governor Dunmore to order the re* 
treat of the aimy uinier genwal Lewis, before the trea* 
ty w^s concluded. Howerer desirous of a peace, the 
presence of an additional force would only have ren- 
dered that result more certain. It wasHbelieved by 
sotne of the officers of the army, and the opinion has 
been held by several winters since, that after governor 
DiUimore started on this expedition, he was advised of 
the strong probability of a war between Great Britain 
and her colonies ; and that all his subsequent measures 
were shaped with a reference to making the Indians the 
«iUies of Eng^nd in the expected contest. On this sup* 
position, his conduct in not joining general Lewis at 
the mouth of the Kanawha, in risking his own detach- 
mejj^t in the enemy's country, and in positively forbid- 
ding the other wing of the army from uniting with his, 
at camp Charlotte, has been explained. There are 
certainly plausible grounds for believing that governor 
Dunmore at this time, had more at heart the interests 
of Great Britain than of the colonies. 

Soon after the conclusion of this war, the ^Shawa- 
noes, with qther tribes of the north-western Indians, 
took part with England in the war with the colonies; 
nor did the peace oT 15^83 put an end to these hostil- 
ities. The settlement of the valley of the Ohio by the 
whites, was boldly and perseveringly resisted ; nor wa$ 
the tomahawk buried by the Indi^nS;^ until after the 
decisive battle at the rapids of the Miami of the lakes, 
on the i^Oth of August, 1794. The proximity of the 
Shawanoe towns to the Ohio river — the great higtiway 
igration to the west — ?ind the facility with which 
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the infant settlements m Kentitcky coiild be reached, 
rendered this warlike tribe an annoying and dangerous 
neighbor. Led on by some daring chiefs ; fighting for 
their favorite hunting-grounds, sHid stimulated to action 
by fiHUsh agents, the Shawmnoes, for a series of years, 
pressed sorely upon the neW setti«ments ; and are sup- 
]X)se.d to have caused the detraction of more property 
and a greater number of lives, than all the other tribc^ 
of the north-west united. They participated in most of 
U»e predatory excursions into Kentucky. They were 
present at the celebrated attack on Bryant's station ; 
they fought with their characteristic bravery in the bat- 
tle of the Blue Licks, and participated in colonel Byrd's 
liostile excursion tip Lickmg river, and the destruction 
of Martin's and Riddle's stations. In turn, they were 
compelled to stand on tlie defensive, and to encounter 
the gallant Kentuckians on the north side of the Ohio. 
Bowman's expeditioti in 1779, to the waters of Mad 
river; Clark's in 1780 and 1782, and Logan's in 1786, 
to the same point; Bkl wards' in 178t, to the head wa- 
tereof the Big Mmmi; and Todd's in 1788, into, the 
Scioto valley — not to name several minor ones — ^were 
chiefly directed against the Shawanoes; and resulted 
m the destruction of two or three of their principal vil- 
lages, but not without a fierce and bloody resistance. 
The Shawanoes were likewise found in hostility to the 
United States, in the campaigns of Harmar, St Clair 
and Wayne. They united in the treaty of Greenville, 
in 1795; and with the exception of /i few who fought 
at Tippecanoe, remained at p^ce with this government 
imtil the war with Great Britain, in 1812, in which a 
considerable body of them became the allies of the lat- 
ter power. Some of the tribe, however, remained neu- 
tral in that contest, and others joined the United States, 
»nd continued faithftil imtil the peace of 1815. 

WEYAPIERSENWAH, OR BLUE JACKET. 

In the campaign of general Harmar, in the year 
1790, Blue Jacket — an influential Shawanoe chief- 
was associated with the MianA chief, Little Turtle, iu 
the command of the Indians. In the battle of the 20t' 

D 
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of August 1794, when the combined army of the In* 

dians was defeated by general Wayne, Blue Jacket 

had the chief control. The night previous to the-bat- 

tie, while the Indians- were posted at Presque Isle, a 

council was held, compQ^sed of chiefe from the Miamia, 

potawathnies, Dela wares, Shawanoes, Chippewas, Ot- 

ta\vas and Senecas — ^the seven nations engaged in the 

action. They decided against the proposition to attack 

general Wayne that night in his encampment. The 

expediency of meeting him the next day then came up 

for consideration. Little Turtle was opposed to this 

measure, but being warmly supported by Blue Jacket, 

it was finally agreed upon. The former was strongly 

inclined to peace, and decidedly ojf^sed to risking a 

battle under the circumstances in which the Indians 

were then placed. "We have beaten the enemy," 

said he, "twice, imder separate commanders. 'We 

cannot expect the same good fortune always to attend 

us. The Americans are im)w led by a chief who never 

sleeps. The night and the day are alike to him; and, 

during all the time that he has been marching upoa 

our villages, notwithstanding the watchfulness of our 

yoiing men, we have never been able to surprise him. 

Think weU of it. There is something whispers me, it 

would be prudent to listen to his offers of peace/^ 

The councils of Blue Jacket, however, prevailed over 

the better judgment of Little TurUe. The battle was 

fought and the Indians defeated. 

In the month qf October following this defeat, Blue 
Jacket concurred in the expediency of sueing for peace, 
^"k^^^ ^he head of a deputation of chiefs, was about 
to bear a flag to general Wayne, then at Greenville, 
when the mission was arrested by foreign influence. 
Governor Simcoe, colonel MeKee and the Mohawk 
cniet, captain John Brant, having in charge one bun- 
area and fifty Mohawks and Messasagoes, arrived at 
tne rapids of the Maumee,and invited the chiefs of the 
comDiiied apjjjy ^^ ^^^^^ them at the mouth of the De- 
^^t^nsZ^^^' on the 10th of October. To this Blue Jack- 
^L^^*^Jf<i, for the purpose of hearing what the British 
?^innL ♦ ^ *^ propose. Governor Simcoe urged the 
jp «no *^ re^^jj ^YieiT hostile attitude towards the Uni- 
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ted States. Tn referring to the encroachments of the 
people of this country on the Indian lands^ he said, 
<< Children: I am still of the opinion that the Ohio is 
your right and title. I have given orders to the com- 
mandant of fort Miami to fire on the Americans when- 
ever they make their appearance again. I will go 
down to Quebec, and lay your grievances before the 
great man. From thence they will be forwarded to 
the king, your father. Next spring you will know the 
result of every thing what you and I will do." He 
^ged the Indians to obtain a cessation of hostilities^ 
until the following spring, when the EngHsh woukl be 
ready to attack the Americans, and by driving them 
back across the Ohio> restore their lands to the Indi- 
ans.* These counsels delayed the conclusion of peace 
until the following summer. 

Blue Jacket was present at the treaty of Greenville 
in 1795, and conducted himself with moderation and 
dignity. Upon his arrival at that place, in excuse for 
not having met general Wayne at an earlier period, he 
said, "Brother, when I came here last winter, I did not 
mean to deceive you. What I promised you I did in- 
tend to perform. My wish to conclude a firm peace 
with you being shicere, my uneasiness has been great 
that my people have not come forward so soon as you 
could wish, or might expect. But you must not be 
discouraged by these unfavorable appearances. Some 
of our chiefs and warriors are here ; more will arrive 
in a few dcTys. You must not, however, expect to see 
^ great number. Yet, notwithstanding, our nation will 
be well represented. Our hearts are open and Void of 
deceit." 

On the second day of the council. Blue Jacket made 
a remark, showing the relation subsisting between the 
^^awanoes and some other tribes, to which allusion 
has been made already. 

" Brothers : 1 h>pe you will not take amiss my chang- 
ing my seat in this council. You all know the Wyan- 
<Jot8 are our uncles, and the Delawares our grand- 

* Amer. SUte Papers, ▼ol. 5, p. 529. Stone's Life of Brant, vol. 2, p. 
898. 
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iatfaerSy and that the Shawauoes are the elder brothers 
of the other nations present. It is, therefore, proper 
that I should sit next my grandfathers and uncles. 1 
hope, younger brothers, you are all satisfied with what 
your uncles said yesterday, and that 1 liave done every 
thing ill my power to advise and support you." 

At the conclusion of the treaty Blue Jacket rose and 
said: 

" Eider Brother, and you, my brothers, present : yon 
see me now present myself as a war-chief to lay" down 
that conunission, and place myself in the rear of my 
village chiefs, who for the future will 'command me. 
Remember, brothers, you have all bmied your war 
hatchet. Your brothers, the Sbawanoes, now do the 
same good act. We must think of war no more. 

"Elder Brother: you see now all the chiefs and 
warriors around you, have joined in the good work of 
peace, which is now accomplished. We now request 
you to inform our elder brother, general' Washington, 
of it ; and of the cheerful unanimity which has marked 
their determination. We wish you to enquire of him 
if it would bo agreeable that two cliiefs from each na- 
tion should pay him a visit, and take him by the hand; 
for your younger brothers have a strong desire to see 
that great man and to enjoy the pleasure of conversing 
with him.'' 

We are indebted to major Galloway of Xenia, for 
the following anecdote of this chief: 

"In the. spring of 1800, Blue Jacket and another 
chief, -vyhose name I have forgotten, boards for sev- 
eral weeks at my father's, in Green county, at the 
expense of a company of Kentuckians, who engaged 
Blue Jackirt, for a valuable consideration, to show them 
a great silver mine, which tradition said was known to 
tlic Indians, as existing on lied river, one of the" head 
branches of the Kentucky. A Mr. Jonathan Flack, 
agent of this company, had previously spent several 
months among the Shawanoes, at their towns and 
hunting camps, in order to induce this chief to ^low 
this great treasure. At the time agreed on, ten or 
twelve of the company came from Kentucky to meet 
""'ue Jacket at my father's, where a day or two was 
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spent in settling the tei*ras upon wWch he wciuld ao 
conjpany them; the crafty chief taking liis own time 
to dehberate on the offers made him, and rising in liis 
demands in proportion to their growing eagerness to 
|K)ssess the laiowledge which was to bring untold 
wealth to ail the company. At length the bargain 
was made ; horses, goods and money were given as 
presents, and the two chiefs with their squaws, were 
escorted in triumph to Kentucky, where they were 
feasted and caressed in the most flattering manner, und 
all their wants anticipated and liberally supplied. Iii 
due time and with all possible secrecy, they visited the 
region where this great mine was said to be embowel- 
ed irt^he earth. Ilere the wily Shawanoe spent some 
time in secliisioii, in order to humble himself by fast- 
ings, purifications and poiv-tuowingSy with a view to 
propitiate the Great Spirit; and to get His permission 
to disclose the giand secret of the mine. An equivocal 
answer was all the response that was given to him in 
his dreams ; and, after many days of fruitless toil and 
careful research, the mine, the great object so devoutly 
sought amd wished for, conld not be found. The cim- 
ning Blue Jacket, however, extricated himself with 
niuch address from the anticipated vengeance of the 
disappointed worehippers of Plutus, by chargipg his 
want of success to bis eyes, which were dimmed by 
reason of his old age ; and by promising to send his 
son on his return home, whose eyes were young and 
good, and who knew the desired spot and would show 
it. The son, however, never visited the iscene of his 
father's failure ; and thus ended the adventures of the 
celebrated mining company of Kentucky.' ' 

CATAHECASSA, OR BLACK-HOOF. 

Among the celebrated chiefs of the Shawanoes, 
Black floof is entitled to a high rank. He was born 
^p Florida, and at the period of the removal of a por- 
tion of that tribe to Ohio and Pennsylvania, was old 
enough to recollect having bathed in the salt water. 
He was present with others of his tribe, at the defeat 
of Braddock, near Phtsburg, in 1755, and was engaged 
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in all the wars in Ohio from that time until the treaty 
of Gj:eenville, in 1795. Such was the sagacity of 
Black Hoof in planning his military expeditions, and* 
such the energy with wliich he executed them, that he 
won the confidence of his whole nation, and was never 
at a loss iox' braves to fight under his hanner. "He 
wa3 known far and wide, as the great Shawanoe war- 
rior, whose cunning, sagacity and experience were only 
equalled by the fierce and desperate bravery with which 
he carried into operation his military plans. Like the 
other Shawanoe chiefs, he was the inveterate foe of ihe 
white man, and held that no peace should be made, nor 
any negociat ion attempted, except on the condition that 
the whites should repass the mountains, and leave the 
great plains of the west to the sol6 occupancy of the 
native tribes. 

" He was the orator of his tribe during the greater 
part of his long life, and was an excellent speaker. 
The venerable colonel Johnston of Piqua, to whom we 
are indebted for much valuable rnformation, describes 
him as the most graceful Indian he had ever seen, and 
as possessing the most natural and happy faculty of 
expressing his ideas. He was well versed in the tra- 
ditions of his people ; no one understood better their 
peculiar relations to the whites, whose settlements were 
gradually encroaching on them, or could detail with 
more minuteness the wrongs with which his nation 
was afiHicted. But although a stern and uncompromis- 
ing opposition to the whites had marked his policy 
through a series of forty years, and nerved his arm in 
a hundred battles, he became at length convinced of 
the madness of an ineffectual struggle against a vastly 
^su"perior and hourly increasing foe. No sooner had he 
satisfied himself of tliis truth, than he acted upon it 
with 'the decision which formed a prominent trait in his 
character. The temporary success of the Indians in 
several engagements previous to the campaign of gen- 
eral Wayne, had kept alive their expiring hopes; but 
their signal defeat by that gallant officer, convinced the 
more reflecting of their leaders of the desperate charac- 
ter of the conflict. Black Hoof was among those who 
decided upon making terms with the victorious Ameri- 
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can commander } and haring signed the treaty of 1795, 
at Greenville, he continued faithful to his stipulations 
during the remainder of his life. From that day he 
ceased to be the enemy of the white man ; and as he 
was not one w^ho could act a negative part^ he became 
the firm ally and friend of those against whom his tom- 
ahawk had been so long raised in vindictive animos- 
ity. He was their friend, not from sympathy or con- 
viction, but in obedience to a necessity which left no 
middle course, and under a belief that submission alone 
could save his tribe from destruction ; and having adopt- 
ed this policy, his sagacity and sense of honor, alike . 
forbade a recurrence either to open war or secret hos- 
tility. 

« Black Hoof was the principal chief of the Shawa- 
noe nation, and possessed all the influence and autho- 
rity which are usually attached to that office, at the 
period when Tecumseh and hi? brother the Prophet 
^ commenced their hostile operations against the United 
States. Tecumseh had never been reconciled to the 
whites. As sagacious and as brave as Black Hoof, and 
resembling him in all the better traits of savage charac- 
ter, he differed widely from that respectable chief in his 
political opinions. They were both patriotic in the 
proper sense of the word, and earnestly desired to pre- 
i serve the remnant of their tribe from the destruction 
that threatened the whole Indian race. Black Hoof, 
- whose long and victorious career as a warrior placed 
his courage far above suspicion, submitted to what he 
believed inevitable, and endeavoured to evade the ef- 
fects of the storm by bending beneath its fiury ; while 
Tecumseh, a younger man, an influential warrior, but 
if^oi a chief, with motives equally public spirited, was, 
«o doubt, unconsciously biassed bp personal ambition, 
I and siifi'ered his hatred to the white man to master eve- 
Jy Qther feeling and consideration. The one was a 
ieader of ripened fame, who had reached the highest 
place in his nation, and could afford to retire from the 
active scenes of warfare; the other was a candidate 
fot higher honors than he had yet achieved ; and both 
niight have^been actuated by a conamon impulse of 
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rivalry*, whicli induced tbem to espouse different opin- 
ions in opposilion to each other."* 

When 'recumseh and the Prophet embarked in their 
scheme for the recovery of the lands as far south as the 
Ohio river, it became their interest as well as policy to 
enUst Black Hoof in the enterprise; and every efiort 
which the genius of the one and the cunning of the 
other, could devise, was brought to bear upon him. 
]iut Black Hoof continqed faithful to the treaty which 
he had signed at Greenville, in 1795, and by prudence 
and influence kept the greater part of his tribe from 
joining the standard of Tecumseli or engaging on the 
side of the British iu the late war with England. In. 
that contest he became tlie ally of the United States, 
and although he took no active jjart in it, he exerted a 
veiy salutary influence over his tribe. In January, 
1813, he visited general Tupper's camp, at fort Mc Ar- 
thur, and while (here, about ten o'clock one night, 
when sitting by the fire in company wilh the general 
and several other 'officers, some one fired a pistol 
through a hole in the wall of the hut, and shot Black 
Hoof in tho face : the ball entered the clieek, glanced 
against the bone, and finally lodged m his neck: he fell, 
and for some time was supposed to be dead, but reviv- 
ed, and afterwards recovered from this severe wound 
The most prompt and diligent enquiry as to the author 
of this cruel and dastardly act, failed to lead to his de- 
tection. No doubt was entertained that this attempt 
at assassination was made by a white man, stimulated 
perhaps by no better excuse than the memory of some 
actual or ideal wrong, inflicted on some of his own 
race by an unknown hand of kindred colour with that 
of Jiis intended victim.! 

Black Hoof was^opposed to polygamy, and to the 
practice of burning prisoners. He is repoited to have 
lived forty years with one wife, and to have reared a 
numerous family of children, who both loved and es- 
teemed him. His disposition was cheerful, and his 
conversation sprightly and agreeable. In stature he 

• HiMory of tbo Indian Trilies of N. Amorica. •(- Jamca Galloway, 
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was snmll, being not more fhan five feet eight iiiclies m 
hci-ght. He was favored with good health, and unim- 
paired eye sight ta the period of his death, which oc- 
curred at Wapakonatta, in the year 1831, at the age of 
ene huiidred and ten years. . " ' 

" CORNSTALK. 

The reader of these pages is already familiar with 
the name of Cornstalk, " the mighty Cornstalk, sachem 
of the Shawanoes, and king of the Northern Confede- 
racy.'' His conduct in the memorable battle of Point 
Pleasant establishes his fame as an able and gallant 
warrior. He carried into that action the skill of an 
accomplished general,, and the heroism of a dauntless 
bmve. Neither a thirst for blood, nor the love of re- 
nown, ever prompted him to arms. He was ^he open 
advocate for honorable peace— the avowed and devo* 
ted friend of the whites. But he loved his own people 
and the hunting grounds in which they roamed ; and, 
when his country's wrongs denmnded redress, he be- 
came the " thunderbolt of war," and avenged the ag- 
gressions upon his tribe with energy and power. He 
fought, however, that peace might reign*; and, after the 
Iwittle in which he so highly distinguished himself, was 
the first among his associated chiefs to proi)ose a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. While he mourned over the inevita- 
ble doom of the Indians, he had the sagacity to perceive 
Ihat all efforts to avert it, were not only useless, but, tn 
the end, reacted upon them with withering influence. 

He has been justly called a great and a good man. 
lie was the zealous friend of the Moraviaa missions; 
and warmly encouraged every effort to ameliorate the 
moral and physical condition of his people. « His no* 
ble bearing," says Mr. Withers, " his generous and dis- 
interested attachment to the colonies, when the thunder 
of British cannon was reverberating through the land, 
his anxiety to preserve the frontier of Virginia from 
tlesolation and death, (the object of his visit to Point 
Pleasant,) all conspired to win for him the esteem and 
vespect of others; while the untimely and perfidious 
tnaiiuqr of his 4^ath, caused a deep and iastttig regret 
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.to pervade the bosoms even of those who were enemies 
to his nation ; and excited the just indignatipn of all 
towards his hihuman and barbarous murderers." The 
strong native powers of his mind had been more en- 
riched by observation, y^vel and intercourse witli the 
whites, than is usual among the Indian chiefs. He 
was familiarly acquainted with the topography and 
geography of the north-west, even beyond the Missis- 
sippi river, and possessed an accurate knowledge of 
the various treaties between the whites and the Indian 
tribes of t^is region, and the relative rights of each 
party. 

At the treaty with Dunmore, he made a speech alike 
creditable to his love of country and his sense of justice. 
He pourtrayed, in living colors, the wrongs inflicted 
upon the Indians by the colonists, and placed in strong 
contrast the former and present condition of his nation, 
the one being happy and prosperous, the other degraded 
and oppi'essed. He spoke in a strain of manly bold- 
ness of the repeated perfidy of the white people ; and 
especially, of the unblushing dishonesty of the traders ; 
and, finally concluded by proposing as one of the fun- 
damental provisions of the treaty, that no commerce 
with the Indians should be carried on for infdividual 
profit, but that honest men should be sent among them 
by their white brother, with such things as they needed, 
to be exchanged, at a fair price, for their skins and furs : 
and still further, that no "fire-water," of any kind, 
should be introduced among them, inasmuch as it de- 
praved his people and stimulated them to aggressions 
upon their white brethren. 

As an Qfator, the feme of Cornstalk stands high. 
Colonel Benjamin Wilson, an ofiicer in Dunmore's cam** 
paign, in 1774, wjio was present at the interview (at 
camp Charlotte) between the chiefs and the governor, 
in speaking of Cornstalk, says, " when he arose, he- was 
in no wise confused or daunted, but spoke i!i a distinct 
and audible voice, without stammering or repetition, 
and with peculiar emphasis. His looks, while address- 
ing Dunmore, were truly grand and majestic, yet grace- 
ful and attractive. 1 have heard the first orators in 
Vinriniai — Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee,— 
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but never have I heard one whose powers of deUvery 
surpassed those of Cornstalk." 

The treaty at camp Chajrlotte did not bring much 
repose to the frontier. In the course of the two years 
succeeding it, new difficulties arose between the Indians 
and the inhabitants of western Virginia. Ekirly in the 
spring of 1777, several tribes joined in an offensive 
alliance against the latter. Cornstalk exerted all his 
influence to arrest it, but in vain. Sincerely desirous 
of averting war,-he resolved to communicate this con- 
dition of affairs to the Virginians, in the hope that they 
might dissipate the impending war-cloud. This infor* 
mation he determined to give in person. Taking with 
him Red Hawk, and one other Indian, he went secret- 
ly to the fort at Point Pleasant, with a dag of peace, 
and presented himself to the commander of that post. 
After stating to him the object of the mission, and 
fully explaining the situation of the confederate tribes 
and their contemplated attack upon the whites, he re- 
marked, in regard to his own, "the current sets (with 
the Indians,) so strong against the Americans, in con- 
sequence of the agency of the British, that they (the 
Shawanoes) will float with it, I fear, in spite of all my 
exertions.*' No sooner had this information been given 
to the commander, captain Matthew Arbuckle, than he 
decided, in violation of all good faith, to detain the two 
diiefs as hostages, to prevent the meditated attack on 
the settlements.: This he did ; and immediately gave 
information to the executive of Virginia, who ordered 
additicmal troops to the frontier. In the mean time, 
the officers in the fort held frequent conversations with 
Cornstalk, whose intelligence equally surprised and 
pleased them. He took pleasure in giving them minute 
descriptions of his country, its rivers, prairieis and lakes, 
its game and other productions. One day, as he was 
drawing a rude map on the floor, for the gratification 
of those present, a call was heard from the opposite 
shore of the Ohio, which he at once recognized as the 
voice of his favorite son, Elenipsico, a noble minded 
youth, who had fought by his father's side in th6 battle 
of Point Pleasant. At the request of Cornstalk, Kenip- 
sico orossed over the river, and joined him in the ^^ •^- 
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wliere tliey had an affcctiDtiatc and touching meeting. 
The son had become, uneasy at his father's long ab» 
sence; and regardless of danger, had visited this place 
in search of him. It happened on the foilowmg day 
that two white men, belonging to the fort, crossed over 
the Kanawha, upon a hunting excursion ; as Xhey were 
returning to their boat, they were fired upon by some 
Indians in ambush, and (me of the hunters, named Gil- 
iiiore, was killed, the other making his escape. The 
news of- this murder having reached the fort, a party 
of captain Hall's men crossed the river and brought in 
the body of Gilmore ; whereupon the cry was raised, 
<Oet us go and kill the Indians in the forf An in- 
furiated gang, with captain Hall at their head, instantly 
started, and iadespit^ of all reiSionstrance, and the most 
solemn assurances that the murderers of Gilmore had 
no connection whatever with the imprisoned chiefe, 
they persisted in their cruel and bloody purpose, swear* 
ing, with guns in their hands, that they would shoot 
any one who attempted to oppose them. In the meaiu. 
time, the mterpreter's wife, whp had been a -captive 
among the Indians, and had a feeling of regard for 
Cornstalk and his companions, perceiving their danger, 
ran to the cabifi to tell tliem of it ; and to let fhern lnM>w 
tliat Hall and his party charged Eienipsico with having 
brought with him the Indians who had killed Gilmore. 
This, however, the youthful chief denied most poa- 
tively, asserting that he came unattended by any one, 
and for the single ptirpose of learning the fate of his 
father. At this time captain Hall and his followers, in 
despite of the remonstance and command of captain 
Arbuckle, were approaching the cabin* of the prisoners. 
For a moment, Eienipsico manifested some agitation. 
His father spoke and encouraged him to be calm, saying, 
"my son, the Great Spirit has seen fit that we should 
die together, and has sent you here to that end. It is 
bis will, and let us submit; it is all for the best;'* atid 
turning roimd to meet the assassins at the door, was 
shot with seven bullets, and expired without a groan. 
Tbe momentary agitation of El^psico passed off, and 
keeping his seat, he met his death with stern and hero* 
ie apathy. R^ Hawk manifested less resolution, ai»d 
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Hiade a fntktess eSort to conceal bnn^lf In the chii» 
ney of the cabiii. He was discovered wad imB^anlkf 
^t The fotirth Indtan wns iben sldwly and cnt^ily 
put to <feaeb% Thiis tenntnftted this dark i^ feanrM 
tragedy— 4eiaving a fool btet on tin fame of histc^, 
which all the waters of the boanliful €mOf on wfaoot 
banks k was perpetrated^ can never Wash only and the 
re&iembranoe <tf which will lotig «ttlltve the hecoio and 
hapless nation which gave birth to the «oMe OmUlalM 

SFB3lieA-LAWBA—yfrfE HlGtt HoUlf, 

genertHy Inowa aa 

CAPTAIN LOGAN 

In September^ 176^ captain Benijainin Logan^ of 
Kentucky^ led an expeditiou^of in^iiniled mtftk frooi ttM 
state against the Shawanoes, on the Qortfe aide of Iha 
Ohio, and destroyed the Madiiacbae towns on the wm^- 
ters of Mad riv^« Most of the warriofs ha jpp ed ed to 
be absent from the villages when the iavadtag- an»jr 
reached ihem. About thirty persons wero capfufod^ 
chieiy women and children. After the slight resisiatiee 
whkh was nubdo by the Indiana had eeased, eapteia 
Loan's men were both annoyed and e^iiM^i^A by. 
some arrows, shot amoiig thec» by aft invisibie bat atot* 
unpractised hand. After considerabte iOMrchy in the 
tall grass around the camp, an Indian yoiUb was di»- 
'covered, who with Ms bow and a quiver of an^ows^ 
had concealed himself in a position frotti whid» he co«M 
siKx^essfuHy throw his diarts against the entemy : that 
intrepid boy was Lo«», the subject of the pi>e8enl 
biographical sketch. He likewise wais made praoner, 
and with the others carried to Kentucky^ Tho cOo^ 
mander of the expedition was so much pleased with 
the bold conduct of this boy^ ^t upon fetiHliii^ 
home^ he made him a memb^ of his own fendlyy in 
which he resided some years, until at lengti^at a coun- 
cil for the excha^fe of prisoners, held on the bank of 
the Ohio, opposite to Maysvitie,^ between some Shaw- 
aaoe chiefs and a deputation of <»tizeas Ivom Ketl^ 
tacky, our young hero was petniittad l» return 4o his 
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native land. He was ever afterwards known by the 
name of Logan. 

Of the family of this distinguished individual, we 
have been enaUed to gkan but few particulars. In 
M*Afee*3 History of the Late War, and in Butler's His- 
tory of Eentucky, he is represented to bave been tlje 
•on of Tecumseh's sister: this is mamfestly an error; 
there was no relationship between them, either by 
blood or mairia^ie. 

Ijogan was a member of the Machachac tribe of the 
Sbawanoes, and was elevated to the rank of a dvil 
chief on account of his many estimable qualities, both 
intellectual and moral. He was a married man, and 
left behind him a wife and several diildren — ^requesting 
on his death bed that they might be sent into Kentucky, 
and placed tQider the patronage of his friend, colonel 
iiari&i, wbo had married the daughter of his early 
patron, captain Logan* This, however, was not done, 
owing to objections interposed by the wife. The per- 
sonal appearance of Logan was remarkably good, be- 
ing six feet in height, finely formed and weighing near 
two hmidred pounds. 

' From the period of his residence in Kentucky, to 
feat of his death, Logan was the unwavering friend 
of fee United States. He was extensively and favora- 
bly known on the frontier of Ohio, and the Indiana 
temritory; and, immediately after the declaration of 
war against ikigland in 1812, he joined the American 
service. He acted as one of fee guides of general 
HulPs army to Detroit ; and, prior to fee actual invest- 
ment of fort Wayne, — an account of which will be 
presently given — he was employed by the Indian agent 
at Piqua, on an important and delicaie mission. The 
Indians around fort Waytie were giving indications 
of a di^>osition to abandon their neutrality. Tliis 
rendered it expedient that the women and children 
feen at that point, should be retnoved within the in- 
habited portions of Ohio. John Johnston, the Indi- 
an agefit at Piqua, knowing Logan intimately, and 
having great confidence in his judgment as well as his 
fidelity, selected him to perform this duty. He was 
accordingly furnished with a letter to the commandant 
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of tliat forty in which assurances were given^ that the 
persons about to be removed might confidently rely 
upou the discretion and enterprise of Logan. He pro- 
ceeded on his mission, and cxeciUed it successfully: 
bringing into Piqua — ^near one hundred miles distant 
from fort Wayne — twenty-five women and children; 
the former, without an exception, bearing testimony to 
the uniform delicacy and kindness with which he treat- 
ed them. Deeply impressed with the dangerous re- 
sponsibility of tiie office he had assumed, he is said noC 
to have slept from the time the party left fort Wayne, 
until it reached Piqua. 

We next hear of Logan, in comicction with the 
memorable siege of fort Wayne. This post, which 
was erected in 1794, stood at the junction of the St, Jo- 
seph's and St. Mary's rivers, and, although not with- 
in the limits of Ohio, its preservation was all-important 
to the peace and safety of our north-western frontier. 
Having been built of wood, it was, in }S12, a pile of 
combustible matter. Immediately after the surrender 
of general Hull, in August, 1812, the Indians, to the 
number of four or five himdred, closely invested this 
place. The garrison at that time, including every de- 
scription of persons, amounted to less than one hun- 
dred persons, of whom not more than sixty or seveiity 
were capable of performing military duty. These were 
commanded by captain Khea, an officer who, from 
several causes, was but ill qualified for the sta4ion« 
His lieutenants were Philip Ostrander and Daniel Ciu- 
tis, both of whom, throughout the siege, discharged 
their duty in a gallant manner. 

At the time of the investment of this place, there 
was a considerable body of Ohio troops in the neigh- 
borhood of Piqua. These had been ordered out by 
governor Meigs, for the relief of Detroit; but, upon 
hearing of the surrender of that place, their course 
was directed towards fort Wayne. They wore, how- 
ever, almost in a state of disorganization, and mani- 
fested but little ardor in. entering upon this new duty. 
Perceiving this state of things, and aware that the fort 
was in imminent danger, a young man, now major 
William Oliver, of Cincinnati, determined upon makmg 
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an effort to reach the garrison. Ymmg OHver was a 
resident of fort Wayne, and was on his return froni a 
visit to Cincinnati when, at Piqua, he learned that the 
place was besieged. He immediately joined a rifle 
company of tfce Ohio militia; bnt seeing the tardy 
movenaents of the troops, in advancing to the relief of 
the fort, he resolved in the first place to return with all 
possible expedition, to Cincinnati, for the purpose of 
inducing colonel Wells, of the 17th U. S. infentry, to 
march his regiment to the relief of the fort ; and, in the 
second place, to make an effort to reach it in person, 
that the garrison might be encouraged to hold out instil 
reinforcements should arrive. Wnen Oliver arrived 
in Cincinnati, he found tliat general Harrison had just 
crossed the Ohio, from Kentucky, and assumed the 
command of the troops composing the north-western 
army. He called upon the general, stated the condition 
of things on the frontier, and avowed his intention of 
passing into the fort in advance o( the reinforcements. 
The general informed him that the troops tlien at Cin- 
cinnati would be put in motion that day, and marched 
with all practicable expedition to the invested point 
This was on the 27th of August; on the 31st Oliver 
overtook the Ohio militia at the St. Mary's river. 
Here he learned that Adrian and Sliane, two experi- 
enced scouts, had been sent in. the direction effort 
Wayne, apd had returned with mformation that the 
hostfle Indians were in great force on the route to that 
place. On the next day, general Thomas Worthington, 
of Chillicothe, who was then on ^e frontier as Indian 
commissioner, seeing the great importance of commu- 
nicating with the garrison, determined to unite witH 
Oliver in the attempt to reach it. These two enterpri 
sing individttals induced sixty-eight of the Ohio troops 
and sixteen Shawanoe Indians, among whom was Loh 
gan, to accompany them. They marched eighteen 
miles that day, and camped for the night at Sfeane^s 
crossing. 

Next morning they J^ain moved forward, but in the 
course of the day, some thirty-six of their party aban- 
doned the hazardous emerprise, and returned to the 
naainanny. The remainder pursued their route, and 
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^ encamped that evening within twenty-four miies of fort 
' Wayne. As the party was not strong enough in its 
'present coiuiition to encounter the besieging enemy, 
- general Worthington was very reluctantly induced to 
remain tiX this point, while Oliver, with Logan, captain 
Johnny and Brighthorn, should make an eftbrt to reach 
tlie fort. Being well armed and mounted, they started 
3t daybreak next morning upon this daring adventure. 
Proceeding with great caution, they came within five 
miles of the fort, before they observed any fresh Indian 
signs. At this point the keen eye of Logan discovered 
tlie cunning strategy of the enemy ; for the purpose of 
concealing tiieir bodies, they had dug holes on either 
side of ihix road, alternately, at such distances as to se- 
ciue them from their own fire : these were intended for 
night watching, in order to cut off all communication 
with the fort. Here the party deemed it advisable to 
leave the main road, and strike across the country to 
the Maumee river, which was reached in safety at a 
point one and a half miles below the fort. Having tied 
their horses in a thicket, the party 'proceeded cautiously 
on/oot, to ascertain 'Wl^ther our troops or the Indians 
were in possession of the fort. Having satisfied them- 
selves on this point, they returned, remounted their 
horses, and takins the main road, moved rapidly to the 
fort. Upon reaching the gate of the esplanade, they 
found it locked, and were thus compelled to pass down 
thq river bank, and then ascend it at the northern gate. 
They were favored in doin^ so by the withdrawal of 
the hostile Indians from this point, in carrying out a 
plan, then on the point of consummation, for taking the 
fort by an ingenious stratagem. For several days pre- 
vious to this time, the hostile chiefs under a flag of 
truce, had been holding intercourse with the garrison ; 
and had, it is supposed, discovered the unsoldier-like 
condition of the commander. They had accordingly 
arranged their warriors in a semicircle, on the west 
and south sides of the fort, and at no great (Jistance 
from it. Five of the chiefs, under pretence of treating 
v/ith the officers of the garrison, were to pass into the 
fort, and when in cojuncU were to assassinate the subal- 
tern officers with pistols and knives, concealed under 
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their blankets; and then to seize captain Rhea, who, in 
his trepidation, and under a promise of personal safety, 
would, they anticipated, order the gates of the fort to 
l)e thrown open for the admission of the besiegers. 
The plan, thus arranged, was in the act of being car- 
ried into execution at the moment when Oliver and 
his companions reached the gate. In speaking of the 
opportune approach of this party, heutenant Curtis 
says, " the safe arrival of Mr. Oliver at that particular 
juncture, may justly be considered most miraculous. 
One hour sooner or one later, would no doubt have 
been inevitable destruction both to himself and escort; 
the parties of Indians who had been detached to guard 
the roads and passes in different directions, having all 
at that moment been called in, to aid in canying the 
fort. It is generally believed by those acquainted with 
the circumstances, that not one hour, for eight days and 
nights preceding or following the hour in which Mr. 
Oliver arrived, would have afforded an opportunity of 
any probable safety.*' Winnemac, Five Medals, and 
three other hostile chiefs, bearing the flag under which 
they were to gain admittance to the fort to carry out 
their treacherous intentions, were surprised by sud- 
denly meeting at the gate, Oliver and his companions. 
Coming from different directions and screened by the 
angles of the fort, the parties were not visible 'to each 
other until both were near the gate. On meeting, they 
shook hands, but it was apparent that Winnemac was 
greatly disconcerted ; he immediately wheeled and re- 
turned to his camp, satisfied that this accession of 
strength to the garrison — the forerunner, in all probabil- 
ity, of a much larger force — ^had defeated his sclieme. 
The others of his party entered the fort, and remained • 
some little time, during which they were given to un- 
derstand that Logan and his two Indian companions 
r were to remain with the garrison. Oliver, in the mean 
time, having written a hasty letter, describing the con- 
dition of the fort, to general Worthington ; and the In- 
dians being equipped with new rifles from the public 
stores, they prepared to leave the fort without delay. 
-Fortunately their movements were not observed by the 
-'^nemy, until they had actually started from the garri- 
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son gate. Thej now pot spurs to tfaeir horses and ( 
ed ol* at full fspeed. Tiie hostile Iiidians were install^ 
iu motion to itnerc^ them; the race was a severe ana 
perilous one, but Logan and his oompanioos cleared 
the enemy's line iu safety, and this aceomplisbed, his 
loud shout of triumph' rose big^ in the air, and Ml lilee 
music upon the ears of the beleaguered garrison. The 
party reached general Worthingtoa's camp ^urly the 
next morning, and delivered 01iver^l letter to hinu 
Notwithstanding the p^ilous condition of the ganrison, 
however, the Ohio troops dela3red moving for its relief, 
UDtil they were overtaken by general Harrison, who, 
with liis reinforcements, was unable to reach the foit 
until the twelfth* In the mean time the Indians kept 
up an incessant firing, day and night, upon the fi>rt, 
killing on one occasion^ two of the garrison who pass- 
ed out of the gale on police duty. Several tiiiies the 
buildings of the fort Were set on fire by the burning 
arrows which were shot upon them, but by the vigi- 
lance of the garrison in extii^uishing the flanaes, a 
general conflagration was prevented. Some days aftef 
the arrival of Oliver, the Indians appeared to be mak- 
ing preparations for some uncommon movement, and 
^ne afternoon, just before ni^^iall, sueoeeded in get- 
ting possession of one of the trading houses standii^ 
near the fort. From this point they demanded a sur^ 
render of the garrison, imd^ a promise of protection ^ 
and with a tlireat of extermination if they were com- 
pelled to carry the lort by storm : they alleged, farther, 
tl^t they had just been zeii^'oroed by a laxge numbei 
of Warriors, some pieces of British cannon, and artiUe** 
irists to man them. Their demand being promptly re- 
fused, they immediately closed in upcm the fort, yelling 
hideously, firing their guns and also a couple of can- 
^o. Every man in the fort capable of doing duty, 
i^ow stood at his post, havingjseveral stands of loculei 
trms by his ^del They were directed by the acting 
lieutenant, Curtis,^ not to fire imtil the Indians had 
approached within twenty-five paees of the fort : the 
<»« — ■ ■--*■> ' ■ ■ ...... 

♦ Captain Rhea, by conunon consent, waa suspended for incapadty, 
tni Ueutettant Osirander was ou Uie sick list. 
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fiie wn» at iangiti Ofenad nppn the eatife Indian iinas, 
9^ itt & maimer so de^uctiTey that in twenty muuites 
the enemy retreated whh the loss of eighteen of th^ 
varriors, kiUed. It was discoirered, subsei^uently, that 
Ibfi ^UBOQ used on this occasioa by the Indians, had 
been made of wood by some Bri'ti^ traders who, were 
with them; one of the pieces burst upon the first, and 
the other on the seooDd, iire. 

Ttie day befoi^ general Harrison reached this place, 
the Indians conoetttrated ai a swai^y five miles south 
of the forty for the purpose of giving him battle ; but 
after reconnoitering his force, and finding it too strong 
for them, they fell back, passing by the fort in great 
dim^der, in the hope, it is supposed, of drawing ont the 
^Etrnsoa^ under a belief that they, (the Indians,) had 
been defeated by general Harrison's army. To pro* 
mote this idea, they, had, while lying at the swamp, 
kindJed extensiye fires, that the rising volume of smoke 
might be mistaken for that which usually overhangs 
the field of battle, liiis device proving i^na vailing, the 
Indians, after a vigoroos investment, running through 
more than twenty days, withdrew forev^ from the 
iiege <rf fort Wayne- 

The enterprise of yoong Oliver, just related, reflected 
Ifae highest credit on his bravery and patriotism : being 
wholly voluntary on his part, the moral heroism of the 
act was only surpassed by its fortunate results ; as it 
pBevented, in all probability, the fall of an important 
foontier post, and saved its garrison from the tomahawk 
and scalping knife. So hajcardous was the eSoH deem- 
ed, indeed, that experienced frontier's-men endeaVor 
ed to dissuade him from the undertaking; and even 
l^ogan considered it one of great peril ; but when once 
resolved upon, he gallantly incurred the hazard of the 
deed, and showed himself worthy of the trust reposed 
in him. 

In November of this year, general Harrison directed 
Logan to take a small party of his tribe, and reeon- 
noitie the country in the direction of the Rapids of tlie 
Idaumee. When near this point, they were met by a 
body of the enemy, superior tq tjieir own in number, 
and compelled to retreat, LfOgan, captain Johnny and 
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Bright-horn, who composed the partjr, eflected their 
escape, to the left wing of the army, then under the 
command of general Winchester, who was duly inform- 
ed of the circumstances of their adventure. An officer 
of the Kentucky troops, general P., the second in com- 
mand, without the slightest ground for such a charge, 
accused Logan of infidetity to our cause, and of giving 
mtelligence to the enemy. Indignant at this foul accu- 
sation, the noble chief at once resolved to meet it in a 
manner Uiat would leave no doubt as to his faithfulness 
to the United States. He called on his friend Oliver, 
and having told him of the imputation that had been 
cast upon his reputation, said that he would start from 
the camp next morning, ^ai|d either leave his body 
bleaching in the woods, or return with such trophies 
from the enemy, as would relieve his character from 
the suspicion that had been wantonly cast upon it by 
an American oflBcer. 

Accordingly, on the morning of ^e 22d he started 
down the Maumee, attended by his two faithful com- 
panions, captain Johnny and Bright4iorn. About noon, 
having stopped for the purpose of taking rest, they 
were suddenly surprised by a party of seven of the en- 
emy, amoitgst whom were young Elliott, a half-breed, 
holding a commission in the British service, and the 
celebrated Potawatamie chief, Winnemac. Jjogsm made 
no resistance, but with great presence of mind, extend- 
ing his hand to Winnemac, who was an old acquain- 
tance, proceeded to inform him, thai he and his two 
companions, tired of the American service, were just . 
leaving general Winchester's army, for the purpose of 
joining the British. Winnemac, being famiUar with 
Indian strategy, was not satisfied with this declaration, 
but proceeded to disarm I»gan and his comrades, and 
placing his party around them, so as to prevent their 
escape, started for the British camp at the foot of the 
Rapids. In the course of the afternoon, Tx^gan's ad- 
dress was such as to inspire confidence in his sincerity, 
and induce Winnemac to restore to him and his com- 
panions their arms. Logan now formed the plan of 
attacking his captors on the first favorable opportunity; 
sand whilst marching along, succeeded in communicate 
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Ing the snbstance of it to captain Johnny and BrigbtCr 
horn. Their gun« beiiig-already loaded, they had little 
fnrther preparation to make, tlian to put bullets into 
their mouths, to facilitate the xeloading of their arms. 
In carrying on this process, captain Johmiy, as he after- 
wards related, fearing that the man marching by his 
side had observed the operation, adroitly did away the 
impression by remarking, ^*me chaw heap tobac.'' 
• The evening being now at hand, tl>e British Indians 
determined to encamp on the bank of Turkeyfoot creek, 
about twenty miles from fort Wuichester. Confiding 
in the idea that Logan had really deserted the Ameri- 
can service, a part of his captors rambled around the 
place of their eneampment, in search of bl^ckhaws. 
They were no sooner out of sight, than Logan gaye 
the signal of attack upon those who remained behind; 
they fired and two of the enemy fell dead-^the third, 
being only woiuided, required a second shot to de- 
spatch him; and in the mean time, the remainder of the 
party, who were near by, i-etumed the fire, and all of 
them "treed.'' There being four of the enemy, and 
only three of Logan's party, the latter could not watch 
all the movements of then* antagonists. Thus circum- 
stanced, and during an active fight, the fourth man of 
the enemy passed round until Logau was uncovered 
by his tree, and siiot him through the body. By this 
time Logan's party had woimded two of the surviving 
four, which cAused them to fall back. Taking advan- 
tage of this state of things, captain Johnny mounted 
Logan — now sufiering the pain of a mortal woimrf— 
and Bright-horn — also wounded — ou two of the ene- 
my's horses, and started them for Winchester's camp, 
which they reached about midnight. Ca^xtain Jolinny, 
having already secured the scalp of Wumemac, followed 
immediately on foot, and gained the same point early 
on the following morning. It was subsequently ascer- 
tained that'tlie two Indians of the British party, who 
were last wounded, died of their wounds, making in 
all five out of the seven, who were slain by Logan 
and his companions. 

When the naws of tViis gallant affair had spread 
«i.^.««.u i^j^e cnmp, and especially after it was known 
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tfmt Logan was mortally wouiKledy It created a de^p 
and mournful sensation. No one, it is believed, more 
deejay regretted the fatal catastrophe, than the author 
of the charge upon Logan's integrity, which Bad led to 
this imhappy result. 

Logan's popularity was very great; indeed he was 
alnH)sc universally esteemed in the army, for his fidelity 
to our cause, his unquestioned bravery, and tfie noble- 
ness of his nature. He lived two or three days after 
reaching the camp, but in extreme bodily ftgpny: he 
was buried by the officers of the army, at fort Wincnes- 
ter, with the honors of war. I^vious to his death, he 
related the particulars of this fatal enterprise to his 
friend Oliver, declaring to him that he prfzed his honor 
more than life ; and, having now vincUcated his repu- 
tation from the imputation cast upon it, he died satis- 
fied. In the course of this interview, and while wriA- 
ing with pain, he was observed to smile ; upon being 
questioned as to the cause, he replied, that when 1m 
recalled to his mind the manner in which captain John* 
«y took oft* the scalp of Winnemac, while at the same 
time dexterously watching the movements of the ene- 
my, he could not refrain from laughing — an incident in 
savage life, which shows the << ruling passion strong in . 
death.*' It would perhaps be difficult in the history 
of savage warfare, to point but an enterprise the execti- 
tion of which reflects higher credit upon the address 
and daring conduct of its authors, than this does upon 
Logan and his two companions. Indeed a spirit even 
less indomitable, a sense of honor less acute, and a pat- 
riotic devotion to a good cause less active, Aan were 
manifested by this gallant chieftain of the woods, might, 
under other circumstances, have weirconferred immor- 
tality upon his name. 

The Shawanoe nation has produced a number of 
distinguished individuals, besides thdse wha have been 
noticed in this brief sketch of that people. The plan 
of our work does not permit a nwre extended enumera- 
tion of them. When a full and faithful history of 
this tribe shall be written, it will be foimd, we think, 
that no tribe of aborigines on this continent, has given 
birth to so many men, remarkable for their talent^ 
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eocnrgy of chamcter, and miKtary proweM^ aft tim 
Shawanoe* 

Under a treaty held at the rapids of the Miami of 
Ihe lakes; iti iai7| by Dnncan Mc Arthur and Lewis 
Cass, commissioners on the part of the United Slates^ 
for extinguisMng Indian tlttes to lands in Ohio, the 
Shawanoes ceded to the government the principal por- 
tion of their lands within the lim;^ of this state. After 
thiB period they resided prindpaily on the reserve made 
by them at and around Wapukanotta, on the Aoglaize 
river. Here the greater part of them rematined^ until 
within a few ye^m^ past, when» yielding to the pressing 
appeals of the government, they sold their reserved 
lands to the ' United States, and removed west of the 
JVIississippi 

JFor a number of vears prior to their final depairture 
from OhiOj the society of Friends, with their character- 
istic philanthropy towards the Indians^ maintained a 
mission at Wapakanotta, for the purpose of giving in- 
struction to the Shawanoe children, and inducing the 
adults to turn their attention to agricultural pursuits. 
Notwithstanding the wanderii^ and warlike character 
of this tribe^ such was the success attending this eflbrt 
of active benevolence, that the Friends composing the 
Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana, still 
(Continue a similar agency among the Shawanoes, al- 
though they are now the occupants of the territory 
lying beyond the distant Arkansas. 

Whether the new position west of the Mississippi, in 
which the Indian tribes have been i^aced, will tend to 
promote their civilization, arrest their deterioration in 
morals, or .their declme in numbers, we think extreme- 
Ty proinematicaL Should such, however^ be the happy 
result, it may be anticipated that the tribe which tuas 
produced a Logan, a Cornstalk and a Tecumseh, will 
be among the first* to rise above the moral degradation 
in whk;h it is shrouded, and foremost to exhibit the 
renovating iafiuences of christian civilization. 
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THE LIFE OF TECUMSEH. 



CHAPTER L 



P^entage of ^recnmseh — ^his sister Tecumapease — ^his brothers Clieesec- 
kan. Sativreeseekmi, Ni^aaaeemo, Teiiskwautaira €fr the Prophet, m4 
Komebitikau. 

There are not wanting authorities for the assertion 
that both the Anglo-Saxon and Creek blood ran in the 
veins of Tecfmseh.* It has been stated that his pa- 
ternal grandfather was a white man, and that his mother 
was a Creek. The better opinion, however, seems to 
be, that he was wholly a Shawanoe. On this point we 
have the concurrent authority of John Johnston, late 
Indian agent at Piqua ; and of Stephen Ruddell, former- 
ly of Kentucky, who for near twenty years was a prison- 
er among the Shawanoes. They both possessed ample 
opportunities for ascertaining the fact, and unite in as- 
serting that Puckeshinwa, the father of Tecumseh, was 
a meniber of the Kiscopoke, and Methoalaske, the 
mother, of the Turtle tribe of the Shawanoe nation. 

The parents of Tecumseh removed from Florida to 
tbe north side of the Ohio, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The father rose to the rank of a 
^hief, and felj in the celebrated battle of the Kanawha, 
in 1774, leaving six sons and one daughter. Of these, 
one or two were born at the south, the others within 
what now constitutes the state of Ohio. They will be 
briefly noticed in the order of their birth. 

Cheeseekau, the eldest, is represented to have taken 
great pains with his brother Tecumseh, laboring not 
9nly to mdke him a distinguished warrior, but to instil 
into his mind a love of truth, and a contempt for every 

* The ttidian orthography of this name is Tccumtha, but the public 
wve been so long under a different impreaaien, that w> attemjjt has heen 
"iadfc in this work to restore the original reading. 

F 61^ 
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ihing mean and sordid. Cheeseekau fought by the 
side of his father. in the battle of Kanawha; and, some 
ye^rs afterwards, led a small band of Shawanoes on a 
predatory expedition to the s©nth, Tecumseh being one 
of the party* While tliere, tliey joined some (Jhero- 
'kees, in an attack upon a fort, garrisoned by white men. 
A day or two before the attack, Cheeseekau made a 
speech to his foUwrers, and predicted that at such an 
hour, on a certain morning, they would reach the fort, 
and that he should be shot in the forehead and killed; 
but that the fort would be taken, if the party persevered 
in the assault, which he urged them to do. An effi)rt 
,was made by his followers to induce him to turn back, 
but he refused. The attack took plac6 at the time pre- 
dicted, and Cheeseekau fell. His last words expressed 
the joy he felt at dying in battle ; he did not wish, he 
said, to be buried at home, like an old woman, but pre- 
ferred that the fowls of the air should pick his bones. 
The' fall of their leader created a panic atnong the as- 
saulting party, and they suddenly retreated.* 

Tecumapease, known also by the name of Mene- 
waulakoosee, was a sister worthy of her distinguished 
brother Tecumseh, with whom^ up to the period of his 
death, she was a great favorite. Sensible, kind hearted, 
and uniformly exemplary in her conduct, she obtained 
and exercised a remarkable degree of influence over the 
females of her tribe. She was united in marriage to a 
hrave^ called Wasegoboah," (stand firm,) who fell in the 
battle of the Thames, fighting courageously by the side 
of his brother-in-law, Tecumseh. In 1814, Tecuma- 
pease visited Quebec, in company with some other 
members of her tribe, from whence, after the close of 
the war between this country and England, she return- 
ed to the neighborhood of Detroit, where, not long af- 
terwards, she died. Tecumseh is represented to have 
entertained for her a warm affection, and to have treat- 
ed her, uniformly, with respect. He was in the habit 
of making her many valuable presents. 

Sauwaseekau, is supposed to have been born while 
his parents were removing from the south to the Ohio. 

* Stc|»hen RaddcU's manuscript narratiTe. 
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Cwicernmg him few particulars have been preserved. 
He stood \yell as a warrior, and was killed iii battle 
during Wayiie's campaigti in 1794. 

The fourth child, Tecumseh, or the Shdoting Star, i§ 
the subject of tliifi biography. 

Of tlie fifth, Nehaseemo, no information has been 
obtained. 

The two remaiAing children, Laulewasikaw, called 
after he became a prophet Tenskwautawa, and Knm- 
skaukan, were twins. Such is miderstood to have been 
tbe statement of tlie former, in giving the family pedi- 
gree. Other authorities* say that Tecumseh, liiuie- 
wasikaw, and Kumskaukau were all three bom at tlie 
same time. The last named lived to be an old man, 
and died without distinction. 

Laulewasikaw, as will appear in the course of this 
work, lived to attain an extraordinary degree of noto- 
riety. He became, under the influence of his brother 
Tecumseh, a powerful agent in arousing the supersti- 
tious feelings of the north-western Indians, in that 
memorable period of their history, between, the year 
1805, and the battle of Tippecanoe, in 1811, which dis- 
solved, in a great measure, the, charm by which he had 
successfully played upon their passions and excited 
them to action. The character and prophetical career 
of this individual wi^ necessarily be fully displayed in 
the progress of this work. There is, however, one trait 
of his character which may be appropriately mentioned 
in this place — his disposition to boast, not only of his 
own standing and importance, but also of the rank and 
respectability of the family to which he belonged. As 
an instance of this peculiarity, and of his tact in telling 
^ plausible tale, the following narration may be cited. 
It is an ingenious mixture of truth and fiction ; and 
^^s written down by the gentleman to whom it was 
related by Laulewasikaw. The language is^that of the 
individual to whom the narrative was made. 

"His paternal gmndfather, (according to his state- 
ment of the faihily pedigree) was a Creek, who, at a 
period which is not defined in the manuscript before 

* John Johnston and Anthony Shane. 
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Us, went to one of the southern cities, either Savaiundi 
or Chariesiton, to hold a council with the £nglish gor- 
ernor, whose (laughter was present at some o'f the mter- 
viewsw This young lady had conceived a violent ad- 
miration for the Indian character ; and, having deter- 
mined to bestow herself upon some <5 warlike lord'* of 
the forest, she took this occasion to communicate her 
partiality to her father. The next mornings in the 
council, the governor enquired of the Indians which of 
them was the most expert hunter ; and the grand^ither 
of Tecumseh, then a young and handsome man, who 
sat modestly in a retiml part of the room, was pointed 
out to him. When the council broke up for the day, 
the governor asked h^ daughter if she was really so 
partial to the Indians, as to prefer selecting a husband 
from them, and finding that sli^ persisted in this singu- 
lar predilection, he directed her attention to the young 
Creek warrior, for whom, at first sight, she avowed a 
decided attachment. On the following morning the 
governor announced to the Creeks that his daughter 
was disposed te iftarry one of their number ; and, hav- 
ing pointed out the individual, added, that his own con- 
Bent would be given* The chiefs at first very naturally 
doubted whether the governor was in earnest ; but up- 
on assuring them that he was sincere, they advised the 
young m^n to embrace the lady and her offer. He 
was not so ungallant as to refuse ; and having Consen- 
ted to the fortune that, was thus buckled on him, was 
immediately taken to another apartment, where he was 
disrobed of his Indian costume by a train of black ser- 
vants, washed, and elad in a new suit, and the mar- 
riage ceremony was immediately performed, 

"At the close of the council the Creete returned 
home, but the young hunter remained with his wife. 
He amused himself in hunting, in which he was very 
swicessful, and was accustomed to take a couple of 
black servanta^with him, who seldom failed to bring in 
^^ ^.^^^tities of game. He lived among the whites 
nntil his wife had borne him two daughters and a son. 
Vpon the birth of the latter, the governor went to see 
nis grandson, and was so well pleased, that he called 
nis Iriends together, and caused thirty guns to be fired. 
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Whto the boy was seven or eight years old his ftther 
•lied, and the governor took charge of the child, who 
was often visited by the Creeks. At the age of ten or 
twelve, he was permitted to accompany the Indians to 
their nation ^ where he spent some time ; and two years 
after, he again made a long visit to the Creeks, who 
then, with a few Shawanoes, Uved on a river called 
Panseekoalaakee, and began to adopt their dress and 
customs. They gave him an Indian name, Puckeshin- 
waii, which means sofneihing that drops; and after 
teaming their language, he b^anoe so much attached 
to the liidiaii life, that when the governor sent for him 
he refused to return." 

Such is the pleasant and artful story, narrated with 
solemn gravity by Laulewasikaw, to emblazon the &•» 
mily pedigree by connecting it with the governor of 
one of the provinces : and here, for the present, we 
take our leave of the <<Open Door." 

The band of Shawanoes with whom Pucke^inwau 
and his family emigrated to the Ohio, established them- 
selves, in the first place, in the valley of the Scioto, 
^m whence they subsequently removed to the watars 
of Mad River, one oi the tributaries of the Great MiamL 
After the deadi of Puekeshinwau, his wife Methoalaaa* 
kee, returned to the south, where she died at an advan- 
ced age, among the Cherokees. She belonged to the 
Turtle tribe of the Shawanoes, and her name signifies, 
« titrtle laying eggs in the sand. That she was a re- 
spectable woman, is the testimony of those iiirbo knew 
l^r personally : that she was naturally a superior one, 
may be fairly inferred from the character of at least a 
part of her children. 

With this brief account of an aboriginal family, 
hi^Iy reputable in itself, but on which the name of 
Tecumseh has conferred no small degree of distinction, 
ve now proceed to the immediate subject of this me-f 
naoir. 

p2 
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CHAPTER II. 



BMrth place of Tecumteh — destruotion of the Fiqna village — eaiiy hftbks 
of Tecumseh-^hU first battle — efiiirt to aboli^i ^the burning of |>ri8oii- 
ere — visits the Cherokees in the south — engages' in several battles — re- 
turns to Ohio in the autumn of 1790. 

Some diversity of opinion lias prevailed as to the 
birth place of Tecumseli. It- is generally supposed, 
and indeed is stated by several historians to have been 
in the Scioto valley, near the place where Chili icothe 
now stands. Such, however, is not the fact. He was 
bom in the valley of the Miamis, on the bank of Mad 
IJiver, a few miles below Springfield, and within the 
limits of Clark county. Of this there is the most satis- 
factory evidence. In the year 1805, when the Indians 
were assembling at Greenville, as it was feared with 
some Jiostile intention against the frontiers, tlie gover- 
nor of Ohio sent Duncan McArthur and Thonaas Wor- 
thington to that place, to ascertain the object aad dis- 
position of these Indians. TeoumseU and three othei 
chiefs agreed to return with these messengers io Chilli- 
cothe, then the seat of government, for the purpose of 
holding a "talk^^ with the governor. General McAr- 
thur, in a letter to the author of this work, under date 
of 1 9th November, 1821, says, "When on the way 
from Greenville to Chillicothe, Tecumseh pointed out 
to us the place where he was born. It was in an old 
Shawanoe town, on the north-west side of Mad River, 
about six miles below SjMringfield." This fact is corrob- 
orated by Stephen Ruddell, the early and intinaate asso- 
ciate of Tecumseh, who states that he was ^born hi the 
neighborhood of "old Chillicothe," in the year-17G8." 
The « old Cbillkotlie'^ here spoken of was a Shawanoe 
village, situated on Massie's creek, three miles north 
of where Xenia now stands, and about ten or twelve 
miles south of the village pointed out by Tecumseh, to 
general McArthur, as the spot of his nativity. This 
village was ihe ancient Piqua of the Shawanoes, and 
occupied the site on which a small town called West 
Rnston lias since been built. The principal part of 
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Piqua stood upon a plain, rising fifteen or twenty feet 
above the river. On the south, between the village 
and Mad River, there was an extensive prairie— on the 
north-east some bold cliffs, terminating near the river — ^ 
on the west and south-west, level timbered land ; while 
on the opposite side of tlie stream, another prairie, of 
varying width, stretched back to the high grounds, 
llie river sweeping by in a graceful bend — the precip- 
itous rocky cliffs — the undulating hills with their tow- 
ering trees — the prairies garnished with tall grass and 
brilliant flowers — combined to render the situation of 
Piqua both beautiful and picturesque. 

At ,the period of its destruction, Piqua was quite 
populous. There was a rude log fort within its limits, 
surrounded by pickets. It was, however, sacked and 
burnt ou the 8th of August, 1780, by an army of one 
thousand men from Kentucky, after a severe and well 
conducted battle with the Indians who inhabited it. 
All the improvements of the Indians, including more 
than two hundred acres of com and other vegetables, 
then growing in their fields, were laid waste and de- 
stroyed. The town was never afterwards rebuilt by 
the Shawanoes. Its inhabitants removed to the Great 
Miami river, and erected another town which they 
called Piqua, after the one that had just been destroy* 
^ ; and in defence of which they had fought with the 
skill and valor characteristic of their nation.* 

The birth of Tecumseh has been placed by some 
writers in the year 1771. Ruddell statesthat it occur- 
red in 1768, three years earlier, and this, we think, is 
probably the true period. His early boyhood gave 
promise of the renown of his maturer years. ' After 
^he death of his father, which occurred when he was 
in his sixth year, he was placed under the charge of 
his oldest brother, Cheeseekau, who taught him 40 
Imnt, led him to battle, and labored zealously to imbue 
his mind with a love for truth, generosity, and the 
jiractice of those cardinal Indian virtues, courage in 
battle and fortitude in suffering. From his boyhood, 

' For this sketch of Piqua, the author is duefly indebted to his ver 
We friend, Maj«>r James Galloway, of Xcuia, Ohio. 
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Tecumseli seems 4o have Jiad a passion for war. His 
pastuncs, like itiose of Napoleoo, were gene^lly in the 
sham-battle fielcL lie was the leader of his compan- 
ions in all their sports, ain) was accustomed to divide 
them into parties, one of whicli he always headed, for 
the purpose of fighting mimic battles, in which he usu- 
ally distiiiguislied himself by his activity, strength and 
skill.* His dexterity in the use of the bow and arrow 
exceeded thfit of aH the other Indian boys of his tribe, 
by whom he was loved and respected, and over whom 
lie exercised unbounded influence. He was generally 
surrounded by a set of companions who were ready to 
stand or fell by his side.t It is stated that the first bat- 
tle in which he was engaged, occurred on Mad Rivej, 
»ear where Dayton stancfe, between a party of Ken- 
tiickians, commanded by colonel Benjamin Logan, and 
$ome Shawanoes, At this time Tecumseh was very 
yoimg, and joined the expedition under the care of his 
brother, who was wounded at the first fire. It is rela- 
ted by some Indian chiefs that Tecumseh, at the com- 
mencement <^ the sj^ion, became frightened and ran.]: 
This may be true, but it is the only instance in which 
be was ever known to shrink from danger, or to loose 
that presence of mind for which he was ever after- 
wards remarkably distinguished. 

The next action in which Tecumseh participated, 
and in which he manifested signal prowess, was an 
attack made by the Indians upon some flat boats, de- 
scending the Ohio, above limestone, now Maysville, 
The yeajr in which it occurred is not stated, but Tecum- 
seh was not probably more than sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. The boats were captured, and all the 
persons belonging to them killed, except one, who was 
taken prisoner, and afterwards burnt. Tecumseh was 
a silent spectator of the scene, having never witnessed 
the burning of a prisoner before. After it was over, 
he expressed in strong terms, his abhorrence of the 
act, and it was finally concluded by the party that they ' 



» Stephen Ruddeli^s MS. aeoouni. f Anthony Shane. 

i A similar statement is made \n le^rd to the first battle of the celebrft> 
tea Red Jacket. 
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wottid neter bum any more ptisoncrs;* and to this 
rcsofiitiony be hhnselfy and fhe party also, it is beliered, 
ever afierwards scrupulously adhered. It is not less 
creditable to the humanity than to the genius of Te* 
cwiiseby that be should have taken this noble stand, 
and by the force and eloquence of his appeal, have 
brought his companions to the same resokition. He 
was then but a boy^ yet be had the independence to 
attack a cterished ctistom of his tribe, and the power 
of ai^ument to convince them, against all their precoii* 
ceived notions of right and the rules of warfare, that 
tire custom should be aboHslied. That his effort to put 
ft stop to this cruel and revoHing rfte, was not prompt* 
cd by any temporary expediency, but was the result 
of a humane disposition,^ and a right sense of justice, is 
abundantly shown by his conduct towards prisoners in 
after life. 

The boats^ we^ owfied by traders. The number of 
whites killed in the engagenaent has not been ascertain* 
ed. In the attack upon them, Tecumseh not only be- 
haved with great courage, but even left in the back 
ground some of the oldest and bravest warriors of the 
party. From this time his .reputation as a brave, and 
bis influence over other minds, rose rapidty among the 
tr&e to which he belonged. 

About the year 1787, Cheeseekau afid Tecumseh, 
with a party of Eiscopokes, one of the tribes of the 
Shawanoe naticm, moved westward on a huirting and 
predatory expedition. They made a stand for some 
nioiuhs on the waters of the Mississinnaway, and then ' 
crossed over to the Mississippi, opposite the mouth of 
Apple creek, where they enca»mped and remained for 
eight or nine ifipontlis. From thonce they proceeded to- 
wards the Cherokee country. On their rou*e, while op- 
posite fort M-assae,^ they engaged in a buffalo chase, dur- 
^ which Tecumseh was thrown from his horse, and 
had his thigh broken. t This accident detained them for 
some months at the place where it occurred. So soon aff 
he hM recovered, the party, headed by Cheeseekau, pro- 

♦ Stephen Ruddell. 

t Slume thinks both thighs were broken, ItuddcU says but one. 
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ceeded on their way to the country of the. Cherokee^ 
who were then at hostilities with the whites. Wiih 
that fondness for adventure and love of war, which 
have ever marked the Shawanoe character, they imme^ 
diately offered assistance to their brethren of the souths 
which being accepted, they joined in the contest 

The engagement in which they participated was an 
attack upon a fort, the name and position of which 
were not known to our informant. The Indian^, it is 
well known are always superstitious, and from the fact 
of Cheeseekau, having foretold his death, its occurrence 
disheartened them, and in despite of the influence of 
Tecumseh and the'Cherokee leaders, who rose abovcr 
the superstition of their comrades, the attack was given 
up, and a sudden retreat followed. 

Tecumseh, who had left the banks of the Miami in 
quest of adventures, and for the purpose of winning re- 
nown as a warrior, told the party that he was deter- 
' mhied not to return to his native land, until he had 
achieved some act worthy of being recounted. He 
accordingly selected eight or ten men and proceeded to 
the nearest settlement, attackfed a house, killed all the 
men in it, and took the women and children prisoners. 
He did not immediately retreat, but engaged in some 
other similar adventures. During this expedition he 
was three times attacked in the night in his encamp- 
ment; but omng to his good judgment in the choice of 
his camping ground, and his habitual watchfulness 
when in an enemy's country, no advantage was gained 
over him. On one occasion, while encamped in the edge 
of a cane-brake on the waters of the Tennessee, he was 
assaulted by a party of whites, about thirty in num- 
ber. Tecumseh had jiot lain down, but was engaged 
at the moment of the attack, in dressing some meat. 
He instantly sprang to his feet, and ordering his small 
party to follow him, rushed upon his foes with perfect 
fearlessness; and, having killed two, put the whole 
party to flight, he losing none of his own men. 

Tecumseh and his party remained at the south near- 
ly two years, traversing that region of country, visiting 
the different tribes of Indians, and engaging in the bor- 
der forays which at that period were constantly occiu*- 
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tmg between Uie whiles and tlie native possessors of 
the soil. He now determined to return liome, and 
accordingly set out with eight of his party. They pass* 
ed through western Virginia, crossed the Ohio near the 
mouth of the Scioto, and visiting the Machichac towns 
on the head waters of Mad River, from thence proceed- 
ed to the AiYglaize, which they reached in the fall of 
1 790, shortly after the defeat of general Harmar, hav- 
ing been at^nt from Ohio upwaMs of three years. 



CHAPTER HI. 



Tecumseh attacked near Big Rock by some whites undar Robert M*(*kl« 
land — severe Wttle with some Kentuckians on the East Fork of the Little 
Mianrn — attack upon Tecumseh in 1793, on the waters of Paint creek 
— ^Tecumseh present at the attack on fort Recovery in 1794 — partid- 
fMOes in tbe battle df the Rapid§ of the Mabmce, in 1791. 

From the period of his return, until August of the fol- 
lowing year, 1791, Tecumseh spent his time in hunt- 
ing. In the autumn of this year, when information 
reached the Indians, that general St.* Clair and his army 
were preparing to march from fort Washington, into 
their country, thi? chief headed a small party of spies, 
who went out for the purpose of watching the move- 
ments of the invading force.* While lyin^ on Nettle 
creek, a small stream which empties into the Great Mi- 
ami, general St. Clair and his army passed out through 
Greenville to the head waters of the Wabash, where 
he was defeated. Tecumseh, of course, had no per- 
sonal participation in this engagement, so creditable to 
the valor of the Indians, and so dissistrous to the arms 
and renown of the United States. 

In December, 1792, Tecumseh, with ten other war- 
riors and a boy, were encamped near Big Rock, be-, 
tween Loramie's creek and Piqua, for the purpose of 
hunting. Early one morning, while the party were 
seated round the fire, engaged in smoking, they were 
fifed upon by a company of whites near treble their 

* Stephen RuddeU. ' 
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number. TecOmseh raised the trar-wlioop, ilpoft whtcfe 
the Indians sprang to their arms, and promptly return- 
ed the fire. He then dhrected the boy to ran, and itt 
turning round a moment afterwards, perceJt^ed that onei 
6f his men, Black Turkey, ^as rumung also. H^ tert 
already rel««ted to the distance of one htmdted yards, 
yet such was his^ ffear of Tecunweh, he instantly obeyed 
the ofdet to return, indignantly git^en bim,ji:iwl joti^ed 
in the battle. Two of tiie whites were kHIed— one <^ 
them by Tecumseh — ^before they retreated. While pur* 
suing them Tecumseh broke the trigger of his rifle, 
which induced him to give up the chase, or prpbably 
more of the whites would have fallen. They were 
commanded by Robert McClelland. Tecumseh lost 
none of his men ; two of them, however, were wound- 
ed, one of whom was Black Turkey.* 

In the month of March, 1792,^ some horses were sto- 
len by the Indians, from the settiements in. Mason 
county, Kentucky. A petrtf of whites to the number 
of thirty-six, was immediately raised for the purpose 
of pursuing them. It embraced Kenton, Whiteman, 
M^ntire, Downing, Washburn, Calvin and several oth- 
er experienced woodsmen. The first named, Simon 
Kenton, a distinguished Indian figliter, was placed in 
command. The trail of the Indians being taken^ it 
was found they had crossed the Ohio just below the 
mouth of Lee's creek, which was reached by the pur- 
suing party towards evening. Having prepared rafts, 
they crossed the Ohio that night, and encamped. Early 
iiext morning the trail was again taken and pursued, 
on a north course, all day, the weather being bad and 
the ground wet. On the ensuing morning twelve of 
the men were unable to continue the pursuit, and were 
permitted to return.* The remainder followed the trail 
until eleven o^clock, A. M., when a bell was heard, 
which they supposed indicated their approach t4 the 
Indian camp. A halt was called, and all useless bag- 
gage and clothing laid aside. Whiteman and two 
others were sent ahead as spies, in different directions, 
each being followed by a detachment of the party. 

^ Amhony Shitie. 
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Aftf\r Bloving forward some dislaooBy U vaa Mmd Ikn 

the bell was aj^oaehing ttem. They baked «n4 

«ooa perceived a solitary Indian riding towards them 

Wtien within one hundx^ and fifty y«fds, he waa fired 

at and kiUed* Kenton directed the qpiee to preoeed^ 

being now satisfied that the cany of the IndiNis ¥r8« 

«eajr at hand. They pushed on xapkUy, and after g^ 

il% about fonr mites^ found the ladiaiis eoeamped, oa 

the south-east side of the east fofk of the little Mia«i# 

a few miles above the pbee whet e the. towft of Wits 

lia^Mbui^ has since been builc llie indicalions of m 

considerable body of Indians wete eet stcoag, that ttae 

expedieney of aa attack ai that hMff of the dny was 

donbied by Kenlon. A hurried council was hdU, ift 

which it was detenoftinad ta setiM^ if it oovld be ^kMsa 

without discovery^ and lie omcealed until night, and 

then assaoit the camp. This plan was carried inlo 

execution. Two of the q^ were left to wa^ the 

Indians, and aacer^in whether the pursuing party Imi 

been discovered. The others setjreated for some diflH 

ta^ce and took a commandii^^ posttien on a fk^ 

The spies w^atohed nntil niglit, and then leporled to 

their consmander, that they had not bee» discovered by 

the enemy. The men being wet and ceid, they wer« 

now maiched down into a holtow, where they kindled 

fires, dried their clothes, and put their rifles in oriM, 

The party was thon divided into three detaehiaentSy««n 

Kenlon commanding the right, M'lmite ths ceBitre,and 

Downing the left. By agreement, the theee divisions 

Were to move towards the camf^ simultaneouriy» and 

wh^ they had approached as near as possible, withom 

giving an alarm, were to be ginded in the eommeuce^ 

taent of the attack, by the fire from Kenton's pwrty. 

When Oownii^ and bi^ detachaaent had appfoached 

<^se| to the camp, an Indian rose u{>oti his foot, and 

began to stir up ^ fire, which was but dimly bumit^« 

Fearing ^ dia(X)very, Downing's party insi^ntly 8ho4 

him down. This was followed by a general fire from 

the three detachments, upon the Indians who were 

^piug under s^me marquees and bark tei^ doss 

upon- the margin of the stream. ^ But unfortunately, 

as it Droved in the sequel, Kenton's party had taken 
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^ BoiMie/^ as their watch- word. This name happening 
lo be as fiuniliar to theeiiemy as themsetres, led to some 
eonftision in the course of the engagement. When 
fired tipon, die Indians instead of retreating across the 
stream as had been anticipated, boldly stood to their 
arms, rBtnmed the fire or the assailants and rush^sd 
upon them. They were reinforced moreover firom a 
camp on the opposke side of the river,* which until 
theni had been unperceived by the whites. In a few 
minutes the Indians and the Kentuckians were Mended 
with each other, and the cry of <<Bo<Mie/' and «Che 
Boone/' arose simultaneously from each party. 

It was after midnight wben the attack was made, 
and there being no moon, it was very dark. Kenton 
perceiving that his men were likely to be overpowered* 
ordered a retreat after the attack had lasted for a few 
minutes ; this was continued through the remainder of 
the night and part of the next day, the Indians pursu- 
ing them, but withont killing more dian one of the re- 
treating party. "Hie Kentuckians lost but two njen, 
Alexander Mclntire and John Barr.t The k>ss of the 
Indians was much greater, according to the statements 
oif some prisoners, who, after the peace of 1795, were 
released and returned to Kentucky, lliey related that 
fourteen Indians were killed, and seventeen wounded. 
They stated further, that there were in the camp about 
one hundred warriors, among them several chiefs of 
note, indudhig Tecumseh, Battise, Black Snake, Wolf 
tod Chinskau ; and Ihat tiie party had been formed for 
the purpose o! annoying the settlements in Kentucky, 
and attacking boats descending the Ohio river. Ken- 
ton and his party were three days in reaching Lime- 
stone, during two of which they Were without food, 
and (lestitute of sufficient clothing to protect them from 
tim cold winda and rains of March. The foregoing 
particulars of this expedition are taken from the manu- 
script narmtive of general Benjamin Whiteman, one 

* M'Dooaia, in his interring '* Biographical Sketches,*' of some of the 
western p i o n e ero ,e«ys thb "second Hne of tents" was en the lower bottsn 
of the creek and not on the opposite side of it , 

fThe &thcr of the late BiRJor William Ban, for many yean a ciliae« 
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of the early and gallant pioneers to Kentoekyy^w a 
resident of Green county, Ohio. * 

The statements of Anthony Shane and of Stephen 
Ruddell, touching this action, vary in some particniars 
from that which has been given above, and also from 
tfie narrative in McDonald's Sketches. The principal 
difference relates to the number of Indians in the en- 
gagement, and the loss sustained by them. J^ey re* 
port but two killed, and that tlie Indian force was 
less than that of the whites. Ruddetl states that at 
Uie commencement of the attack, Tecumseh was lying 
by the fire,^ outside of the tents. When the first gun 
was heard he sprai^ to his feet, and calling upon Sin- 
namatba* to follow his example and charge, he rushed 
forward, and killed one of the iirhiteBt with his war- 
club. The other Indians, raising the war-whoop, seiz- 
ed their arm3, and rushing upon Kenton and his party, 
compelled them, after a severe contest of a few minutes, 
to retreat. One of the Indians, in the midst of the en- 
gagement, fell into the river, and in the effort to get out 
of the water, made so much noise, that it created a 
belief on the minds of the whites that a reinforcement 
was crossing the stream to aid Tecumseh. This is sup- 
posed to have hastened the order from Kenton, for his 
Dtten to retreat. The afternoon prior to the battle, one 
of Kenton's men, by the name oif Mclntire, succeeded 
in catching an Indian hcnrse, which he tied in the rear of 
4e camp ; and, when a retreat was ordered, he mount- 
ed aiMi rode off. Early in the morning, Tecumseh and 
four of his men setoff in pursuit of the retreating party. 
Having fallen upon the trail of Mclntire, they pursued 
it for some distance, and at length overtook him. He 
had struck a fire and was cooking some meat. When 
Mchitire discovered his pursuers, he instantly tied at 
full speed. Tecumseh and two others followed, and 
^ere fast gaining on him, when he turned and raised 
^is gun. Two of the Indians, who happened to be in 
^vance of Teoimseh, sprung behind trees, but he 

* Or Big Fiflh, the name by which Stephen Rudddl, then fighting with 
Teeuiueh, was called, 
t Mm Ban; idbrnd to kk a pieeeaing Mte. 
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TUsh«l*npoti Mefiitire and made him prisoner. He 
was tied and taken back to the battle ground. Upon 
reachuig it, Tecnmseh deemed it prudent to draw oflf 
his men, lest the whites should rally and renew the otr* 
tcu^k. He requested some of the Indians to catch, the 
horses, but they, hesitating, he undertook to do it him* 
self, assi^sd by one of the party. When he returned 
to camp with the horses, he found that his men had 
kaied Mclntire. At this act of cruelty to a prisoner, 
he was exceedingly indignant 'y declaring that it was a 
cowardly act to kill a matn when tied and a j«risoner. 
The conduct of Tecums^ in this engagi^nent, and in 
the events of the following morning, is creditaUe alike 
\o his courage and humanity^ Resolutely brave in bat 
tie, his arm was nevet tipMfled against a prisoner, noi 
did he suffer violence to be inflicted upon a eaptive 
without promptly rebuking it. 
McDonald, in speaking of th^ action^ says : 
** The celebrated Tecumseh commanded the Indians. 
His cautious and fbariess intrepidity made him a host 
wherever he went. In military taeticsi, night atteicka 
, are not allowabley^except in cases like this, when the 
assailing party are far inferior in nunri>ers. Sometimes 
in night attacks, panics and ccmfusion are created in the 
attacked party, which may Tender them a prey to infe* 
rior numbers; Kenton trusted to something iilce this 
on the present occasion, but was disappointed ; for when 
Tecnmseh was present, his influence over the mieu^ ctf 
his followers infused that confidence in his tact and in* 
trepidity, that they couki only be dejfeated by force erf 
numbers." 

Some time in the spring of 1793, Teciunseh and a 
few of his followers, while hunting in the Scioto^ valley 
on the waters of Paint creek, were unexpectedly attack* 
ed by a party of white men from Mason coiuaty. Ken* 
tucky. The circuntstauceS' which led to this skirmi^ 
were the followiog. Early in tihe spring of this year, 
an express reached the seuiement in Mason^ that some: 
stations had been attacked and captured on Slate creek, 
in Bath county, Kentucky, and that the Indians were 
returning with their prisoners to Ohio. A party of 
thirty-three men was imn^ediiEUely otised to ci^ «£ (heir 
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retreat. Hiese were divided into three companlesy of 
ten men each ; — Simon Kenton commanding one, — 
Baker ajiother, and James Ward- tlic third. The whole 
party crossed the Ohio river at Limestone, and aimed 
to strike the Scioto ahove the mouth of Paint creek. 
After crossing this latter stream, near where the great 
road from Maysville to Chillicotlie now crosses it, 
evenmg came on, and they halted &r the night In a 
^rt time they heard a noisQ, and a little exaniinatioa 
disclosed to them thafr they were in the immediate vi- 
cinity of an Indian encampment Their horses were 
promptly taken back some distance and tied, to prevent 
an alarm. A council was heM,— <»ptain BsJcer ofii^red 
to go and reconnoitre, which ^ing agreed to, he took 
one of his company and made the examination. He 
found the Indians encamped on the bsmk of the creek, 
their horses being between them and the camp of the 
tvhites. After Baker's report was made, the party de« - 
termined to remain where they were until near daylight 
the next morning ; and then to make an attack in the fol* 
lowing manner. Captain Baker and his men were to 
march round and take a position on the bank of the 
stream, in front of thje Indian camp : captain Ward was 
to occupy the ground in the rear ; and captain Kenton 
«ie side, while the river presented a barrio on the 
fourth, thus guarding against a retreat of the Indians. 
It was fiurther agre^ that the attack was not toccMn- 
mence until ttere was light enough to shoot with accii^ 
Kkcy, Before Kenton and Ward had reached the posi- 
tions they were respectively to occupy, the bark of a 
dog in the Indian camp was heard, and then the report 
of a gun. Upon this alarm, Bakier's men instantly fir- 
ed, and captains Kenton and Ward, with their compa- 
liies, raising the batUe cry, rushed towards the camp. 
To their surprise, they found Baker and his men in the^ 
i^ear, instead of the front of the Indians, thus derattg- 
ing the plan of attack, whether from design or acci- 
dent is unknown. The Indians sent back tlie battle cry, 
retreated a few paces, and treed. It was still too dark 
to fire with precision, but random shots were made, 
and a terrible shouting kept up by the Indians. Wliile 
the parties were thus at bay, Tecumseh had the address 
G 2 
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to send a part of their men to the rear of the Kentuck- 
ians for tlie horses ; and when they had been taken 
to the front, which was accomplished without discove- 
ry, the Indians mounted and effected their escapj, car- 
rying with them John Ward, the only one of their party 
who was shot-JThis individual, a whitfe man, had 
been captured when three years old, on Jackson^ one 
of the tributaries of Janies river, in Virginia. He had 
been raised by the Indians, among whom he had mar- 
ried, and reared several children. He was the brother 
of James Ward, one of the leaders of this expedition, 
and died of his Wound a few days after the engage- 
ment, as was subsequently ascertained. No Indian 
was killed in this skirmish, and but one of the Kentuck- 
ians, Jacob Jones, a member of Baker's detachment 
No pursuit of the Indians w^ made from this point, 
nor did they prove to be the same party who had been 
engaged in the attack upon the Slate creek station.* 

In McDonald's Sketches, it is stated that « three In- 
dians were killed in this action ; and that when fired 
upon by their assailants, they dashed through the creek, 
and scattered through the woods, like a flock of young 
partridges.'' 

On these points, the worthy author of the ^ Sketches^* 
has undoubtedly been misinformed. The Indians lost 
but one man, John Ward ; and after having treed, main- 
tained their ground until they had adroitly obtained 
possession of their horses, and then succeeded in ma- 
king their escape, carrying off not only the wounded 
man, but also the women and chiWren who were with 
them when attacked. This we learn from authorities 
before us, on which reliance may be placed.t By one 
of these, it appears that there were but six or seven 
warriors in the party ; and, that when the attack was 
made, Tecumseh called out to them that the women 
and children must be defended, and it was owing 
to his firmness and influence that the assailants were 
kept at bay until the horses of his party were secured, 

■• ■ ' ■ ■ ■ I , ■ ■ ■ " V ' ' ' 

* For the fbregoUig details of this liule expedition, tlie author is indebt- 
ed to aq>tain James Ward, of Mason county, Kentucky, who conunandcd 
one of the detacliments on tliis occasion. 

f Anthony Sliane. Stephen Rnddell. 
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and the necessary arrangemeats made for a haflty re- 
treat. 

- After this engagement, it is not known that Tecnm- 
seh was a party to any warlike movement, until the 
summer of the following year. He returned to the 
, waters of the Miami, and spent his time in hunting, for 
which he had a great fondness, and in which he was 
generally more successful than any other member of 
liis tribe. 

After general Wayne assumed the command of the 
north-western army, he caused a fort to be built <m 
the spot where the unfortunate defeat of his predeces- 
sor, general Arthur St. Clair, had occurred. This fort 
was. named. Recovery. 

In the summer of 1794, an attack was made upon it 
by a numerous body of Indians, among whom was Te- 
cumseh. They were accompanied by a British officer, 
and some artillerists, furnished with fixed ammunition, 
suited to the calibre of some field pieces which the In* , 
dians had taken from general St. Clair, at the time qf 
his defeat.* In referring to this attack and the move- 
ments of general Wayne, Withers, in his ^ Chronicles 
of Border Warfare,'* says: 

" Before the -troops marched 'from fort Washington, 
it was deemed advisable to have an abundant supply 
of provisions in the different forts in advance of this, as 
weU for the support of their respective garrisons, as for 
the subsistence of the general army, in the event of its 
being driven into them, by untoward circumstances. 
With this view, three hundred pack horses, laden with 
flour, were sent on to fort Recovery; and as -it was 
known that considerable bodies of the enemy were con- 
stantly havering about the forts, and awaiting oppor- 
tunities of cuttmg off any detachments from Uie main 
army, major McMahoo, with ninety riflemen under 
captain Hartshorn, and fifty dragoons under captain 
Taylor, was ordered on as an escort This force was 
so large as to discourage the savages from making an 
attack, until they should unite their several war parties, 

* For thif fact see gener^ Hftrriaon'« AddreM on Ibe 50th AiintvenM9 
«ftb fint settlement of Obio. 
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and before this a^rtd be ellected, oiajor McMahiNi 
reached the place of his destination. 

«<On the 3<Xli of Jiriy, as the escort was about leav- * 
ing fort Recovery, it was attacked by a body of one 
ttiousand Indians, iii the hnmediate Ticinity of the fort. 
CapCam Hartshorn had advanced only three or four 
hundred yards, at the head of the riflemen, when he 
was unexpectedly beset on every side. With the mo^ 
consummate bravery and good conduct, he maintained 
the unequal conflict, until major McMahon, placing 

-himself at the head of the cavalry, charged upon the 
enemy, and was repulsed with corisiderable loss. - Ma- 
jor McMahon, captain Taylor and comet Torrey fell, 
upon the first onset, and many of the privates were 
killed or wounded. The whole^ savage force being^ 
now brought tO' press on captain Hartshorn, that brave 
officer was forced to try and regain the fort ; but the 
enemy interposed its strength to prevent this movement. 

» Lieutenant Drake and ensign Dodd, with twenty vol- 
unteers, marched from the fort, and forcing a passage 
through a cohimn of the eR€?my, at the point of' the 
bayonet, joined the rifle corps at the inste^nt that cap- 
tain Hartshorn received a shot which broke his thigh. * 
Lieutenant Craig being killed, and lieutenant Marks 
taken prisoner, lieutenant J)rake conducted the retreat; 

^ and while endeavoriiig for an instant to hold the enemy 
in chedt, so as to enable the soldiers to bring off their 
wounded captain, himself received a shot in the groin, 
and the retreat was resumed, leaviftg captdm Hartshorn 
on the field. 

« When the remnant of the troops came within the 
walls of the fort, lieutenant Michael, who had been 
detached at an early period of the battle by captain 
Hartshorn to the flank of the enemy, was found to be 
missing, and was given up as lost; but while his friends 
were deploring his unfortunate fate, he and lieutenant 
Marks, who had been taken prisoner, were seen rush- 
ing through the enemy from opposite directions, to- 
wards the fort. They gained it safely, notwithstand- 
ing they were actively pursued, and many shots fired 
at ihem. Lieutenant Marks had got off by knock- 
ing down the Indian who held him prisoner; and 
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lieutenant Michael had kKst all of his party but three 
men.*' 

The official letter of general Wayne giving an ac- 
count of this action, places the loss of the whites at 
twenty-two killed airf thirty wounded. "The ene- 
my," conturaes the report, " were soon repulsed with 
great slaughter, but immediately rallied and reiterated 
the attack, keeping up a very heavy and- constant fire, 
at a more respectaMe distance, for the remainder of the 
day, which was answered with spirit and effect by the 
garrison, and that part of major McMahon's command 
that had regained the fort The savages were employ- 
ed during the night (which was dark and foggy,) in 
carrying off their dead by torchlight, which occasionally 
drew a fire from the garrison. They nevertheless suc- 
cecMted so well, that there were but eight or ten bodies 
left on the field, and those close under the influence <rf 
the fire from th^ fort. The enemy again renewed the 
attack on the morning of the first inst, but were ulti- 
mately compelled to retreat with loss and disgrace from 
that very field, where they had upon a former occasion, 
been proudly victorious." 

Tecumseh fought in the decisive battle between the 
American troops under general Wayne, and the com- 
bined Indian forces, which occurred on the 20th of Au- 
gust, 1794, near the rapids of the Miami of the lakes. 
It is* not known whether he attended the council, the 
evening previous to the engagement, in which the ad- 
vice of Little Turtle, the Miajni chief, was overruled 
bjr the infli^nce of the Shawanoe chief. Blue Jacket. 
The former was opposed to giving battle on the follow- 
ing day 5 the latter in favor of it. As a brave of dis- 
tinction, Tecumseh took the command of a party of 
. Shawanocs in the engagement, but had no participation 
in the plan of the attack, or the mode of carrying it 
into execution. At the commencement of the action, 
he was in the advance guard with two of his brothers. 
After fighting for some time, in attempting to Idad his 
rifle, he put in a bullet before the powder, and was 
thus unable to use his gun. Being at this moment 
pressed in front by some infantry, he fell back with his 
party until they met another detachment of Indians. 
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Tecumseli urged tliem to* MsluA fast and fight, sayi^ 
if any one would lend him a gun, he would sho\ir them 
how to do it A fowling-piece was handed to him, 
with which he fought for some time, until the Indians 
were again compelled to give ground. While faHiog 
hack, he met another party of Shawanoes, and although 
the whites were pressing on them, he rallied the Indi- 
ans, and induced them to make a stand in a thicket. 
When the infantry pressed close upon them, and liad 
discharged their muskets into the bu^es, Tecumseh 
and his party returned their fire, and then retreated, 
imtil they had joined the main body of the Indians be- 
low the rapids of the MiamL* 

In this memorable action, which gave vietoiy to the 
American arms, and humbled the north-western Indi- 
ans, William Henry Harrison and Tecumseh w^ere for 
tlie first time opposed to each other in battle^ They 
were both young, and indeed nearly the same age, 
and botI> displayed that courage and gallantry which 
ever afterwards signalized their brilliant aiKl eventful 
lives. ... 



CHAPTER IV. 



Tecumseh'g skill as a hunter— declines attending the treaty of Gieenvilie 
in 1795 — in 1796 removed to Great Mianii-^in 1798 joined a party of 
Dcia wares on White river, Indiana — in 1799 attended a council be- 
tween the whiles and Indians near Urbana — another at Chillicothe in 
1803 — makes an able speech — removes with the Prophet to Greenville, 
in 1805— the latter commences prophecying-r-causes the death of Tel»> 
boxti, Patterson, CoUos, and Joshua — governor Harrison's speech to the 
Prophet to arrest tliese murderers — effort of Wells, the U. S. Indian agent, 
to prevent Tecumseh and the Proplict from assembling the Indians at 
Grcenvillo — Tecumseh's speech iu reply — he attends a council at Chil- 
lioothe— s|)eech on tliat occasion— council at S^pringfield — ^Tocumseh 
principal speaker and actor. 

In the spring of the year 1795, Tecumseh was estab- 
lished on Deer creek, near where Urbana now stands, 
and engaged in his favorite amusement of hunting. 
This was more as a pastime than a matter of business. 

• Anthony Shane. 
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Tlie love of property was not a distinguishing trait of 
his eharacter ; on the contrary, his generosity was pro- 
verbial among his tribe. If he accumulated furs, they, 
or the goods which he received in return for tfiem, were 
dispensed with a liberal hand. He lored hunting be- 
cause it was a manly exercise, fit for a brave; and, for 
the additional reason, that it gave him the means of 
furnishing the aged and infirm with wholesome and 
nourishing food. The skill of Tecumseh in the chase 
has already been adverted to. While residing on Deer 
creek, an incident occurred which greatly enhanced his 
reputation as a hunter. One of his brothers, ainl seve- 
ral other Shawanoes of his own age, proposed to bet 
with him, that they could each kill as many deer, in the 
space of three days, as he could. Tecumseh promptly 
accepted the overture. The parties took to tro woods, 
and at the end of the stipulated time, returned with the 
evidences of their success. None of the party, except 
Tecumseh, hadmore than twelve deer skins ; he brought 
in upwards of thirty— near three thnes as many as any 
of h^ competitors. From this time he was generally 
conceded to be the greateaft hunter in the Shawanoe 
nation. 

In the course of the summer of this year, 1795, he 
commenced raising a party of his own, and began to 
style himself a chief He did not attend the treaty of 
Greenville, held by general Wayne, on the 3d of Au- 
gust, 1795, with the hostile Indians, but after its con- 
clusion. Blue Jacket paid him a visit on Deer creek, 
^and communicated to him the terms on which peace 
had l>een concluded. 

Tecumseh remained at this place until the spring of 
1796, when he removed with his party to the Great 
Miami, near to Piqua, where they raised a crop of 
conu In the autumn he again changed his plaoe of 
residence, and went over to the head branches of White 
Water^ west of the Miami, where he- and his party spent 
the winter; and in- the spring and sununer of 1797, 
raised another crop of com. 

Iji the year 1798, the Dela wares, then residing in 
part, on White river, Indiana, invited Tecumseh and 
his followers, to remove to that neighborhood. F 
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iug xMieepted this inTitatiou, aod made ibe feiqift^al^ hft 
coiUuuiod tus head quarters ki the vicinity of t^M 0tk^ 
tion for several years^occupied in the ordinary purdukf 
of the hunter-life — gradually extending his infltmiee 
aoiong the Indiaos, and adding to the numWr of hts 
party. ^ 

In 1799, there was a council held ahout six miles 
north of the place where Urbana now stands^ between 
the Indians and some of the principal settlers on Mad 
iiiver, for the adjustnuent of difficulties which had grown 
up betweeti these parties. Tecumseh, with other Shaw* 
mu>e chiefs., attended this council He appears to havo 
been the most conspicuous orator of the eonferenoei 
and made a speech on the occasion, which was nuieh 
admired f«r its force and eloqueiice. The interpreter, 
Dechouset, said that he found it very difficult to trans- 
late the lofty flights of Tecumseh, although he was as 
^ell acquainted with the Shawanoe language, as with 
the French, which was his mother tongwe,* 

-We next hear of Tecumseh, under circumstance^ 
which show the confidence reposed in him by the 
white settlers on the frontier. 

In the month of April, 1S03, Thomas Herrod, living 
sixteen mHi^ norUi-^est of ChUlicethe^ was shot, toma- 
jiawked, and scalped, near his own house. The In- 
dians were suspected of having committed this deed; 
a wanton and cruel retaliation was niade upon one of 
them, (guU^less no doubt of that particular crime,) and 
the settlement in the Scioto valley and north-west of it, 
was thrown into a state of much excitement. The In- 
dians fled in one direction and the whites in another.' 
For the purpose of ascertaining the focts in the case, 
and preventing further hostilities, several patriotic citi- 
zens of Chillicothe mounted their horses, and rode into 
the Indian country, where they found Tecumseh and a 
body of Indiai^ They disavowed all knowledge of 
the murder of Herrod, and stated, explicitly, that th^ 
Yf&te peaceably inclined, and disposed to adhere to the 
treaty of Greenville. Tecumseh finally agreed to i^ 
turn with the deputation from Chillicothe,. that he 

« Sml^t^ i^Waimy, of J^et^ 
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BEiisfat in persoB, give simUar assurances to the p^cipU 
of that place. He did so, and a day was fixed ou, 
iRrben be should make an address upon the subject, A 
vfhite man, raised among the Indians, acted as interpre^^ 
ter. €U>vernor Tiffiii opened the conference. " When 
Tecumseh rose to speak," says an eyewitness, "as he 
cast his gaze over the vast multitude, which the interest- 
ing occasion had drawn together, he appeared* one of 
ll^ most dignified men I ever beheld. While this ora« 
lor of nature was speaking, the vast crowd preserved 
tbe most profound silence. From the confident manner 
in inrhich he spoke of the intention of the Indians to ad- 
here to the treaty of Greenville, and live in peace and 
friendshfp with their white brethren, he dispelled, as if 
by magic, the apprehensions of the whites — the settlers 
return^ to their .deserted farms, and business generally 
was resumed throughout that region."* This incident 
is of value, in forming an estimate of tlie character of 
Ibis cliief : it exhibits the confidence reposed in him by 
tbe white inhabitants on the frontier. The declaration 
' of no oUier Indian could thus have dissipated the fears 
of a border war, which then pervaded the settlement. 

Some time during this year, a stout Kentuckian 
came to Ohio, for the purpose of exploring the lands 
oo Mad River, and lodged one night at the house of 
captain Abner Barrett, residing on the head waters of 
Biick creek. In the course of the evening, he learned 
with apparent alarm, that there were some Indians en- 
camped within a short distance of the house. Shortly 
after liearing this unwelcome intelligence, the door of 
captain Barrett's dwelling was suddenly opened, and 
TeciHnseh entered with his usual stately air : he paused 
in silence, and looked around, until at length his eye 
was fixed upon the stranger, who was manifesting 
symptoms of alarm, and did not venture to look the stem 
savage in tl^e j(aca Tecumseh turned to his host, and 
pointing to the agitated Kentuckian, exclaimed, *=< a big 
baby! a big baby!" He then stepped up to him, and 
gently slapping him on the shoulder several times, re- 
peated with a contemptuous manner, the phrase « big 

• Ookmel John M'Donaia. 
H 
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babyl big baby!" to the great alarm <:f the astonidied 
man, and to the amusement of all present.* 

In the early part of the year 1805, a portion of the 
Shavanoe n&tiqp, residiag at the Tawa towns on the 
head waters of the Auglaize river, wishing to re-assem- 
We their scattered people, sent a deputation to Tecum- 
seh and his party, (then living on White river,) and also 
to a body of the same tribe upon the Mississiniway, 
another tributary of the Wabash, inviting them to re- 
move to the Tawa towns, and join their brethren at that 
place. To this proposition both parties assented ; and 
the two bands met at Greenville, on their way thither. 
There, through the influence of Laulewasilt^w, tliey 
concluded to establish themselves ; and accordingly tte 
project of gomg to the Auglaize was abandoned. , Very 
soon afterwards, Laulewasikaw assumed the office oif 
a prophet; and forthwith commenced that career of 
cunning and pretended sorcery, which enabled him to 
sway the Indian mind in a wonderful degree^ and win 
for himself a name on the page of history. A concise 
notice of his prophetical achievements is subjoined. 
While it serves to display his individual character and 
endowments, it also presents an interesting and instruc- 
tive phase of aboriginal character. 

It happened about this time that an old Shawanoe, 
named Penagashega, or the Change of Feathers^ who 
had for som^ years been engaged in the respectable 
calling of a prophet, fell sick and died. Laulewa»- 
kaw, who had marked the old man's influence with" the 
Indians, adroitly caught up the mantle of the dying 
prophet, and assumed his sacred office. He changed 
his name from Laulewasikaw, to TenskwautoWau,t 
meaning the Open Door, because he undertook to point 
out to the Indians the new modes of life which they 
should pursue. In the month of November, of this 
year, he assembled a considerable number of Shawa- 
noes, Wyandots, Ottaways and Senecas, at Wapako- 
natta, on the Auglaize river, when he unfolded ta them 



* James Galloway. 

f In th^ remaihing pages of this work this person will be caOedl the 
Prophet, the name by whieh he is most geneially knowm 
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the new character with which he was clothed, and 
made his first pubHc efibrt in that career of religious 
imposition, which, fn a few years, was felt by the 
remote tribes of the upper lakes, and on the broad 
plains which stretch beyond the Mississippi. At this 
time nothing, it is believed, was said by him in regard to 
I tie grand confederacy of the tribes, for the recov«y of 
ihcir lands, which shorthy afterwards became an object 
of ambition with his brother ; and, in the furtherance of 
which he successfully exerted his power and influenee, 
as a prophet. In this assemblage he declaimed against 
Tv^itcheraft, which many of the Indiai^ practised and 
still roofe believed. He pronounced that those who 
continued bewitched, or exerted their arts on -others, 
'would ne\*)r go to heaven nor see the Great Spirit. 
He next took up the subject of drunkenness, against 
w^bich he harangued with great force ; and, as appeared 
subsequently, with much success. He told them that 
since he "had become a prophet, he went up into the 
clouds ; that the first place he came to was the dwelling 
of tlie Devil, and that all who had died dnmkards were 
there, with flames issuing out of their mouths. He 
acknowledged that he had himself been a drunkard, 
but that this awful scene had reformed him. Such 
-was the efiect of his preaching against this pernicious 
vice, that many of his followers became alaimed, and 
ceased to drink the "fire-water," a name by which 
virhiskey i3 significantly called among the Indians. 
He likewise declaimed against the custom of Indian 
women intermarrying with white men, and denounced 
it as one of the causes of their unhappiness. Among 
• other doctrines of hig new code, he insisted on a com- 
munity df propertj*^ — a very comfortable regulation for 
those, who like himself, were too indolent to labor for 
the acquisition of it. A more salutary and rational 
precept, and one which he enforced with considerable 
energy^ was the duty of the young, at all times and 
under all circumstances, to support, cherish and respect 
the aged and infirm. He declaimed with vehemence 
against all innovations in the original dress and habits 
of the Indians — dwelt upon the high claims of the 
SbawanoeS to superiority over other tribes, and r 
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u«d to nil his followers, who would believe his doe- 
trii>es and practice his precepts, the comforts and hap- 
piness which their forefathers enjoyed before tlwy vrere 
llebased by their connection with the whites. AikI 
finally proclaimed, with much solemnity, that he had 
received power from the Great Spirit, to cure all dis* . 
ease% to confound his enemies, and stay the anh of 
death, in sickness, or <mi the battle field. 

Such is the ^perstitious credulity of the-Indians, that 
this crafty impost<^ not t)nly succeeded for a time, in 
correcting many of the vices of his followers, but like- 
wise influenced them to the perpetration of outrages 
upon each other, shodcing to humanity. If an Individ* 
ual, and especially a diief^ was supposed to be hostile 
to his plans, or doubted the validity of his ^aim to the 
dmracter of % prophet, he was denounced as a witdi, 
and the' loss of reputation, if not of life, speedily follow- 
ed. Among the first of h^ victims were several Dela- 
wares, — Tatepocoshe (more generally knowii as Tete- 
boxti,) Patterson, 1^ nephew, Coltos, an old woman, 
and an aged man called Joshua. ThesQ were success- 
ively marked by the Prophet, and doomed to be burnt 
alive. The tragedy was commeoced with the old wo- 
man. The Indians r(»tst^d her slowly over a fire for 
four day8,caiiiBg upon her frequently to deliver up her 
chai^m and medicine bag. Just as i^e was dying, she 
exclaimed that her grai^son, who was then out hunt- 
mg, had it in his possession. Messengers were sent 
in pursuit of hip, and when found he was tied and 
brought into camp. He acknowledged that on one . 
occasion he had borrowed the charm of his grandmo- 
ther, b)F meanaf of which be had flown throu^ tlie aiv^ 
over Kentucky, to the banks of the Mississippi, and 
back again, between twil^t aiui bed-time ; but he in- 
sisted that he had returned the chaim to its owner ; and 
after some consuhation, he was set at liberty. The 
following day, a council was held over the case of the 
venerable chief Tatepocoshe, he being present. His 
death was decided upon after full deliberation; aiMl, 
arrayed in his finest apparel, he calmly assisted in 
building his own funeral pile, fuUy aware that there 
jMiB no escape from the judgment that had be^ passed 
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upon Iiim The respect due to his whitefied locks, in- 
duced his executioners to treat him with mercy. He 
was deliberately tomahawked by a young man, and 
his body was then placed upon the blazing faggots and 
consumed. The next day, the old preacher Joshua, 
met a similar fate; The wife of Tatepocoshe, and his 
nephew Billy Patterson, were then brought iuto the 
council house, and seated side by side. The latter had 
led an irreproachable life, and died like a christian, 
singing and praying amid the flames which destroyed 
his body.. Wliile preparations were making for the 
immolatioit of Tatepocoshe's wife, her brother, a youth 
of twtjuty years 6f age, suddenly started up, tpok her 
by the hand, and to tlK3 amazement of the council, led 
her out of the house. He soon returned, and exclaim- 
ing, " the devil has come among us, (alluding to the 
Prophet) and we are killing ea!bh other," he re-seated 
himself in the midst of the crowd. This bold step 
checked the wild frenzy of the Indians, put an end to 
these cruel, scenes, and for a time greatly impaired the 
impostor's influence among the Delawares. 

The benevolent policy of the governor of Indiana 
Territory (William Henry Harrison,) towards tiie In- 
dian tribes, had given him much influence over them. 
Early hi the year 1806, and so soon as he had heard 
of the movements of the Prophet, and the deluaon of 
the Delawares in regard to witchcraft, he sent a special 
messenger to them with the following speech. Had it 
reached them a little earlier, it would probably have 
saved the life of the aged Tatepocoshe. 

"My Children: — ^My. heart is filled with grief, and 
roy eyes are dissolved in tears, at the news which has 
reached me. You have been celebrated for your \Ws- 
ilom above all the tribes of- red people who inhabit this 
great island. Your fame as warriors has extended to 
' ^^e remotest nations, and the wisdom of your chiefs 
has gained for you the appellation of grandfathers, 
from all the neighboring tribes. From what cause, 
Ihen, does it proceed, that you have departed from the 
wise counsels of your fathers, and covered yourselves 
^th guilt? My children, tread back the steps y<Mi 
have taken, and endeavor to regain the straight road 
H 2 ' 
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which you have abandoned. The dark, crooked and 
thorny one which you are now pursuing, will certainly 
lead to endless woe and misery. But who is this {Hre- 
tended prophet, who dares to speak in the name of the 
Great Creator ? Examine him. Is he more wise or 
virtuous than you are yourselves, that he should be se- 
lected to convey to you the orders of your God ? J)e- 
mand of him some proofs at least, of his being the 
messenger of the Deily. If God has really employed 
him, he has doubtless authorized him to perform mira- 
cles, that he may be known and received as a prophet 
If he is really a prophet, ask of him to cause the sun 
to stand still — ^the moon to alter its course-^the rivers 
to cease' to How — or the dead to rise from their graves. 
If iie does these things, you may then believe that he 
has been sent from God. He tells you that the Great 
Spirit commands you to punish with death those who 
deal'in magic ; and that he is authorized to point them 
out Wretched delusion ! Is then the Master of Life 
obliged to employ mortal man to punish those who of- 
fend him ? Has he not the thunder and all the powers 
of nature at his command ? — and could he not sweep 
away from the earth a whole nation with, one motion 
of his arm ? My children : do not believe that the great 
and good Creator of mankind has directed you to de- 
stroy your own flesh ; and do not doubt but that if you 
pursue this abominable wickedness, his vengeance will 
overtake and crush you. ^ ^ 

" The above is addressed to you in the name of the 
Seventeen Fires. J now speak to you from myself, as 
a friend who wishes nothing more sincerely than to 
see you prosperous and happy. Clear your eyes, I be- 
seech you, from the mist which surrounds them. No 
longer be imposed upon by the arts of an impostor. 
Drive him from your town, and let peace and harmony 
once more prevail amongst you. Let your poor old 
men and women sleep in quietness, and banish from 
their minds the dreadful idea of being burnt alive by 
their own friends and countrymen. I charge you to 
stop your bloody career ; and if you value the friend- - 
ship of your great father, the President — if you wish 
to preserve the good opinion of the Seventeen Fires, 
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let me hear by the return of the bearer, that yon have 
determined to foHow my advice/'* 

Among the Miamis, the Prophet was less successful 
in establishing an influence tlian with the Dela wares; 
while over the Kickapoos he gained, for a time, a re-> 
markabie ascendency, — ^greater, indeed, than he ever 
established in his own tribe. Most of the Shawanoe 
chiefs were opposed to him, and even complained to 
the agent at foft Wayile, that his conduct was creating 
difficulties among the Indians. 

We have met with no evidence that Tecumseli favor- 
ed the destruction of the Dela wares, whose unhappy 
fate has been^detailed. On the contrary, it is stated 
by a credible authority,! that he was opposed to it. 

Throughout the year 1806, the brothers .remained 
at Greenville, and were visiled by many Indians from 
different tribes, not a few of whom became their follow- 
ers. The Prophet dreamed many wonderful dreams; 
and claimed to have had many supernatural revelations 
made to him. The great eclipse of the sun which oc- 
curred in the summer of this year, a knowledge of ' 
which he had by some means attained, enabled him to 
carry conviction to the minds of many of bis ignorant 
followers, that he was really the earthly agent of the 
Great Splritfc. He boldly aimounced to the unbelievers, 
that on a certain day, he would give them proof of his 
supernatural powers, by bringing darkness over the 
sun. When the day a£d hour of the eclipse arrived, 
and the earth, even at mid-day, was shrouded in the 
gloom of twilight, the Prophet, standing in the midst 
of his party, significantly pointed to the heavens, and 
cried out, "did I not prophecy truly? Behold! dark- 
ness has shrouded the sunl" It may re?idily be sup- 
posed that this striking phenomenon, thus adroitly 
used, produced a strong impression on the Indians, and 
greatly increased their belief in the sacred character of 
their Prophet. 

In April, 1807, Tecumseh and his brother had as- 
sembled at Greenville about four hundred Indians^ 
most of them highly excited ^by religious fanaticism ; 

9 Quoted from Dawson's Historical Narrative of the civil and militan» 
«ervice8 of William Henry Harrison. t Anthony 8h4ne. 
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And Te»dy, it was feared, for any enterprise on whidi 
these brothers might l^e disposed to Jead them. Om- 
siderable apprehension was entertained for the safety 
of the fronllersy and sev^-al fruitless efforts were made 
lo ascertain the ulterior objects of the leaders. William 
Wells, tlicn Indian agent at fort Wayne, despatched 
Anthony Shane, a haltblood Shawanoe, with a com- 
munication to Tecumseh and the Prophet, requesting 
them and two other of thmr chiefs, to ^sat him at foit 
Wayne, tliat he might read to them a letter which he 
had just received from their great father, the President 
of the United States. 

A council being called, Shane made )%nown the ob- 
ject of his missio^i. Tecumseh, without consuhing. 
with ti)ose arouiKf him, immediately arose and said to 
the messenger, « go back to fort Wayne, and tell captahi 
Wells, that my fire is kindled on the spot appointed by 
the Great Spirit above ; and, if he has any thing to 
communicate to me, he must come here : — I shall ex- 
pect him in six days from this time,'* With this iaco- 
nic,ybut dignified reply, the conference ended. The 
agent at fort Wayne declined waiting on Tecumseh, te 
person, but on the appointed day,J3ent Shane back to 
Greenville, with a copy of the President's communica- 
tion, contained' in a letter from the Secretary at War; 
the subjStance of which was, that Tecumseh and h» 
party being established within the limits of the gover- 
nor's purchase from the Indians, they were desired to 
remove to some point beyond ^e boundaries agreed 
upon by the treaty of Greenville ; and, in case of iheir 
compliance, the gov^timent would afford them assist- 
ance, until they were properly established at their new 
post. A second council was assembled, aixi the com- 
munication fully interpreted to those present. Tecum- 
seh felt indignant that captain Wells had not visited 
him in person. He arose deeply excited, and tunring 
to his followers, addressed them in a long, glowing and 
impassioned speech, in which he dwelt upon the inju- 
ries the Indians had received from the whites, and 
especially the continued encroachments of the latter 
upon the lands of the red men: "These lands," said he 
in cowclusion, "are ours : no one has a right to remove 
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MMB, beoatno we were the first owoers ; (he Greal Spirit 
abore has appoinied this place for ns, on whieh to hght 
our firesy and here we wiU remain. As to boundaries^ 
the Great Spirit above knows no boundaries, nor will 
his red people admowledge any.^' 

Of this speech no copy has been preserved. Shane 
qpeaks of it as a masterpiece of Indian eloquence-^ 
^iKddy argtimentative and powerftiL It was delivered 
yQth great vahemenee, and deep indignant feeting. 
After a mementos panse^ Tecomseh turned to the mes* 
aenger and said, with that stately indiflerence of nian> 
iier, which he could so gracefully assume when in 
oouneil, <^if my great father, the President of the Sev*^ 
mdeen Fores, lus any thing more to say to me, he must 
seod a man of note as his messenger. I will hoM no 
further intercourse with captain Wells. '^ 

The Prophet, who seldom lost an opportunity of 
vauntiBg hims^ before his followers, tli^n rose, and 
addres^ng captain Shane, said, <<why does not the 
Preside&t seiA to us the greatest man in hbs nation ? I 
can talk to him^^I can brifng darkness between him and 
me— Hiay more, I can bring the sun under my feet, and 
what white man can do this ?^^ With this self-glorifi- 
cation, the eoundi terminated. 

The excitement continiied to increase^ and at the 
(^omB of May, it was estimated by the agent at fort 
Wayne, that not less than fifteen hundred Indians, had 
withiii a short time, passed and repassed that fort, in 
making visits to the Propliet Many of these were 
firom <&taat pomts <m the lkke& Councils were assem« 
ble^, runners with pipes and belts of wampum, went 
- from tribe to tribe, ana strong evidence of some uncom- 
hmhi movement among the IndiaTis became quite ap-' 
paxent. The British agents were active in fomenting 
thi»^ excitement, and in extending the influence of Te« 
citmseh and his brother, whose ulterior objects wer6 
carefoiity coaeeakd from the agents of the United 
States, and such Indian diie^ as were known to be 
friendly to our government. 

•fa-the momfe of August, on the testimony of several 
peesons famihar with Indian affairs, then reding In the 
oortt^western poriiwis of the state, th^ Indians at 'fort 
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Wayne and at Greenville, who were supposed to be 
under the influence of the Prophet, amounted to be- 
tween seven and eight hivndred, most of them equipped 
with new rifles. I'hose facts being comomnicated to 
the governor of Ohio, he directed his attention to the 
subject, and, in the early part of September, despatch- 
ed Thomas Worthington and Duncan McAnhur, to 
Greenville, for the purpose of holding a conferenoe 
with the Prophet and Tecumseh^ ^nd ascertaining the 
object of their assembling so large a body of Indians, 
within the limits of the cessicm of land made by them 
at the treaty of 1795. These commissioners left Chilli- 
cothe on the Sth of September, and reached Greenville 
on the 1 2th, where they were courteouiriy received by 
the Indians. They were fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Stephen Riuidell, as their interpreter, who had 
nesided for sevente^i years among the Indians, and 
was familiar with the Shawanoe language. On the 
day of their arrival, the commissioniers were invited to 
a general council of the Indians, at which the letter of 
the governor was read, and interpreted to the Shawa- 
noes, Potawatamies and Cbippewas. This was fol- 
lowed by an address from the commissioners, referring 
to the past relations between the United States and tl^ 
Indians, the poUcy pursued towards the latter by Great 
Britain, and the importance of their remaining neutral, 
in case of a war between that country and the United 
States. On the following day. Blue Jacket, who, it 
was announced, had been authorized by all the Indians 
present, to speak for them, replied to the commissioi^rs 
as follows : 

" Brethren — ^We are seated who heard you yester- * 
day. You will get a true relation, as far as we and 
our connections can give it, who are as follows : Sl^w- 
anqes, Wyandots, Potawatamies, Tawas, Chippewa^ 
Winnepaus, Malominese, Malockese, Secawgoes, and 
one more from the north of the Chippewas. jEh'^kren 
— ^you see all these men sitting beftlr^ you, who now 
speak to you. 

<< About eleven days ago we had a council, at which 
the tribe of WyandotSj (the elder brother of tiie led 
people) sp<^e and said God had kindled a fire and aU 
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sat an>mid it In this coimctt we talked orer the trea- 
ti^ with the French and the Americans. The Wyan- 
dot said, the French fonmerly nmrked a line along ttie 
Alleghany mountains, southerly, to Charleston, (S. C.) 
No man was to pass it from either side. When the 
Americans came to settle orer the line, the EngiiiA 
lold the Indians to unite and drive off the French, until 
the war came on i)etween the British and the Ameri- 
cans, when it was told Ihem that king Oeorge, by his 
(^kers, directed them to tmite and drive the Americans 
back, 

<< After the treaty of peace between the Ekiglish and 
Americans, the somtaer brfore Wayne's army came 
out, tiie En^i^ held a cotmcM with the Indians, and 
told them if they would turn out and unite as one man, 
they rnigh^ surround the Americans like deer in a ring 
of fire anad destroy tiicm all. The Wyandot spoke fur- 
ther in the coimcil. We see, said he, there is like to 
be war between tlie English and our white brethren, 
the Americans, l^et us unlle and consider the suffer- 
ing we have undergone, from interfering in the 'Wars 
of the English. They have often promised to help us, 
and at last, wiien we conld not withstand the army 
that came against us, and went to the English fort for 
refuge, the English told us, « I camiot let you in ; you 
are painted too mudi, my children.'* It was then we 
saw the Britidi dealt treacherously with us. We now 
see the^n going to war again. We do not know what 
they are going to fight for. Let us, my brethren, not 
interfere, was the speech of the Wyandot 

*« Further, the Wyandot said, I speak to you, my lit- 
tle brother, the Shawanoes at Greenville, and to ywi, 
o«r little brothers aH around. You appear to be at 
Greenville to^ serve tlie Supreme ituhr of the uni- 
verse. Now send forth your speeches to all our 
brethren far around us, and let us unite to seek foi* that 
which shall be for our eternal welfare, and unite our- 
selves in a band of perpetual btotherhood. These, 
brethren, are the sentiments of 'all the men who sit 
amond you: they all adhere to what the elder brother, 
the Wyandot, has said, and these are theif' sentiments. 
(t is not that ^wy are afraid of th^ir white brethren. 
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b«rt (hat thejrdemjre peace aad harmoliy, and not that 
their white brethren eotild put Ihem to great neoessitf, 
for their former arass were bo^ws and arrows^ by whick 
they got tliieir living/' 

Th^ eommisBioners made wome explaiiatmis m 
rej^y, wlten they were tdd that the I^ophet weald 
ass^igii the reftsoos why the Indians had settied al 
Greenville. ^He. dM& procee^d to iwTorm as/^^ays 
the report) << that about thi«e yeiirs mce^ he became 
oo^vHieed'of llie error ^ hi» ways^ end that he wocM 
be destroyed from the face of the earth, if he did not 
attend them $ that it wai^ soon ^ear macte known to 
him what he shocrid do to be ri^;: that firem tiiat time 
he eotistantly pfeached U) his red brethren the nusera- 
bk} mtuatiou tiley M^er^ in by nature, and ^ideavoMl 
to oonvinee them thai, they nmst dKinge tteir iiv^ 
live honestly,, and be just in all their dealings, kind to- 
wards .one another, and tjbek white bretfaien: affeetioft- 
ate towards their leuniHes,. put.aWay lying and slander- 
ing, and s&inFe the Qreat Spflrit in the way he had point- 
ed out ; never thftnlrof war again ; that at fin^. the Lord 
did not give them the tomai^wk to go to warw^th one 
another. His red bveti^n, thecbiefs of the Sbawaiu)es 
at Tawa town, would not listen to him, \mt pensecirted 
hkn. This prodaced a difv^ion in the nation ; tiiese 
who adhei^ to him^ ^9eparated themselves from their- 
iHrethren at Tawa tows, lemoved. with atid settled 
whete he. now was, and where he had constantly 
fffeacbod the above dootrines lo all the stiangera wh«r 
came to see them. They did not renaove to thie plaoa 
becsuise it was a pretty place, of yefey yaluaMe, hr it 
waa neither ; but because it-waa levealed to huoa that 
the place was a pvoper one to establidi Ins dootilnesf 
that he mea^t to adhere to them while he lived; they 
were not his own, nor were Ittey taught foim by mm^ 
bnt by the Supreme Ruler of the univorse ; that bis 
fi»l»nre life shdittld prove to hi& white btethien the mxncev* 
ity (MT his piofes^ona. He then told us that six ehiefr 
should go with as to Chillicothe." 

The commisdionera left Greenville entirely ton- 
viw^ of the sincerity of the Prophet hi bis de» ' 
clamtion of pacific mtenttons towMds the United 



ikftles.* Foitr chie&, Tecunneh, ^Iii6 Jadcel, Sti-a^ii- 
^, (or RouiKlliead) and Panther, Mcompanied tberii 
lo thp seat of governmeot, for the purpose of holding a 
eonferenee with the goTernor ; and girii^ him aaaof* 
toces that the Indians were not assembhng at Oree»> 
viUe for the purpose of nuJcing war np^n the frontiecs. 
These chiefs r^naiaed about a week in ChilUoothe^ in 
the course of whieh a public coluicil was held between 
them and the gorerhor. Stephen Ruddeli acted as the 
iiiterpreleh Tecumseh was the 'principal speaker ; and 
la the eottrse. of the conference, made a speedi wfaMi 
<N»upied thvee hours in the detii^rjr^ 

His gceaet o^ect was to prore the nullity of the trea^ 
ties uttdw wtych the wiiites okdmed the cMmtry north 
and weit of the Ohio. He seelned to have a fiaunlhar 
toowjedge of all the treaties made with the western 
tnbes ; reviewed theoL in timr order, and with the most 
uiteme .biUiemess and scoarn, dehouoeed tliom as null 
^ void. This speech is described by one t who heard 
it, as possessing all the characteristics of a higli etbn 
of oratory^. The uttecaiiAOe of d»e speaker was ra^ 
and yeheaeat ; his manner bold and commanding } his 
gestures impa^ssioned, quick and violent, and his ooun- 
tensuaee indiciatktg that there was something more in 
his mind, struggln^ for utterance, than he deemed ll 
pnid^at to express. While he fearlessly denied the 
validily of these prdenckd treaties, and openly avow^ 
ed his intention to resii^ the further ext^isien of the 
white aettlements upon the Indian lands, he diaclaimad 
ftU intention of mstking war upon the United , States. 
The result was, a convi<^on on the part ef the gover- 
nor, that no immediate datiger was to be apprei^nded 
&om the Indians, at Greenville and fort Wayne; and, 
as a consequence^ the militia which had been called in* 
to service were ordered to be disbanded, and die chiuft 
returned to their head quarters. 

In Ibe autumn of this year, a wfiite man by the 
tuime of'Myer% was kilted a few m^les west of whiv^ 
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Ae town of Crbana now stancb, by some straggling 
Indians. This murder, taken in connection wi& the 
assemblage of the Indians wider Tecaraseh and the 
Pimrfiet, created a great alarm on the frontier, and ac« 
ixmAy induced many families to remove back to Ken 
tocky, from whence they had emigrated. A demand 
was made by the whites upon th^ two brothers for 
- Ae Indians who had committed^the miuder. They 
denied that it was done by their ^party, or with their 
knowledge, and declared that they did not even know 
who the murderers were. The alarm continued, and 
some companies of miUtia were caHed out It was 
finaily agreed, that a council should be held on the 
8idi}ect in Springfield, for the purpose of qmeting the 
setdements. Gk^neral. Whiteman, major Mocnre, cap- 
. tain Ward and one or two others, acted as commission- 
\ on on the part of ttie whites. Two part^ of Indians 
attended the council; one frum the north, in diarge 
of McPherscm; the other, consisting of sixty or seven 
tv, canie from the neighborhood of fort Wayne, under 
Ine diarge of Tecumeeh. Roundtead, Blackfirh, and 
several otfier chiefe, were also present There was no 
friendly feding between these two parties, and eadi 
was willing t^ the blame of the nrarder should be 
fixed up(Mi the other. The party twd^r McPherson, in 
coi]^lianee with the wishes of the conunisstonm^ left 
tfieir arms a few miles from ^oviugfield. Tcc^iniseh 
and his party refused to attend the council, unless pe^ 
mitted to retain their arms. After the amference was 
opened, it bemg held in a maple grove, a little north of 
where Werden's hotel now stands, the commissioners, 
fearii^ some violence, made another effort to induce 
Tecum&ch to lay aside his arms. This he again refus 
ed, saying, m i^ly, that his tomahawk was alsk> hi-i 
pipe, and that he might wish to use it in that capaoi 
ty before their business was dosed.- At this moment, 
ft tali, lank-sided Pe^nsylvanian, who was standing 
among the ^>eotators, and who, perhaps, had no love 
for the shining tomahawk of the self-willed duef, cau 
tiously approached, and handed him an old, long stem- 
med, dirty lookmg earthen pipe, intimating, that if Te- 
cnmseh would deliver up the fearful tomahawk, he 
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might smoke the aforesaid pipe. The chief took it be- 
tween his thumb and finger, held it up, looked at it for 
a moment, then at the owner, who wa^ gradually rece- 
ding from the pom t of danger, and immediately threw 
it, with an indignant sneer, over his head, into the 
bushes. The commissioners yielded the point, and 
proceeded to busineas. 

After a full and patient enquiry into the facts of the 
case, it appeared that the murdier of Myers, was the 
act of au individual, ancl not justly chargeable upou 
either party of the Indians. Several speeches were 
made by the chiefs, but Tecumseh was the principal 
speaker. He gave a full explanation of the views of 
the Prophet and himself, in calling around thena a band 
of Indians— disavowed all hostile intentions towards 
the United States, and denied that he or those under 
his control had committed any aggressions upon the A^i^ 
whites. His manner, when speaking, was animated, P | 
fluent and rapid, and made a strong impression upon 
those present. The council terminated. In the course 
of it, the two hostile parties became reconciled to each 
other, and quiet was restored to the frontier. 

The Indians remained in Springfield for three days, 
and on several occasions amused themselves by engag- 
ing in various games and other athletic exercises, in 
which Tecumseh generally proved himself victorious. 
His strength^ and power of muscular action, were re- 
markably great, and in the opinion of those who at- 
tended the council, corresponded with the high order 
of his moral rand intellectual charjtcter.* 

» Dr. Hunt 
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CHAPTER V. 



Governor Harrison'^ address to the Shawanoc chiefs at Crrcenville— the 
Prophet's reply— his influence felt among the remote tribes — he is visit- 
ed in 1809 by freat mimbcni of Indtan»— Tecamseh and the Prophet 
remore to Tippecanoe— the latter aends a apeeck to gtvemor Hariiaofi 
I him a viait at Yinceoues. 



I 



The alarm caused by t!ie assembling of the Indians 
at Greenville, still contiiraii^, governor Harrison, in 
the autumn of this year, sent to the head chiefs of the 
Shawanoe tribe, by John Conner, one of our Indian 
Rgents, the following address : — 

"MyXhildren — Listeil to me, L speak in the name 
of your father, the great chief of the Seventeen Fires. 

"My children, it is nowtxrelve years since. the toma- 
hawk, which you had raised by the advice of your 
father, the king of Great Britain, was buried at Green- 
ville, in the presence of that *great warrior, genei^ 
Wayne. •» 

«My children, you then promised, and the Great 
Spirit heard it, that you would in future live in peace 
and friendship with your brothers, the Americans. You 
made a treaty with your father, and one that contained 
a number of good things, equally beneficial to all the 
tribes of red people, who were parties to it. 

"My children, you promised in that treaty to ac- 
knowledge no other father than the chief of the Seven- 
teen Fires; and never to listen to the proposition of 
any foreign nation. You promised never to lift up the 
tomahawk agafaist any of your father's children, and 
to, give him notice of any other tribe that intended it: 
your father also promised to do something for you, 
particularly to deliver to you, every year, a certain 
quantity of goods; to prevent any white man from 
settling on your lands without your consent, or to do 
you any personal injury, He promised to run a Ime 
between your land and his, so that you might know 
your own ; and you were to be permitted to live and 
hunt upon your father's land, as long as you behaved 
yourselves well. My children, which of these articles 
has your father broken ? You know that he has ob- 
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served them all with the utmost good fakh. But, my 
children, have you doue so ? ,Have you not always 
had your ears apen to receive bad advice from the 
white people beyond the lakes ? 

^< My children, let us look back to times that are past 
It has been a long time sibee you called the king of 
Great Britain, father. You know that it is the duty of 
a father to watch over his children, to give them good 
advice, and to do every thing in his power to make 
them happy. What has this father of yours done for 
you, during the long time that you have looked up to 
him for protection and advice? Are you wjser and 
happier than you were before you knew him; or is 
your nation stronger or more respectable? No, my 
cliildren, he took you by the hand when you were a 
powerful tribe^ you held him f&st, supposing Be was 
your friend, and he conducted you through paths filled 
with thorns and briers, which tore your flesh and shed| 
your blopd- Your strength was exhausted, and you 
could no longer follow him. Did he stay by you in 
your distress, and assist and comfort you ? No, ha led 
you into danger, and then abandoned you. He saw 
your blood ft>wing and he would give you no bandage 
to lie up your woimds. This was the conduct of the 
naan who called himself your father. The Great Spirit 
opened your eyes ; you heard the voice of the chief of 
the Seventeen Fires, speaking the words of peace. He 
called to yon to follow him ; you came to him, and he 
once more put you on the right way, on -the broad 
smooth road that would have led to happiness. But the 
voice. of yoiu deceiver is a^in heard; and forgetful of 
your former sufferings, you are again listenings to him. 

" My children, shut your ears, and mind him not, or 
he will lead you to ruin and misery. 

" My children, I have heard bad news. The sacred 
spot where the great council fire was kindled, around 
which the Seventeen Fires and ten tribes of tbeir chil- 
dren, smoked the pipe of peace — that very-spot wl^re 
the Great Spirit saw his red and white children encircle 
themselves with the chain of friendship — ^that place has 
been selected for daik and bloody councils. 

*< My children, this business must be stopped. You 
i2 
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have called in a number of men from the most distant 
tiribes, to listen to a fool, who speaks not the words of 
the Great Spirit, but those of the devil, and of tte British 
agents. My children, your conduct has much alarmed 
the white settlers near you. They desire that you wil' 
send away those people, and if they wish to have the 
impostor with them, they can cany him. I^t him gi 
to the lakes; he can hear the British more distinctly." 

At tlie time of the delivery of this speech, the heai 
chiefs of the Shawanoes were absent from Greenville 
The Prophet, after listening patiently to it, requested 
the interpreter to write down the following answer> 
which was transmitted to the governor. 

<<^ Father, — ^I am very sorry that you listen to the ad- 
vice of bad birds. You have impeached me with hav- 
ing correspondence with the British ;>nd with calling 
avA sending for the Indians from the most distant part 
>f the country, " to listen to a fool that speaks not the 
words of the Great Spirit, but the words of the devil." 
Fatlier, those impeachments I deny, and say they are 
not true. I never had a word, with the British, and I 
never sent for any Indians. They came here them- 
selves to listen, and hear the words of the Great Spirit. 

^ Father, I wish you would not listen any more to 
the voice of bad birds ; and you may rest assured that 
it is the least of our idea to make disturbance, and we 
will rather try to stop any such proceedings than to 
encourage them.'' 

The appeal of the governor, as may be inferred from 
.the evasive and "cunning answer of the Prophet, pro- 
duced no change in iiis measures, nor did it arrest the 
spread of the fanaticism among the Indians which his 
incantations had set afloat, llie happiness of the In- 
dians was the great idea which T^umseh and his bfro- 
ther promulgated among their followers as being the 
object of their labors. This was to be attained by 
leading more virtuous lives, by retaining their lands, 
and in simply doing what the government of th^ Uni- 
ted States had frequently urged upon\ them, etiecting 
an extended and friendly union of the different tribes. 
These plausible reasons, backed by the superstitions 
l>elief of the Indians in the inspired character of the 
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Prqphet, atid tlic tondkras efforts *of the British tfeatBf 
in fon^nting discbntent ftmong them, were suffici^ to 
keep alive the excitement, and even extend the oiide 
of its influence. Thus ended the year 1807. 

Tlie reader may learn the extraordinary suooew of 
the Prophet in spreading hk influence among Ahb re- 
mote tribes, by a reference to the narrative of Mr. John 
Tanner. This man had been taken captive in Boone 
(;«)unty, Kentneky, when a boy ; had be^i raised by 
I he Indians, and was at this time, living among the 
Ojibbeways, who reside £atr up the lakes. 

News reached that remote trtt>e that a great man 
had arisen among the Shawanoes, who had been fit- 
vored by a revelation of the mind and will of the Qtmi 
Spirit. The messenger bearing this information to 
them, seemed deeply penetrated with the sacred char- 
acter of his mission. Upon his arrival among them, 
he announced himself after a mysterious siknoe, as the 
forerunner of the great Prophet, who was diortly to 
shake hands with the Ojibbeways, and explain to them 
more fully his inspired character, and the new mode of 
life and conduct which they were hereafter to pursue. 
He then gravely isapeated to them the Prophet's sys- 
tern of morals ; and in a very sdemn manner, enjoliied 
its observance. So strong was the impression made 
upon the principal men of the Ojibbeways, tlmt a time 
. was appointed and a lodge prepared for the public 
•spousal of tl^se doctrines. When the Indians were 
assembled in the new lodge, ^we saw son^thing," 
says Mr. Tanner, ^ carei'uUy concealed under a blan-, 
ket, in figure and dimensions bearing some resem* 
blance to a man. This was acc(»npanied by two young 
men, who, it was understood, attended cou^m^tly upon 
it, Inade its bed a4 nighty as for a man, and slept near 
it. But while we remained, no one went near to it, pr 
raised the blanket which was q[)read over its unknown 
contents. Four strings of mouldy and discolored beads 
Were all the visible insignia t>f this important mission. 
'< After a long harangue, in which the promin»it 
features of the new rev^tion were stated, and urged 
upon the attention of all, the £Dur strings of beads, 
which we were told weire aaade of the flesli of tlie Pro- 
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jibety were earried with mudi solenmity, to each man' 
in the lodge, and lie was expected to take hold of each, 
stiring at the t^, and draw them ge»tly throng^ his 
hand. This was called sdiaking hands with the Pro- 
phet^and was considered as solemnly engaging to ohey 
his iujnnctioDS, and accept of his mission as from the 
Supreme. AU the Indians who tondied the beads had 
previously killed their dogs ; they gave up their medi* 
cine bags, and showed a dispontion to comply with aU 
that should be required of theaoL'' 

The excitement among the Ojibbeways contkined 
for some time ; they assembled in groups, their faces 
wearing an aspect of gloom and anxiety, while the 
aetiro sunk into indolence, and the ^irit of the bravest 
warriors was subdued. The inAuenee of the Prophet^ 
says Mr. Tanner, "was v«ry sensibly and painfully felt 
by the remotest OjiU>eways of whom I hscd any know-* 
ledge ;: b«it it was not the common impression among 
thera, that his doetdnes had any tendency to unite tfiem 
in the aceomplishi^nt of any human purpose. For- 
two or three years drunkenness was mu^ less ire* 
queni than formerly; war was less thought of; and 
the entire aspect of things among them was diat^^ed 
by the influence of this misinon. But in time these 
new in^^ressicms were obliterated ; medicine-bags^ flints 
and steels, the use of which had been forbidden, were 
brou^t into use ; dogs were reared, women and chil- 
dren beaten as before ; and the ^lawanoe Prophet was 
despised.'' 

, With the beginnix^ of the year 1808, ^eat numbers 
of Indians came down from the lakes, on a visit to the 
Prophet, where they remained until. their means of sub- 
sistonce were exhausted. The goyemor of Indiana, 
with the prudence and humanity yhich marked his 
administration, directed the agent at fort Wayne, to 
supply them with provisions from the public ^ores at 
thai place. This was done, and from his intercourse 
with them he came to the conclusion that they had no 
liostile designs against the United Statea About this 
time, Tecumseh ^made a visit to the Mis^ssinaway 
towns, the immediate object of which could not be 
cleatly ascertained. TluU k was connected with tho^ 
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grand acheme in which he was engagfed, is probable 
firom the fact that the Indians of that region agreed to 
meet him and the Prophet on the Walmsh, in the fol* 
lowing June, to which place he had at this time resolv- 
ed to move. his party. Mr. Jouett, one of the United 
States' Indian agents, apprehended that this meeting 
would result in some hostile action against the fron- 
tiers ; and, as a nieans of preventing it, and putting an 
end to the influence of tl^ Prophet, recommended to 
tbe governor that he should be seized and confined. 
Tber proposition, however, was not entertained. 

In the spring of this year, 18Q8, Tecumseh and the 
Prophet removed to a tract of land granted them by 
the Potawatamies and Kickapoos, on Tippecanoe, one 
of the tributaries of the Wabash river. They had not 
been long at their new residence before it became 
apparent that the Prophet had established a strong in- 
flaence over the minds of the surrounding Indians, and 
there was much reason for believing that his views 
were hostile to the United States. The governor still 
confided in the fidelity of the Delawares and the Mi- 
ainis ;- but he apprehended, that although disbelievers 
in the Prophet's divine nussion, they might be turned 
firom the line of duty from a fear of his temporal pow- 
er. When he had established himself upon the banks 
of the Tippecanoe, the Prophet drew aroimd him\ 
body of northern Indians, principally from the Pota- 
watamies, Ottowas and Chippewas. To this, the Mi- 
amis and Delawares had .strong objections ; and a de- 
piUation of the latter was sent to the Pronhet on the 
subject. He refused to see tliem himself, but Tecum- 
sdi met them ; and after a solenrn conference, they re- 
turned to their trib^ with increased apprehensions of 
the combination at Tippeclmoe^ which was now unit- 
ing warlike sports with the performance of religious 
duties.* The Delawares decided in council to arrest 
the progress of this rising power, but in vain. Strong 
in the moral force with which they were armed, the 
two brothei> were not to be driven from their purpose 
of planting the bamier of union, which they were now 

- • Goventor Harrison a Coniiipoiidcnee with the Wor Depaitmcnt. 
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.holding otU to the tribes, npofi the waters of the Wa- 
tmsh. The sacred ofilce which the Prophet had impi* 
ously 'assumed, enabled him to sway many minds, and 
in doing so, he was effectively sustained by the per- 
sonal presence, tact and sagacity of his brother. From 
his youth, Tecumseh had been noted for the influeiiee 
which he exercised over those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Hence, when the chiefs of the Miamis and 
Delawares, who were disbelievers in the Prophet^s holy 
character^ set out to prevent his removal to the Wa- 
bash, Tecuifiseh boldly met them, and turned Them 
from their purpose. This was done at a moment when 
the number of the Prophet's followers was greatly re- 
duced, as we gather from the statement of the agent, 
John Conner, who in the month of June, of this year, 
visited his settlement on the Wabash to reclaim son>e 
horses which had been Stolen from the whites. At this 
time, the Prophet had not more than forty of his own 
tribe with him ; and less than a hundred from others, 
principally Potawatamies, Chippewas, Ottawas and 
Winebagoes. The Prophet announced his intention 
of making a visit to governor Harrison, for the purpose 
of explaining his conduct, and procuring a supply of 
provisions for his followers. Tliis, he insisted, could 
not be consistently withheld fi-om him, as the white 
people had always encouraged him to preach the word 
of God to the Indians; arul in this holy work he was 
'now engaged. 

Some time in the month of July, the governor re- 
ceived a speech from the Prophet, sent to Vincennes 
by a special messenger. It was cantious, artful and 
pacific in its character. It deprecated in strong terms 
the misrepresentations which had been circulated in 
regard to the ulterior .objects of the Prophet, and his 
brother as to the whites ; and renewed the pron^ise of 
an early visit. This visit was made in the mouth fol- 
lowing, and was continued for two weeks, during which 
time he and the governor had frequent interviews, in 
these, the Prophet, with his characteristia plausibility, 
denied that his course was the result oi* British influ- 
ence. His sole object, he alleged, was a benevolent 
one towards his red brethren; to reclaim them from the 
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d^;nu!ing rices to which they were addicted, and ni- 
dtiee them to cultivate a spirit of peace and friendrfiip, 
not only with the white people, but their kindred 
tribes. To tfiis aeacred office, he insisted, with much 
earnestness, he had been specially called by the Ghreat 
Spirit That he might the more successfully enforce 
the sincerity of his views upon the mind of the gover- 
nor, he took occasion several times during the visit, to 
address the Indians who had accompanied him to Vin- 
cennes, and dwelt upon the great evils remlting to 
them from wars, and the use of ardent spirits. It was 
apparent to the governor that the Prophet was a man 
of decided talents, of great tact, and lulmirably quali- 
fied to play successfully, the part he had assunied. In 
order to test the extent of his influence over his follow- 
ers, the governor held conversations with them, and 
several times offered them whiskey, which they inva- 
riably refused. Looking to that amelioration of ttie 
condition of the Indians, which had long engaged his 
attentioit, the governor began to hope that the Pro- 
phet's power over them might be turned to advantage; 
and that the cause of humanity would be benefited by 
sustaining rather than trying to weaken the influence 
of the preacher. This impression was much strengtfi- 
ened by the following speech which the Prophet deliv- 
ered to him, before the close of the visit 

« Father : — It is three years since I first began with 
that system of religion which I now practice. The 
white people and some of the Indians were against 
me; but I had no other intention but to introduce 
among the Indians, those good principles of religion 
whidi the wliite people profess. I was spoken badly 
of by the white people, who reproached me witti mis- 
leading the Indians ; but I defy them to say that I did 
any thing anuss. 

^ Father, I was told that you intended to hang me. 
When I heard this, I intended to remember it, and tell 
my father, when I Went to see him, sjid relate to hhn 
the truth. 

« I heard, when I settled on the Wabash, that my 
father, the governor, had declared that all the land be* 
tween Vinccnnes and fort Wayne, was the property of 
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tbe Seventeen Fires* I alsa heaid that you waal#cl la 
know, my fother, whetlier I was God or man; and 
that you said if I was the former, I should not steal 
boxses. I heard this from Mr. Wells, but I believed it 
originated with himself. 

<<llie Great Spirit told me to tell the Indiai^ that he 
had made them, and made the world — that be had 
placed them on it to da good, and not evil. 

<<I told all the red skins, Uiat the way they wei« in 
was not good, and that they opght to abandon it. 

^ That we ought to consider ourselves as one «aan ; 
but we ought to hire agreeably to tmr several customs, 
\bQ red people aft^r their mode, and the white people 
after theirs; particularly, that they should not drmk 
whiskey ; that it was not made lor them, but the white 
people, who alone knew how to use it^ and that it is 
the- cause of all the mischiefs which the Indians suflfer ; 
and Uiat they .must always follow the^ directions of the 
Great Spirit, and we must listen to him, as it was be 
that made us: determine to listen to nothing that is 
bad: do not take up the tomahawk, should it be offer 
ed by the British, or by the long knives: do not m^- 
die with 'any thing that does not belong to you, but 
mind your own business, and cultivate the ground, 
that your woipen and your children may have enough 
to live on. 

" I now inform you, that it is our intention to live 
iQ peace with our iatlier and his people forever. 

<« My father, I have informed you what we mean to 
do, and I call the Great Spirit to witness the truth of 
my declaration. The religion which I have established 
for the last three years, has been attended to by the 
diflerent tribes of Indians in tliis part of the world. 
Those Indians were once difiierent people; they are 
now but one : they are all determined to practice what 
I have comnmnicated to them, that has come^ imme- 
diatdy from the Great Spirit through me. 

« Br9ther, I speak to you as a warrior. You are one. 
But let us lay aside this character, and attend to the 
care of our children, that they may live in comfort and 
peace. We desire that you will join us for the preser* 
Tatjon of b^th ?ed md wbite people. Formerly, whm 
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we ikred in ignorance, we were foolish; but now, 
sinoe we listen to the voice of the Great Spirit, we are 
happy. 

^ I have lislened to wliat you have said to us^ You 
have prooitsed to assist us: I now request you, in be* 
half of all the red people, to use- your exertions to pre* 
vent the sale of liquor to us. We are all well pleased 
to hear 3rou say that you will endeavor to promote our 
hapfM»e$s. We give you every assurance that we will 
follow the dictates of the Great Spirit. 

<* We are all well pleased with the attention that you 
have sliowed us; abo with the good intentions of our 
&ther, the President. If you give us a few articles^ 
such as .needles, flints, l^>e8, powder, &c., we will take 
the anioials that afford us meat, with powder and 

Governor Harrison, if not deceived by the plausible 
pretenoes- and apparently candid declarations of the 
Prophet, was left in doubt, whe^er he was really me- 
ditating hostile movements against the United States, 
or only labormg, with the energy of an enthusiast, itt 
the good work of promoting the welfare of the Indians. 
Having receive a supply of provisions, the Prophet 
and 4iis folio wers, at the eiMl ef a fortnight, took leave 
^ the governor and returned to their head quarters, on 
the banks of tlie Tippecanoe. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tecumseh visits the Wyandot®— governor Harrison'a letter about the 
Prophet to the Secretary at War^British inflornoe «ver the Indians— 
Teeumaefa bunw governor Harrison's letter to th^ chiefe — great alam 
in Indiana, in consequence of the assemblage of the Indians at Tippeca- 
noe — death of Leatherlips, a Wyandot chief, on a charge of witchcraft. 

DusiHG the autunm of this year, 1808, nothing ma- 
terial occurred with the Prophet and his brother, calcu- 
lated to throw light upon their conduct The former 
continued his efforts to induce the Indians to forsake 
Iheir vicious habits. The laUer was occupied in visit- 

K 
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ing the neighboring tribes, and quietly strengthening ha 
own and the Prophet's influence over them. Early in 
the succeeding year, Tecumseh attended a council of 
Indians, at Sandusky, when he endeavored to prevail 
upon the Wyaiidots and Senecas to remove and join 
his establishment at Tippecanoe. Among oUier rea- 
sons presented in favor of this removal, he staled that 
the country on the Tippecanoe was better than that 
occupied by these tribes ; that it was remote from the 
whites, and that in it they would have more game and 
be happier than where they n^w resided. In this mis- 
sion he appears not to have been successful. The 
" Crane, an old chief of the Wyandot tribe, replied, that 
he feared he, Tecumseh,-\vas woriring for no good pur- 
pose at Tippecanoe ; that they would wait a few 
years, and then, if they found their red brethren at that 
place contented and happy, they would probably join 
them.* In this visit to ^ndusky, Tecumseh was ac- 
companied by captain I^ewis, a Shawanoe c^ief of 
some note, who then engaged to go with him to the 
Creeks and Cherokees, on a mission which he was con- 
templating, and which was subsequently accomplished. 
Lewis, however, did not finally make the visit, but per- 
mitted Jim Blue Jacket to make the tonr in his place. 

In April of the year 1809, the agem of the United 
States at fort Wayne, informed governor Harrison, that 
it had been reported to him that the Chippewas, Pota- 
watamies-and Ottawas, were deserting the stancUird of 
the Prophet, because they had been required to take 
up arms against the whites, and to unite in an effort to 
exterminate all the inhabitants of Vincennes, and diose 
living on the Ohio, between its mouth and Cincinnati — 
it being the order of the Great Spirit ; and that their 
own destruction would be tlie consequence of a refusal 
The agent did not think, however, that hostilities 
were likely to ensue, as he was informed there were 
not more than one hundred warriors remaining with 
the Prophet. The governor, however, had informa- 
tion from other sources, that although there HMgbt be 
but that number of warriors at the Prophet's village, 

• Anthony Shane. 
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Uiere were, within fifty mites of his head-quarters, four 
Of five times that number, who were devoted to him 
and lo his cause. Under these circumstances, he deci- 
ded to organize forthwith, under previous orders from 
Ihe War department, two companies of volunteer mi- 
litia, and with them to garrison fort Knox — a post 
about two miles from Vincennes — then the general de- 
pot of arms and ammunition, for the use of the neigh- 
boring militia. The agent al fort Wayne was accord- 
ingly directed by the governor to require the Delaware, 
Miami and Potawatamie tribes, to prevent any hostile 
parties of Indians from passing through their respective 
territories. This they were bound to do, by a ^pula- 
tion in the treaty of Greenville. But no hostile move- 
ments, (if any had been meditated,) were made by the 
Prophet, and before the close of the month of May, 
most of his warriors had dispersed, and all apprehen- 
sion of an attack from the Indians was dispelled. 

In the month of July, in reply to a tetter from the 
Secretary of War, on the subject of the defence of the 
north-western frontter, governor Harrison, in reference 
to the Prophet, saysr 

« The Shawanoe Prophet and about forty followers, 
arrived here about a week ago. He denies most stren- 
uously, any participation in the late combination to 
attack our settlements, which he says was entirely con- 
fined to the tribes of the Mississippi and Illinois rivers ; 
and he claims the merit of having prevailed upon them 
to relinquish their intentions. 

" I must confess that my suspicions of his guilt have 
been rather strengthened than diminished at every in- 
terview I have had with him since his arrival. ^ He 
acknowledges that he received an hivitation to war 
against ns, from the British, last ^11 ; and that he was 
apprised of the intention of the Sacs and Foxes, &c* 
early in the spring, and was warmly solicited to join in 
their league. But he could give no satisfactory expla- 
nation of his neglecting to communicate to me, circum- 
stances so extremely interesting to us; and towards 
which I had a few months before directed his attention, 
and received a solemn assurance of his cheerful compli- 
ance with the injunctions I had impressed upon him. 
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^The result of all my enquiries on the subject is, that 
the late combiuatiou was prodticed by British intrigue 
aud influence, iu antieipation of war between them 
and tlie United Statea. It was^ however, premature 
and ill-judged, and the event sufficiently manifests a 
great decline in their influence, or in the talents and 
address, with which they have been a^^ustomed to 
manage their Indian relations. 

" The warlike and well armed tribes of the Potawa- 
tamies, Ottawas, Chippewas, Delawares, and MiamiS) 
I believe, neither had, nor would have, joined in the 
combination ; and although the Kickapooa, whose war- 
riors are better tliaii those of any other tribe, the rem- 
i^nt of the Wyaiklots excepted, are much under the 
influence of the Prophet, I am persuaded that they 
were never made acquainted with his intentions, if 
these were really hostile to the United States.'' 

In the latter part of the year 1809, under instructions 
from the President of the United States, governor Har- 
rison deemed the period a favorable one to'extinguisli 
tlie Indian title to the lands on the east of the Wabash, 
and adjoining south on the lines established by the 
former treaties of fort Wayne and Grousland. A coun- 
cil w^s accordingly held, in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, at fort Wayne, with the Miami, Eel river, Dela- 
ware and Potawutamie tribes, which resulted in the 
purchase of the land ^above mentioned. A separate 
treaty was made with the Kickapoos, who confirmed 
the grants made at the above treaty, and also ceded 
another tract. In making these treaties, governor Har- 
rison invited all those Indians to be present, who were 
considered as having any title to the lands embraced 
within them. 

Throughout the remainder of the year 1809, things 
remained quiet with Tecumseh and the Prophet -The 
number of their followers was again on the increase; 
and, although no overt acts of hostility against the 
frontier settlements were committed, there was a pre- 
valent suspicion in that quarter, that the Indians enter- 
tained sinister designs towards tlie whites, Th^ events 
of the early part of the year 1810, were such as to 
l»^ive little doubt of the hostile intentions of the brotlk 
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era. In the latter part of April, governor Harrison 
was informed, upon credible authority, that the Pro- 
phet was really instigating the Indians to acts of hos- 
tility against the United States; "amd that he had under 
his immediate control about four hmulred warriors, 
chiefly composed of Kickapoos and Winnebagocs, but 
ejibracing also some Shawanoes, Potawatamies, Chip- 
pewas, and Ortawas The ti*aders among them at- 
tributed this hostile feeling to British influence. That 
the followers of the Prophet had received a supply of 
powder and ball from the EngUsh agents, was general^ 
ly admitted. They refused to buy amtiunition from 
our traders, alleging that they were plentifully supplied 
from a quurter where it cost thiom nothing. About the 
middle of May, it was ascertained that the number of 
warriors with the Prophet, amouiited to more than six 
hundred men, and there were reasons to apprehend 
that his influence had kindled a hostile feeling among 
several of the tribes to the west and north of his head 
quarters. A meeting of Indians having been appoint- 
ed to take place about this time, on the St. Joseph's 
river, governor Harrisoti made an appeal to them 
through the Dela wares, in whidi he forcibly pointed 
^»U the unhappy results that would certainly follow 
atiy attack upon the United States ; and cautioned the 
friendly tribes, upon the dangers to which they would 
be subjected, in consequence of the difficulty of dis- 
criminating between' friends and enemies, in case a war 
should occur. In July the governor was authorized 
hy the Secretary of War, to take such steps as he might 
deem necessary for the protection of the frontier ; and, 
at the same time was informed that some troops had 
been ordered to Vinceimes to keep in chec^ the hostile 
Indians of that quarter. 

Fresh apprehensions were now felt for the safety of 
the frontiers. The Prophet, it appears, had gained 
^v^r to Jiis cause the Wyandot tribe, whose councils 
had always exerted a strong influence among the Indi- 
ans. To this tribe had been committed the preserva- 
tion of the Great Belt, the symbol of union among the 
^ibes in their late war 'with the United States; and 
also the original duplicate of the Greenville treaty of 
k2 
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1195. TTie Prophet sent a deputation to the Wyan- 
dots requesting permissioti to examine the proyisions 
of that treaty, and artfully expressuig his astonishment 
that they, who hai ever directed the councils of the 
Indians, and who were alike renowned for their talents 
and bravery, should remain passive, and see the lands 
of the red men usurped by a part of that race. The 
Wyandots, pleased with these flattering speeches, re- 
plied, that they had carefully preserved the former 
symbol of union among the tribes ; but it had remain- 
ed so long in their hands without being called, for^ they 
supposed it was forgotten. They further replied, that 
weary of their present situation, they felt desirous of 
seeing all the tribes united in one great confederacy: 
that they would join such a union, and labor to arrest 
the encroachments of the whites upon their lands, Mid 
' if possible recover those whkh had been unjustly tak- 
en from them. This reply of the Wyandots was ex- 
actly suited to the objects of the Prophet ; and he lost 
no time in sending his heralds with it, in every direc- 
tion. The Wyandots soon afterwards made a visit to 
Tippecanoe ; and in passing thither, had a conference 
with some of the Miami chiefs, to whom they diowed 
the great belt, and charged them with having joined 
the whites in opposition to their red brethren. The 
Miamis at length conchided to join in a visit to the 
Propliet, and also invited the Weas to join with them. 
About this time, the governor was informed by an 
aged Piankishaw, friendly to the United States, tliat 
the Prophet had actually formed a plan for destroying 
the citizens of Viucennes by a general massacre ; and 
that he boasted that he would walk in the footsteps of 
the great Pontiac. From another source the governor 
learned that there were probably three hundred Indi- 
ans within thirty miles of the Prophet's quarters ; and 
that although their proceedings were conducted with 
great secrecy, it had been discovered that they were 
determined to stop the United States' sulrveyors from 
running any lines west of the Wabash. Other eviden- 
ces of approaching hostilities were not wanthig. The 
Prophet, and the Kickapoos who were at his village, 
refused to accept the salt which had been sent up to 
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ihem tis a part of their annuities, and after it had hcen 
put upon the shore, the carriers were not only required 
to replace it in their boat, bat whilst doing so, were 
treated with rudeness, and ordered to take the salt 
back to Vincennes. They were Frenchmen, or in all 
probability they woutd have been treated still more 
harshly * 

In the early part of July, governor Harrison receiv- 
ed a letter from John Johnston, Indian agent at fort 
Wajrne, in which he says : 

«A person just arriv«i, who it appears has lost him- 
self in his route to Vincennes, affords me an opportu- 
nity of annoiincing to you my return to this fort I 
was delayed on my journey in attending to the trans- 
portation of the public goods ; and on my arrival in the 
state of Ohio, I had learned that (be Prophet^s brother 
had lately beea at work among the Shawanoes, on the 
Auglaize ; and, among other things, had burned your 
letter delivered to the chiefs at this place last fail I 
accordingly took VVapakonetta in my route home, as- 
sembled the chiefs, aiui demanded the reason why they 
had suffered such an improper act to be conunitted at 
their door. They disavowed all agency in the transao- 
tion, and their entire disapprobation of the Prophet's 
conduct; atid concurring circumstances satisfied me 
that they were sincere. The white persons at the 
fown informed me that not one of the chiefis would go 
into council with the Prophet's broflier, and that it 
was a preacher named Riddle, who took the letter to 
have it interpreted, and that the brodier of the Prophet 
took it from his hand, and threw it into the fire, de- 
clarmg, that if governor Harrison were there, he would 
serve him so. He told the Indians that the white peo- 
plo and the government were deceiving them, and that 
^or his part, he never would believe them, or put any 
confidence in them; that he never would be quiet until 
he eli'ected his purpose ; and that if he was dead, tht 
cotMc would not die with him. He urgBd the Indians 
to move off to the Mississippi with him, saying, that 
there lie would assemble his forces. All his argu- 

« Governor Hamson'a lettera to the War I>eparttDeBt. 
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ments seemed to be bottomed on the prospect d hos- 
tilities agaiiist our people. He made no impression on 
the Shawaiioes, and went away much dissatisfied at 
their not coming /into his views. I consider them 
among our best friends. I iiuiirectly encouraged their 
emigration westward, and told thom tlieir annuity 
should follow them. They appear determined to le- 
main, and are much attaciied to the town and the im- 
provements, which are c^Miaiderable." 

Notwithstanding the Prophet appears in ail these re- 
cent transactions, to be the prominent individual, it is 
certain that a greater one was behind the scene. In 
the junction of the Wyaodots with the Prophet, may 
be seen the result of Tociunseh's visit to that tribe, in 
tlie previous year, at Sandusky, an account of which 
has been already given. In regard to the salt annuity, 
the Prophet knew not what course to pursue, until lie 
had consulted with his brother. Tecumseh, burning the 
governor's letter, and the threat, that if he were present 
he should meet the same fate, were acts ui keeping with 
his bold character, and well calculated to maintain his 
ascendancy among the Indians. While the Prophet 
was nominally the head of the new party, and undonbt- 
edly exercised much influence by means of Ins suppos- 
ed supernatural power^ he was but an agent, controlled 
and directed by a master spirit, whose energy, acblress 
and ceaseless activity, were all directed to the accom- 
plishment of the gmnd plan to which he had-solenrmly 
devoted his life. 

The information which flowed in upon governor 
Harrison, from«diflerent quarters, relative to the move- 
ments of Tecumseh and the Prophet, and the number 
of their followers, were such as to induce him to make 
the most active preparations to meet the impending 
storm. A meeting of the citizens of Vincennes was 
held on the subject, two companies of militia were 
called into active service, and the rest were directed to 
hoki themselves in reldiness for the field. - Alarm-posts 
were established, and other measures adopted, espe- 
cially for the preservation of Vincennes, whksli appear- 
ed to have been fixed upon as the first point of attack. 

Toward the dose of Jmte, Winnemac, at the head 
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of a depiuaiiou of Potawatamies, visited the governor 
at Vinceimes, for the purpose of informing him of the 
decision of a council, held at the St.-Joseph's of lake 
Michigan, whicii had been attended by all the tribes of 
that quarter, and by a delegation from the Delawares. 
This deputation was present for the purpose of dissua* 
ding the Indians from joining the Prophet. The duty 
appears to have been faithfully performed by them. 
Tliey protested in strong terms, against the schemes of 
the Prophet and his brother, and induced, it is believed, 
these tribes to give up all idea of joining them. Win- 
nemac was directed to inform the governor, of the de- 
termination to which they had come, and also, to lay 
before him the plans of the Prophet. According to the ' 
information before the council, Detroit, St. Louis, fort 
Wayne, Chicago and Vincennes, were all to be surpris- 
ed. Ediirts were making to persuade the tribes resid- 
ing on the Mississippi^ to unite in the confederacy. It 
further appeared, that the followers of the Prophet, 
drawn as they were from all the tribes, embraced but 
few, if any of the peace chiefs, while not a few of the 
war chiefs, or the leaders of small parties, were enroll* 
ing themselres under liis standard. Winnemac stated 
to the governor, that the Prophet had actually suggest- 
ed to his young men, the exp'ediency of murdering all 
the leading chiefs of the surrounding tribes, on the plea' 
that their own hands would never be untied until this 
Was done. They, he said, were the men who sold their 
lands, and invited the encroachments of the whites. 

About the period of Winnemac's visit, an Indian be- 
longing to the Iowa tribe, told general Harrison, that 
two years before, a British agent visited the Prophet, 
and delivered a message to him. The object vr^s to 
induce the Prophet, to persevere in uniting the tribes 
against the United States, but not to make any hostile 
niovement, until the signal was given him by the Brit- 
ish authorities. From this Iowa, and others of his 
tribe, the govenwr ascertained-that the Prophet had 
been soliciting them and other tribes on the Mississippi 
to join the confederacy. To these the Prophet stated, 
iu tiis plausible mauner^ that the Aipericans were 
ceaselessly and silently invading the Indians, imtil thow 
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who had snfferod most, liad resolred to be driven back 
no farther; and that it was the duly of the remote 
tribes upon whose lands the march of civiUzation had 
not yet pressed, to assist those who had aheady lost 
theirs, or in turn a corresponding calamity wonld fol- 
low upon them. This, the Prophet declared, he was 
directed by the Great Spirit of the Indians to tell them, 
adding, that this Great Spirit would utterly destroy 
them, if they ventured to doubt, the words of his cho- 
sen Prophet.* 

On the first of June, a Wyandot chief, called Leath- 
erlips, paid the forfeit of his life on a charge of witch- 
cratt. General Harrison entertained the (pinion that 
his death was the result of the Prophet's command, 
and that the party who acted as executioners went 
directly from Tippecanoe, to the banks of the Scioto, 
where the tragedy was enacted. Leathe|)ips was 
found encamped upon that stream, twelve miles above 
Columbus. . The six Wyandots who put him to death, 
were headed, it is supposed, by the chief Roundhead. 
An effort was made by some white men who were 
present to save the life of the accused, but without suq- 
cess. A council of two or three* hours took place : the 
accusing party spoke with warmth and bitterness of 
feeling: Leatherlips was calm and dispassionate in his 
-repUes. The sentence of death, which had been pre* 
viously passed upon him, was reaffirmed. << The pri- 
soner then walked slowly to his camp, partook of a 
dinner of jerked venison, washed and arrayed himself 
in his best apparel, and afterwards painted his face. 
His dress was very rich — his hair gray> and his whole 
appearance graceful and commanding.'' When the 
hour for the execution had arrived, Leatherlips shook 
hands in silence with the spectators. << He then turn- 
cd from his wigwam, and with a voice of ^surpassing 
strength and melody commenced the chant of the death 
song. He was followed closely by the Wyandot war- 
riors, all timing with their slow and measured march, 
the music of his wild and melancholy dirge. The 

* QeiMnl HamNo's official €OtwBn wm d<iw»-^)awiop'i Hkloaetl N»w 
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white men were likewise all silent followers m that 
strange procession. At tlie distance of seventy or 
eighty yards from the camp^ they came to a shallow 
grave, which, unknown to the white men, had been 
previcnisly prepared by the Indians. Here the old man 
knelt down, and in an elevated but solemn tone of 
voice, addressed his prayer to the Gfeat Spirit As soon 
as he had finished, the captain of the Indians knelt be- 
side him, and prayed in a similar manner. Their pray- 
ers of course were spoken in the Wyandot tongue. * * 
* * <* After a few moments delay, the prisoner again 
sank down upon his knees and prayed as he had done 
before. When he had ceased, he still continued in a 
kneeling position. All the rifles belonging to the party 
had been left a.t the wigwam. There was not a wea- 
pon of any kind to be seen at the place of execution, 
and the spectators were consequently unable to form 
any conjecture as to the mode of procedure, which the 
executioners had determined on, for the fulfilment of 
their purpose. Suddenly one of the warriors drew 
from beneath the skirts of his capote, a keen, bright 
tomahawk— walked rapidly up behind the cliieftain — 
brandished the weapon on hi§^^ for a single moment, 
and then struck with his whole strength. The blow 
descended directly upon the crown of tl^ head, and the 
victim immediately fell prostrate. After he had lain 
awhile in the agonies of death, the Indian captain di- 
rected the attention of the white men to the drops of 
sweat which were gathering upon his neck and £sioe; 
remarked with much .apparent exultation, that it was 
conclusive pnroof of the i^fferer's guilt Again the ex- 
ecutioner advanced, and with the same weapon, inflict- 
ed two or three additional and heavy blows. As soon 
as life was entirely extinct, the body was hastily buried, 
with all its apparel and decorations; and the assem- 
blage dispersed."* 

One of Mr. HeckeweWer's correspondents, as quoted 
in his Historical Account of the Indian Nations, makes 
Tarhe, better known by the name of Crane, the leader 
of this party. This has been denied ; and, the letter t 

♦ Mr. Olway Cuny. in the Hesperian for T^bj, 1838. 
t FnUMied in the H^spetian for Joly, 1896. 
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of .genefal Harrison on the snbjeet, protes quite ooti- 
tlasmky that this celebrated chief had nothing to do 
with the execution of Leadieriips. Mr. Heckewelder's 
oerrespondent concurs in the opinion that the original 
Older for the death of this oU man, was issued from 
the fapttd quarters of the Prophet and his brother. 



CHAPTER VH. 



Governor Harrison makes another effort to ascertain the clesiffns of T^ 
dtaMeh and the Prephet-^Tecumaeh yiaits the gcftemor at Yinceniies, 
flCtrnded by four hmdM warno w a comicy is Jidd— Tin iiii h be- 
comes deeply excited, and charges governor Harrison with ftdapho od > ■ 
council broken up in dtsorder-^renewed tlie next day» 

For the purpose of ascertaining more fuUf tfie de* 
signs of the Prophet and his broU^r, governor Harri- 
son .now despatched two confidential agents to tlrair 
head quarters at Tippecauioe. One of these agents, 
Mr. Dubois, was kiiuiiy reewred by the Prophet. He 
stated to him that he had been sent by gorenior Harri* 
son to ascertain the reason of his hostile preparations, 
nnd of his enmity to the United States ; that his con- 
duct had created so much alarm*, that Warriors both in 
Kentucky and Indiana were arming for service, and 
that a detadiment of regular troops was then actually 
on its way to Vincennes: that he was further author- 
ized by the governor to say, that these preparations 
were only for defence ; that no attempt would be made 
agaitrat him, imtil his intention to commence hostilities 
could be doubted no longer. The Prophet denied that 
he intended to make war, and declared that on this 
point he had been unjustly accused : that it was by the 
express commands of the Great Spirit that he had fix- 
edf himself there ] and that he was ordered to assemble 
the Indians at that spot. When urged by the agent to 
state the grounds of his complaints against the United 
States, he replied, the Indians had been cheated of their 
lands ; that no sale was valid unless sanctioned by all 
the tribes. He was assured that ^le government would 
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l^jen to any complaints he might have to urge ; and 
tiiat it was expedient for him to go to Vincennes and 
.see govenuNT Haitison on the subject This he declk^ 
ed doing, giving as a reason, that on his former visit to 
him, be had been badly treated. Mr. Dubois met at 
the Prophet's town with some Sjdcapoos, with whom 
he was acquainted. They seemed to* r^ret Imving 
joined the Prophet, and admitted that they had long 
suspected tl^t it wad hia wish to go to war with the 
United States. War was pndoulSedly his intention, 
but whether against the United States or the Osage 
nation, they were unable to say with certainty. Afc. 
Dubois, on this tr^, visited the Wea and Eiel river 
ti'ibes, and found them apprehensive diat War would 
ensue, and that they would find themselves involved 
to it. 

The letter of general Harrison to the Secretary of 
War, detailing the results of this mission, concteidts 
with the following remarks upon the principles long 
and stoutly contended for by Tecumseh, that the In- 
dian lands were the common property of all the tribec, 
and could not be sold without the consent of all. 

« The subject of allowing the Indians of this coun- 
try to consider all their lands as common property, has 
been frequently and largely discussed, in my oommu- 
nications with your predecesscnr, and in a personal 
interview with the late President The treaties made 
by me last fall were concluded on principles as liberal 
towards the Indkms, as my knowledge of the views 
and opinions of the government would allow. For 
although great latitude of discretion has always been 
given to me,'I knew that the opinion of Mr. JeiTerson 
on the subject went so ^ as to assert a claim of the 
United States, as lords paramount, to the lands of aM 
extinguished or decayed tribes, to the exclusion of aU 
recent settlers. Upon this principle, the Miami nation 
are the only rightful claimants of all the unpurchased 
lands from the Ohio to the Illinois and Mississippi ris- 
ers. But, sir, the President may rest assured that <he 
complaint of injury, with regard to the sale of lands, 
is a mere pretence suggested to the Prophet by British 
IMurtisans and emissaries.'' 
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,Earty in Xtily, some <rf the Prophet's followers de^ 
•eended the Wafoa^ to a pcnnt below Terre Haute, 
mud stole sereral horses. A few dOfs afterwards, go- 
Tenior^Hhrrison ascertained from a party of Indiuis 
who were cm a visit to Yincennes, tlmt the Sacs sod 
Foxes had taken up the hatdiet, and dedared dien- 
tehres ready to act witti the Prophet, whenerer it 
should be required; It was further stated, that a 
Miami chie!', wh& had just returned from his, annaal 
-Tint lo Afelden, i^ter reqeiTing his usual stipend of 
goods, was addressed by the firitMi agent, Eatiot,^m 
Smse words : ^ My sob, keep your eyes fixed on me— 
■ly tomahawk is now up— 4>e you ready, but do oot 
stnke till i give the signal/' 

About the same time, tiie governor, in tte hqpe of 
staying the movements of the Prophet, or at least of 
ascertaining tfae amoimt of his forces, forwarded to iiim 
t^ a ccmfide^»l interpreter, ttie following «>eedi: 

^WilUam Henry Harrison, governor and comfiMftO- 
der-iii-chief of the territory of Indiana, to tfie !%atira- 
Boe diief, and the Indians assembled at Tippecanoe: 

<< Notwithstanding the improper kmguage which foo 
have used towards me, I will endeavor to open your 
9fes to your true interest. Notwilhstandu^ what 
wiule bad m^i have told yoi^ I am not yoiur perboaai 
eoemy* You ought to know this firom the manb^ bi 
which I received and treated you, on your visit to this 
place. 

^ Aldiotigh I must say, that you are an enemy tt* th6 
Seventeen Fires, and ^lat you have used the greatest 
exertions with other tribes to lead them astray. lo 
this, you have been in some measure succesrfol ; as I 
am told they are ready to raise the tomahawk against 
their fetther ; yet their fadier,notwith^anding his ange^ 
at their folly, is full of goodness, and is always reauly 
to receive into his aims those of his children who are 
w^illing to repent, acknowledge their f%nh, and ask bx 
his forgiveness. 

« There is yet but little harm done, which mayb« 
easily repaired. The chain of friendship which united 
the whiles with the Indians, may be renewed, and be 
as strong as ever. A great deal of Aat w<^k ds(ieiidf 



on you — the destiny of those who are uDder your direc- 
tiou, depetids upon the choice you may make of tlws 
two roads which are l>efw*e you, Tlie one is large, 
open and pJeasant, and leads to peace, security and 
happiness ; the other, on the contrary, is narrcAV and ' 
crooked, and leads to misery aiid ruin. Don't deceive 
yourselves ; do'uot beheve tliat all the nations of Indi* 
ans united, are able to resist the force of the Seventeen 
Fires, I know your warriors are brave, but ours are 
Dot less so ; but what can a few brave warriors da, 
against the inwrumerable' warriors of the Seventeen 
Fires? Our blue coats are nK>re numerous than you 
can count ; our hunters are like the leaves of the forest, 
or the grains of sand on the Wabash. 

'^ Do not think that the red coats can protect you ; 
they are not able to protect themselves. They do not 
ihiuk of going to war with us. If they did, you would 
in a few moons see our liag wave over all the forts of " 
Canada. ^ 

^ Wliat reason have you to complain of the Seven- 
teen Fires ? have they takeii any thing from you — have 
they ever violated the treaties made with the red men ? 
You say that they purchased lands from them who had • 
no right to sell them : show that this is true, and the 
land will be instantly restored. Show us the rightful 
owners of those lands which have been purchased — let 
them present themselves. The ears of your father will 
be opened to your complaints^ and if the lands have 
been purchased of those who did not own them, they 
will be restored to the rightful owners. I have full 
power to arrange this business; but if you would rath- 
er carry your complaints before your great father, the 
President, you shall be indulged. I will iouBediately 
'take means to send you with those chiefs which you 
niay choose, to the city ^^ibere your fether lives. Eve- 
ty thing necessary shall be prepared for your journey, 
and means taken for your safe retura^" 

Tecumseh was present when the interpreter dehv- 
^red this speech. The Prophet made no reply to it, 
but promised to send oae by his brother, who intended, 
in a few weeks, to make a visit to govenKur Harrison. 
In eoavcrsatioo^ however, with the interpccter, tlv* 
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Prophet strongly disavowed the idea that he had any 
hostile intentions ; but at the same time declared, that 
it would not be practicable long to maintain peace with 
the United States, unless the government would recog- 
nize the principle, that the lands were the common 
property of all the Indians; and cease to make any 
further settlement to the north and west. « The Great 
Spirit" continued he, "gave this great island to his red 
children ; he placed the whites on the other side of the 
big water; they were not contented with their own, 
hut came to take ours from us. They have driven us 
from the sea to the lakes : we can go no further. They 
have taken upon them to say, this tract belongs to the 
Miamis, this to the Dela wares, and so on; but the 
Great Spirit intended it as the corkmion property of us 
all. Our father tells us, that we have no business upon 
the Wabash, the land belongs to other tribes ; but the 
Great Spirit ordered us to come herej and here we will 
stay." He expressed himself, in tjae course of the con- 
versation, gratmed with the speech which the governor 
had sent him ; saying, he recollected to have seen him, 
when a very young man, sitting by the side of general 
► Wayne. 

Some of the Indians, then at the Prophet's town, 
appeared to be alarmed at the arrival of the interpreter, 
and professed themselves dissatisfied with the conduct 
of their leaders. Tecumseh told hkn, that in making 
his promised visit to th^ governor, he should hring 
with him about thirty of his principal warriors ; and as 
the young men were fond of attending on such occa- 
sions, the whole number might probably be one hun- 
dred. The Prophet added, that the governor might 
expect to see a still larger number than that named by 
his brother. 

Upon the return of the interpreter to Vincennes, the 
governor, not wishing to be burthened with so large a 
body of Indians, despatched a messenger to Tecumseh, 
requesting that he would bring with him but a few of 
his followers. This request, however, was wholly dis- 
regarded ; and on the 12th of August, the chief, attended 
by four hundred warriors, ftilly armed with tomahawks 
•«4 war-clubs, descended the Wabash to Vincennes, for 
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the purpose of holding the proposed conference. From 
a family, letter written by captain Floyd, then com- 
manding at fort Knox, three miles above Vincennes, 
under date of 14th of August, 1810, the following ex- 
tract is made, referring to this visit of the chieftain and 
his war-like retinue. 

i' Nothing new has transpired since my last letter to 
you, except that the Shawanoe Indians have come; 
they passed this garrison, which is three mile» above 
Vulcennes, on Sunday last, in eighty canoes ; they were 
»ll painted in the most terrific manner : they were stop- 
ped at the garrison by me, for a short time : J exMnin- 
ed their canoes and found them well prepared for war, 
in case of an attack. They were headed by the broth- 
er of the Prophet, (Tecumseh) who, perhaps, is one of 
the finest looking men I ever saw — about six feet high, 
straight, with large, fine features, and altogether a dar- 
ing, bold looking fellow. The govelmor's council with 
them will commence to-morrow morning. He has di- 
rected me to attend.'^ 

Governor Harrison liad made arrangements jor hold- 
ing the council on the portico^ of his own house, which 
had been fitted up with seats for the occasion. Here, 
on the morning of the fifteenth, he awaited the arrival 
of the chief, being attended by the judges of the Su- 
preme Court, some officers of the army, a sergeant ami 
twelve men, from fort Knox, and a large number of 
citizens. At the appointed hour Tecumseh, supported 
by forty of his principal warriors, made his appearance, 
the remainder of his followers being encamped in the 
village and its environs. When the chief had ap- 
proached within thirty or forty yards of the house, he 
suddenly stopped, as if awaiting some advances from 
the governor. An interpreter was sent requesting him 
and his followers to take seats on the portico. To this 
Tecumseh objected — ^he did not think the place a suita- 
ble orie for holding the conference, but preferred that it 
should take place in a grove of trees, — to which lie 
pointed, — standing a .short distance from the house. 
The governor said he had no objection to the grove, 
except that there were no seats in it for their accom- 
modation. Tecumseh replied, that constituted no ob- 
L 2 
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jection to the grove, the earth being the most suitable 
place for tlie Indians, who loved to repose upon the bo- 
som of their mother. The governor yielded the point, 
and the benclies and chairs having been removed to 
the spot, the conference was begun, the Indians being 
seated on the grass. 

Tocumseh opened the meeting by stating, at length, 
his objections to the treaty of fort Wayne, made by gov- 
ernor Harrison in the previous year; and in the course 
of his speech, boldly avowed the principle of his party 
to be, that of resistance to every cession of land, unless 
made-by all the tribes, who, he contended, fornied but 
one nation. He admitted that he had threatened to 
kill the chiefs who signed the treaty of fort Wayne ; 
and that it was his fixed detennination not to permit 
the mi/age chiefs, in future, to manage their affairs, but 
to place the power whh which they had been hereto- 
fore invested, in the hands of the war chiefs. The 
Americans, he said, had driven the Itidians from the 
sea coast, and would soon push them into the lakes; 
and, while he disclaimed all intention of making war 
upon the United States, he declared it to be his unal- 
terable resolution to take a stand, and resolutely oppose 
the further intrusion of the whites upon the Indian 
lands. He concluded, by making a brief but impas- 
sioned recital of the various wrongs and aggressions 
inflicted by the white men upon the Indians, from the 
commencement of the Revolutionary war down to the 
period of that council 7 all of which was calculated to 
arouse and inflame the minds of such of his followers 
as were present. 

The governor rose m reply, and in examining the 
right of Tecumseh and his party to make objections to 
the treaty of fort Wayne, took occasion to say, that the 
Indians were not one nation, having a common prop- 
erty in the lands. The JNliamis, he contended, were 
the real owners of the tract on the Wabiish, ceded by 
the late treaty, and the Shawanoes had no right to in- 
terfere in the case ; that upon the arrival of the whites 
on this continent, they had found the Miamis in pos- 
session of this land, the Shawanoes being then residents 
of Geon^ia, from which they had been driven by the 
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Cmeks, and that it was ridicidous to assert tbat the red 
men constituted but one nation ; for, if such bad been 
the intention of the Great Spirit, he would not have 
put difierent tongues in their }l^ads, but have taught 
them all to speak tlie same language. ^ 

The go\renior having taken his seat, the interpre- 
ter commenced explaining the speech to Tecumseh, 
who, after listeni^ig to a portion of it, sprung to his 
feet aiKi began to speak with great vehemence of 
manner. 

The governor was surprised at hife violent gestures,. 
but as he did not understand him, thought he was ma- 
king some explanation, and suffered his attention to*be 
drawn towards VVinnemac, a friendly Indian lying oa 
the grass before him, who was renewing the priming 
of his pistol, which he had kept concealed from the 
other Indians, but in full view of the governor. His 
attention, however, was again directed towards Te- 
cumseh, by hearing general Gibson, who was intiioate- 
lyacquaintexl with th^ Shawanoe language, sa^ to lieu- 
tenant Jennings, "those fellows intend mischief ; you 
had better bring up the guard.'* At that moment, the^ 
followers of Tecumseh seized their tomahawks and 
war clubs, and sprung upon their feet, their eyes turned 
upon the governor. As soon as he could disengage 
himself from the armed chair in which he sat, be rose, 
drew a small sword which he had by his side, and 
stood on the defensive. Captain G. R. Floyd^of the ar- 
my, who stood near him, drew a dirk, and the chief Win- 
nemac cocked his pistol. The citizens present, were 
more numerous tlian the Jndians, but were unarmed ; 
some of them procured clubs and brick-bats, and also 
stood on the defensive. The Rev. Mr. Winans, of the 
Methodist /ihurch, ran to the governor's house, got a 
gun, and posted himself at the door to defend the &mi- 
ly. During this singular scene, no one spoke, until the 
guard came running up, and appearing to be in the act 
of firing, tlie governor ordered them not to do so. He 
^hen demanded of the interpreter, an explanation of 
what had happened, who replied that Tecumseh had 
interrupted him, declaring that all the governor had 
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skid \rias faise; and that he and the Seventeen Fires 
had cheated and imposed on the Indians.* 

The governor then told Tcciunseh that he was a bad 
man, and that he would hold no further cotnnninication 
with him ; that as he had come to Vincennes under the 
protection of a council-fire, he might return in safety, 
but that he must immediately leave the village. Here 
the council terminated. During the night, two cofapa- 
nies of militia were brought in from the country, and 
that belongmg to the town was also embodied. Next 
morning Tecumseh requested the governor to afford 
him an opportunity of explaining his conduct on the 
previous, day — declaring, that he did not intend to at- 
tack the govenior, and that he had^ acted under the 
advice of some of the white people. The governor 
consented to anothei* interview, it being understood that 
each party should have the same armed force as on the 
jn^vious day. On this occasion, the deportment of 
Tecumseh was respectful and dignified. He again de- 
nied having had any intention to make*^an attack upon 
the governor, aAd declared that he had been stimulated 
to the course he had taken, by two. white men, who 
assured him that one half of the citizens were opposed 
to the governor, and willing to restore the land in ques- 
tion; that the governor would soon be put out of of- 
fice, and 8C good man sent to fill his place, who would 
give up the land to the Indians^ When tisked by the 
governor whether he intended to resist the survey of 
these lands, Tecumseh replied that he and his followers 
were resolutely determined to insist Aipon the old boun- 
dary. When he had taken ^is seat, chiefs from the 
Wyandots, Kickapoos, Potawatamies, Ottawas, and 
Winnebagoes, spoke in succession, and distinctly avow- 
ed that they had entered hito the Shawanoe confede- 
racy, and were determined to support the principles 
laid down by their leader. The governor,* in conclu- 
sion, stated that he would make known to the Presi- 
dent, the claims of Tecumseh and his party, to the land 
in question; but that he was satisfied the govenimeut 

'^ Daw&oii*8 Histdricul Narraiive. 
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would never admit that the lands on the \Vabash were 
t^ie property of any other tribes than those who occu- 
pied theni, when the white people first arrived in 
America; and, as the title to tliese lands had been 
derived by purchase from those tribes, he might rest 
assured that the right of the United States would be 
sustained by the sword. Here the comicil adjourned. 

On the following day, governor Harrison visited 
Tecumseh in his camp, attended only by theinterpre- 
ter, aud was very politely refdeived. A long conversa- 
tion ensued, in which Tecumseh again declared that 
his intentions were really such as he had avowed them 
to be in the council ; that the policy which the United 
States pursued, of purchasing lands from the Indians, 
he viewed as a mighty water, ready to overflow his 
people ; and that the confederacy which he was form- 
ing among tlm tribes to prevent any individual tribe 
from sellmg without the consent of the others, was the 
clam he was erecting to resist this mighty water. He 
stated further, that he should be reluctan^y drawn into 
a war with the United States ; and that if he, the go- 
vernor, would induce the President to give up the lands 
lately purchased, and agree never to make another 
treaty \vithout the consent of all the tribes, he would 
be their faithful ally and assist them in the war, which 
he knew was about to take place with England ; that 
he preferred being the ally of the Seventeen Fires, but . 
if they did not comply with his request, he would be 
compelled to unite with the British. Th^ governor 
replied, that he would make known his views to the 
President, but that there was no probability of their 
being agreed to. « Well,'^ said Tecumseh, "as the 
great chief is to determine the matter, I hope the Great 
Spirit will put sense enough into his head to induce 
him to give up this land : it is true, he is so far off he 
will not be injmred by the war ; he may sit still in his 
town and drink his wine, whilst you and I will have 
to fight it out.'' This prophecy, it will be seen, was 
literally fulfilled ; and the grea^ chieftain who uttered 
it, attested that fulfilment with his blood. The govern- 
or, in conclusion, proposed to Tecumseh, that in the 
event of hostilities between the Indians and the United 
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States, he should use his influence to put an end to liie 
cruel mode of warfare which the Indians were accus- 
tomed to wage upon women and children, or upon pri- 
soners. To this he cheerfully assented ; and, it is due 
to the memory of Tecumseh to add, that he faithfully 
kept his promise down to the period of his death.* 

Whether in this council Tecumseh really meditated 
treachery or only iritended to intimidate the governor, 
must l^main a matter of conjecture. If the former, his 
force of four hundred well arnoed warriors was suffi- 
cierjt to have murdered the inhabitants and sacked the 
town, which at that time did not contain more than 
one thousand persons, including women and children. 

When in the progress of the conference, he and his 
forty followers sprung to their arms, there would have 
been, in all probability, a conesponding movement 
with the remainder of his warriors encamped in and 
around the village, had he seriou^y contemplated an 
attack upon the governor and the inhabitants. But 
this does not,rfippear to have been the case. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that Tecumseh, in vjsiting Vincennes 
with so large a body of followers, expected to make a 
strong impression upon tlie whites as to the extent of 
his influence among the Indians, and the strength of his 
party. His movement in the council may have been 
concerted for the purpose of intimfdating the governor; 
but the more probable supposition is, that in the ex- 
citement of the moment, produced by the speech of the 
governor, iie lost his self-possession, and involuntarily 
placed his hand upon his war-club, in which move- 
ment he was followed by the warriors around him, 
without any previous intention of proceeding to ex- 
tremities. Whatever may have been the fact, the bold 
chieftaui found in governor Harrison a firmness of par- 
pose and an intrepidity of manner which must have 
convinced him that nothing was to be gained by an ef- 
fort at intimidation, however darii^. 

Soon after the close of this memorable council, go- 

* In Manhairs History ot Kentucky, vol. 2. p. 482, there is a H)eecli 
quoted as having been delivered by IVumseh at this council. We are 
authoritied, on tiie l»est authority, to say that it is a sheer fabrication. No 
■ such si)C4H;h was delivered by him at the couiicil. 



▼emw Harriadn made arrangements for the snnrejr 
of the land purchased at the treaty of foit Wayne, on* 
der the protection of a detachment of soldien. Abio^ 
tfie same time, <<a jroung Iowa chief, whooi the 
governor had employed to go to the Prophet's town 
to gain information, reported, on his return, that be 
had been told by an old Winnebago chief, who was 
his relation, that the great Belt which had been sent 
round to all the tribes, for the purpose of uniting 
them, \vns returned ; and he mentioned a considerable 
number who had acceded to the confederacy) the ob- 
ject of which was << to confine the great water and 
prevent it from overflowing them." That the b^ 
since its return had been sent to the Britteh agent, who 
danced for joy at seeing so many tribes had joined 
against the United States* That the Prophet had sent a 
^ech to his confedrates not to be discouraged at die 
apparent defection of some of the tribes near him ; {<a 
that it was all a sham, intended to deceive the white 
people; that these tribes hated the Seventeen Fires; 
and that thoiTgh they gave them sweet words, they 
were like grass plucked up by the roots, they would 
soon wither and come to nothing. The old Winne- 
bago chief toW him with tears in his eyes, that he him- 
self and all the village chiefs, l)ad been divested of their 
power, and that everything was managed by the war- 
riors, who breathed nothing but war against the Uni- 
ted States.*" 

Governor Harrison, in his address to the legislature 
of hidiana, rn the month of November of this year, 
refers to the difficulties with the Indians at Tippecanoe | 
and bears testimony to the fact^that the Prophet and Te- 
eumseh were instigated' to assiune a hostile attitude to- 
wards the United States, by British influence. He says^ 
^ It is with regret that I have to inform you that the 
harmony and good understaiMiing which it is so much 
our interest to cultivate with our neighbors, the abo- 
rigines, have for some time past experienced consider- 
able interruption, and that we have indeed been threat- 
ened with hostilities, by a combination formed imder 

• Daw8on*s Historical Nanratitc. 
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tbe auspices of a boid adventurer, who pretends to ad 
under the immediate inspiration of the Deity. His 
dbiaracter as a Prophet would not, however, liave giv- 
en him aay very dangerous influence, if he had not 
been aH^isted by tbe intrigues and advice of foreign 
agents, and other disaffected persons, who have for 
maoy years omitted no opportunity of counteracting 
the measures of the government with regard to the In- 
dians^ and filling their naturally jealous minds with 
auq[>icions of the justice and integrity of our views to- 
wards tliem." 

That our government was sincerely desirous of pre- 
serving peace with these disaffected Indians, appears 
firom the following extract of a letter from the Secretary 
of War, to governor Harrison, written in the autumn 
of this year. <^ It has occurred to me," said the Secre- 
tary, "that the surest means of securing good behavior 
from this conspicuous personage and his brothef, [the 
Prophet and Tecumseh] would be to make them pri- 
soners; but at this time, more particularly, it is desira- 
ble that peace with all the Indian tribes should be pre- 
served ; and I am instructed by the President to express 
to your excellency his expectations and confidence, that 
in all your arrangements, this may be considered, (as I 
am confident it ever has been) a primary object with 
yoiu" ' , ^ 

During the auiumn, a Kickapoo chief visited Vin- 
cennes, and informed the governor that the pai^ific pro- 
fessions of the Prophet and Tecumseh were not to be 
rdied on, — that their ultimate designs were hostile to 
tbe United States. At the same time governor Clark, 
of Missouri, forwarded to the governor of Indiana in- 
formation that the Prophet had sent belts to the tribes 
,west of the Mississippi, inviting them to join in a war 
against the United States ; said, stating that he would 
commence the cojQtest by an attack on Vincennes. 
Governor Clark further said, that the Sacs had at length 
joined the Tippecanoe confederacy, and 'that {\ party 
■of them had gone to Maiden for arms and ammunition. 
Tba Indian interpreter, at Chicj^go, also stated to gov- 
ernor Harrison, that the tribes in that quarter were 
disaffected towards the United States, and seemed de- 
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termined iipou war. One of the surveyors, eugaged 
to run the lines of the new purchase, was driven off the 
lands by a party of the Wea tribe, who took two of his 
men prisoners: thus closed the year ISIO. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



\lann on the firontier continues — a Muskoe Indian killed at Vincenne 
governor Harrison sends a pacific speech to Tecumseh and the Prophet 
— the former replies to H — in July Teeumsdi viota governor HarriaoB at 
Vinoeanes^-disavQws any intentioa of making war upon tho whites- 
explains his object in fomiuig a union araong the 'tribes — governor Har- 
rison's opinion of Tecumseh and the Prophet — ^murder of the Deaf Chief 
' — Tecnnaseh visits the southern Inctians. 

The spring of 1811 brought with it no abatement of 
these border difficulties. Early in the season, governor 
Harrison sent a boat up the VVabash, loaded with salt 
for the Indians, — that article constituting a part of their 
aumiity. Five barrels were to be left with the Pro- 
phet, for the Kickapoos and Shawanoes. Upon the 
arrival of the boat at Tippecanoe, the Prophet called a 
council, by which it was decided to seize the whole of 
the salt, which was promptly done — word being sent 
back to the governor, not to be angry at this n^easure, 
as the Prophet had two thousand men to feed; and, 
had not received any salt for two years past. There 
were git this time about six hundred men at Tippeca- 
noe ; and, Tecumseh, who had been absent for some 
time, on a visit to the lakes, was expected daily, with 
large reinforcements. From appearances, it seemed pro- 
bable that an attack was meditated on Vincennes by 
these brothers, with a force of eight hundred or one 
thousand warriors ; a number far greater than the gov- 
ernor could collect, even if he embodied all the miUtia 
for some miles around that place. He accordingly 
wrote to the Secretary of War, recommending that the 
4th regiment of U. S^ troops, then at Pittsburg, imder 
the command of colonel Boyd, should be ordered to 
Vincennes; at the sam** time asking for authority to 

M 
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act offensively against the Indians^so soon -as it was 
found that the intentions of their leaders were decided- 
ly hostile towards the United States. 

Under date of June 6th, goremor Harrison, in a let- 
ter to the war department, expresses the opinion thae • 
the disposition of the Indians is far from being pacific. 
Wells, the agent at fort Wayne, had yisited the Pro- 
phet's town, relative to some stolen horses, and certain 
Potawatamies who had committed the murders on the 
Mississippi. Four of the horses were recovered, bnt 
Tecumseh disclaimed all agency in takuig them, al 
though he acknowledged. that it was done by some oi 
his party. Tecumseh openly avowed to the agent his 
resolute determination to resist the ftirther encroach- 
ments of the white people. In this letter the governor 
remarks, " 1 wish I could say the Indians were treated 
with justice and propriety on all occasions by our citi- 
zens ; but it is far otherwise. They are often abused 
and maltreated ; and it is very rare that they obtain 
any satisfaction for the most unprovoked wrongsr*' He 
proceeds to relate the* circumstance of a M uskoe In- 
dian having been killed by an Italian innkeeper, in Vin- 
cennes, without any just cause. The murderer, under 
the orders of the governor, was apprehended, tried, but 
acquitted by the jury almost without deliberation. 
About the same time, within twenty miles of Vincennes, 
two Weas were badly wounded by a white man with- 
out the smallest provocation. Such aggressions tended 
greatly to exasperate the Indians, and to prevent them 
from delivering up such of their people as committed 
offences against the citizens of the United States. Such 
was the fact with the Delawares, upon a demand from 
the governor for White Turkey, who had robbed tfie 
house of a Mr. Vawter. The chiefs refused to surren- 
der him, declaring that they would never deliver up 
another man until some of the whites were puni^ed, 
who had murdered their people. They, however, pun- 
ished White Turkey themselves, by putting him to 
death. * 

On the 24th of June, soon after the return of Tecum- 
seh from his visit to the Iroquois and Wyandbts, for 
the purpose of increasing his confederacy, governor 
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Harrison transmitted to him and the Prophet, together 
with the •other chiefs at Tippecanoe, the following 
speech : 

<* Brothers, — ^Listen to me. I speak to yon about 
matters of importance, both to the white people and 
yourselves ; open your ears, therefore, and attend to 
what I shall say. 

« Brothers, this is the third year that all tlie white 
people in this country have been alarmed at your pro- 
ceedings ; you threaten us with war, you invite all the 
tribes to the north and west of you to join against us. 

" Brothers, your warriors who have lately been here, 
deny this; but I have received the information from 
every direction ; the tribes on the Mississippi have sent 
nie word that you intended to murder me, and then to 
commence a war upon our people. I have also receiv- 
ed the speech you sent to the Potawatamies and oth- 
ers, to join you for that purpose ; but if I had no other 
evidence of your hostility to us, your seizing the salt 
T lately sent up the Wabash, is sufficient. 

" Brothers, our citizens are alarmed, and my warri- 
ors are preparing themselves; not to strike you, but 
to defend themselves and their women and children. 
You shall not surprise us as you expect to do ; you are 
about to uildertake a very rash act ; as a friend, I ad- 
vise you to consider well of itj a little reflection may 
save us a great deal of trouble and prevent much mis- 
chief ; it is not yet too late. 

" Bfothers, what can be the inducement for you to 
undertake an enterprise when there is so little proba- 
bility of success ; do you really think that the handful 
of men that you have about you, are able to contend 
with the Seventeen Fires, or even that the wh^le of 
the tribes united, could contend against tiie Kentucky 
Fire alone ? 

<< Brothers, I am myself of the lon^ knife fire; as 
soon as they hear my voice, you will see them pouring 
forth their swarms of hunting shirt men, as numerous 
as the mnsquetoes on the shores of the Wabash ; bro- 
thers, take care of thenr sjings. - 

« IJrothers, it is not our wish to hurt you : if we did, 
we ceilainly have power to do it ; look at the number 
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of oiur warriors to the east of you, above and below 
the Great Miami, — to tlie south/ ou both sifliesoT the 
Ohio, and below you also. You are brave men ; but 
what could you do against such a multitude ? — ^but we 
wish you to live in peace and happiness. 

<< Brothers, the citizens of this country ape alarmed ; 
they must be satisfied that you have no design to do 
them mischief, or they will not lay aside their arms. 
You have also insulted the "government of the United 
States by seizing the- salt that was intended for other 
tribes ; satisfaction must be given for that also. 

" Brothers, you talk of coming to see me, attended 
by all your young mea; tliis, however, must not be 
so ; if your intentions are good, you have no need to 
bnng but a few of your young men with you. I most 
be plain with you ; I will not sufler you to come into 
our settlements with such a force. 

" Brothers, if you wish to satisfy us that your inten- 
tions are good, follow the advice that I have given you 
before j that is, that one or both of you should visit the 
.President of the United States, and lay your grievan- 
ces before him. He will treat you well, will listen to 
what you say, and if you can show him that you have 
been injured, you will receive justice. If you will fol- 
low my advice in this respect, it will convince the citi- 
zens of this country and myself that you have no de- 
sign to attack them. 

" Brothers, with respect to the lands Uiat were pur- 
chased last fall, I can enter into no negociations with 
you on that subject ; the affair is in the hands of the 
President, if you wish to go and see him, I will supply 
you with the means. 

" Brothers, the person who delivers this, is one of my 
war officers; he is a man in whom I have entire con- 
fidence: whatever he says to you, although it may not 
be coqtained in this paper, you may believe comes 
from me. 

« My friend Tecumseh! the bearer is a good man and 
a brave warrior; I hope you will treat him well; you 
are yourself a warrior, and all such should have esteem 
. for each other.^' 

Tecumseh to the governor of Indiana, in reply : 
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"Brother, I give you a few words until I will bo 
with you «iyself. * 

"Brother, at Vincennes, I wish you to listen to me 
whilst I send you a few words, and I hope they will 
ease your heart ; I know jtou look on your young men 
and young women and children with pity, to see them 
so much alarmed. 

" Brother, I wish you now to examine what you 
have from me ; I hope that it will b^a satisfaction to 
you, if your intentions are like mine, to wash away all 
these bad stories that have been circulated. I will her 
with you myself in eighteen days from tins day. 

"Brother, we cannot .say what will become of us, as 
the Great Spirit ha» the management of us all at his 
will. I may be there before the time, and may not be 
there until the day. I hope that when we come to- 
gether, all these bad tales will be settled y by this I hope 
your young men, women amd children, will be easy. 
1 wi^ you, brother, to let them know when I come to 
Vincennes and see you, all will be settled in peace and 
happiness.- . * 

"Brother, these are only a few words to let you 
know that I will be with you myself, and when I am 
with you I can inform you better. 

" Brother, if I find that I can be with you in less 
lime than eighteen days, I will send one of my young 
men before me, to let you know what time I will be 
with you.'* 

On the second of July, governor Harrison received 
information from the executive of Illinois, that several 
murders had been committed in that territory; and 
tliat there were good grounds for believing these crimes 
liad been perpetrated by a party of Shawanoes. The 
governor had been previously informed that it was the 
design of the Prophet to commence hostilities in Illi- 
iK)is, in order to cover his main object — the attack on 
Vincennes. Both territories were in a state of great 
alarm ; and the Secretary of War was officially notified, 
that if the general government did not take measures 
to protect the inhabitants, they were determined to pro- 
tect themselves. 
In a letter under date of Vincennes, 10th July, ISIl- 
M 2 - 
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governor Harrison writes as follows to the Secretary 
of War. ^^ 

« Captain Wilson, the officer whonTl sent to the Pro- 
phet's town, returned on Sunday last He was well re- 
ceived, and treated with particular friendship by Tecum- 
seh. He obtained, however, no satisfaction. The only 
answer given was, that in eighteen days Tecumseh 
would pay me a visit for the purpose of explaining his 
conduct. Upon tfbing told tliat I would not suffer bim 
to come with so large a force, he promised to bring 
with him a few men only. I shall not, however, de- 
pend upon this promise, but shall have the river well 
watched by a party of scouts after the descent of the 
chief, lest he sliould be followed by *his warriors. I do 
not think that this will be the case. The detection of 
the hostile designs of an Indian, is generally (for that, 
time) to defeat them. The hopes of an expedition, 
conducted through many hundred miles of toi^ and dif- 
ficulty, are abandoned frequently^ upon (he slightest 
suspicion; their. i)ainful steps retraced, and a more 
favorabfe moment expected. With them the surprise 
of an enemy bestows more eclat upon a warrior than 
the most brilliant success obtained -by other means. 
Tecumseh has taken for his model the celebrated Pon- 
tiac, and I am persuaded he wiU bear a favorable com- 
parison, in every respect, witk that far famed warrior. 
If it is his object to begin with the surprise of this 
place, it is impossible that a more favorable situation 
could have been ciiosen, than the one he occirpies: it 
is just so far off as to be removed from immediate of>- 
servation, and yet so near as to enable him to strike 
us, when the water is high,>in twenty-four hours, and 
even wlien it is low, their light canoes will-come fully 
as fast as the journey could be performed on horse- 
back. The situation is in other respects admirable for 
the purposes for whwli he has chpsen it. It is nearly 
central with regard to the tribes which he wishes to 
unite.' The water communication with lake Erie, by 
means of the Wabash and Miami — with lake Michigan 
and the Illinois, by the Tippecanoe, is a great conve- 
nience. It is immediately in the centre of the back 
joe of that fine cmnitry which he wishes to prevent us 
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fipom settling— and above all, he has immediately in hid 
rear a countTy that has been but little explored, con- 
sisting priocipaDy of barren thickets, interspersed with 
swamps and lakes, into which our cavalry could not 
penetrate, arkl our infantry, only by slow, laborious 
etforts." 

The promised visit of Tecumseh took place in the 
latter part of July. He reached Vincennes on the 27th, 
attended by about three hundred of his party, of whom 
thirty were woine% and children. The council was 
opened on the 30th, in an arbor erected for the purpose, 
and at the appointed time the chief made his appear- 
ance, attended by about one hundred and seventy war- 
riors, without gims, but all of them having knives and 
tomahawks, or war clubs, and^some armed with bows 
^nd arrows. The governor, in opening the council, 
made reference to the late murders in Illinois, and the 
alarm which tlie appearance of Tecumseh, with so 
large an armed force, had created among the people on 
the Wabash. He further informed Tecumseh that, 
whilst he listened to whatever himself or any of the 
chiefs had to say in regard to the late purchase of land, 
^he would enter into no negociation on that subject, as 
It was now in the hands of the President. The gover- 
nor, after telling Tecumseh that he was at liberty to 
visit the President, and hear his decision fromliis own 
mouth, adverted to the late seizure of the salt, and de- 
manded an explanation of it. In reply, the chief ad- 
mitted tl>e seizure, but said he was not at home, either 
this spring or the year before, when the salt boats arri- 
ved ; that it seemed impossible to please the governor: 
last year he was angry, because the salt was refused, 
and this year equally so, because it was taken. The 
council was then adjourned until the following day. 
When it was again opened, a Wea chief made a long 
speech, giving the history of all the treaties whidi had 
been made by the governor and the Indian tribes ; and 
concluded with the remark, that he had been told that 
the Miami chiefs had been forced by the Potawatamies 
to accede to the treaty of fort Wayne '^^and that it 
would be proper to institute enquiries to find out the 
person who had held the tomahawk over their heads. 
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aiKl punish him. This statement was immeclialely con- 
tradicted by the governor, and also by the Miami chiefs 
who were present. Anxious to bring the conference to 
a close, the governor then told Tecumseh that by deliv- 
ering up the two Potawatamies who had murdered the 
four white men on the. Missouri, last fall, he would at 
once attest the sincerity of his professions of friendship 
to the •United States, and his desire to preserve peace. 
Ills reply was evasive, but developed very clearly his 
designs. After much trouble and 4ifficulty he^had in- 
duced, he said, ail the northern tribes to unite, aud 
place themselves imder his direction; tl\^t the white 
people were imnecessarily alarmed at his measures, 
which really meant nothing but peace; that the United 
States -jiad set him the example of forming a strict 
union amongst all the Fires that compose their confed-, 
eracy '; that the Indians did not complain of it, nor 
should his white brothers "complain of him for doing 
the same thing in regard to the Indian tribes ; that so 
soon as th^ counciUwas over, he was to set out on a 
visit to the southern tribes, to prevail upon them to 
miite with those of the north. As to the murderers, 
they were not at his town, and if they were, he could 
not deliver them up ; that they ought to be forgiven; as 
well as those who had committed some murders in Il- 
linois ; .that he had set the whites an example of the 
forgiveness of injuries which they ought to follow. In 
reply to an enquiry on the subject, he said he hoped no 
attempt would be made to settle the new purcha!se, be- 
fore his return tiext spring; that a great number of 
Indians were coming to settle at Tippecanoe in the au- 
tumn, and they would need that tract as a hunting 
ground,^and if they did no further injiuy, they might 
kill the cattle and hogs of the white people, which 
would create distiurbances ; that he wished every thing 
to remain in its present situation until his return, when 
ho would visit the President, and settle all difficulties 
wUh him. The governor made j^ brief reply, saying, 
that the moon which they beheld (it was then night) 
would sooner fall to the earth, than the President would 
suffer his people to be murdered with impunity ; and 
that 1)0 would. put his warriors in petticoats, sooner 
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ihan he would give up a country which he had fairly 
acquired from the rightful aWners. Here the council 
terminated. In a day or two afterwards, attended by 
twenty waiTiors, Tecumseh set off for the south, on a 
visit to the Creeks and Choctaws. The governor was 
at a loss to determine the object of Tecumseh, in taking 
with^him to Vincennes, so large a' body of his follow- 
ers. The spies said that he intended to demand a 
retrocession of the late purchase, and if it was not ob- 
tained, to .seize some of the chiefs who were active 
in making the treaty, in presence of the governor, and 
put them to death ; and in case of his interference, to 
have subjected him to the same fate. Many of the 
neutral Indians entertained the opinion that he medita- 
ted an attack upon Vincennes. If such was the case, 
his plan was probably changed by observing the vigi- 
lance of governor Harrison and the display of seven or 
6ight hundred men under arms. It is questionable, 
however, we think, whether Tecumseh really medita- 
ted violence at this time. He probably wished to im- 
press the whites with an idea of his strength, and at the 
same time gratify his ambition of moving, as a great 
chieftain, at the head of a numerous retinue of warriors. 

The day after the close of this council, the governor 
wrote to the War Department. The following is a part 
of his copfimunication. 

« My letter of yesterday will inform you of the arri- 
val and departure of Tecumseh from this place, and of 
^the route which he has taken. There can be no doubt 
his object is to excite the southern Indians to war 
against us. His mother was of the Creek nation, and 
he builds much upon that circumstance towards for- 
warding his views. I do not think there is any danger 
of further hostility until he returns : and his absence 
affords a most favorable opportunity for breaking up 
his confederacy, and I have some expectations of being 
able to accomplish it without a recourse to actual hos- 
tility. Tecumseh assigned the next spring as the pe- 
riod of his return. I am informed, however, that he 
will be back in three months. There i^ a Potawata- 
mie chief here, who says he was present when the 
message from the British agent was delivered to thi 
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Prophet, telling hiin that the time had arrived for tak* 
iug up armsy aud inviting him to send a party to MaU 
deu, to receive the necessary supplies. This man is 
one of the few who preserve their independence. 

" The implicit obedience and respect whicif the fol* 
lowers of Tecumseh pay to him^ is really astonishing, 
and more than any otlier circumstance bespeaks him 
one of tliose uncommon geniuses which spring up 
occasionally to produce revolutions, and overturn the 
established order of things. If it were oot for the 
vicinity of the United States, he would, perhaps^ lie the 
founder of an empire that would rival in glory Mexico 
or Peru. No difficulties deter him. For four years he 
has been in constant motion. You sec him to-day on 
the Wabash, and in a short time hear of him on tlie ' 
shores of lake Erie or Michigan, or on the banks of tiie 
Mississippi $ and wherever he goos he makes an im- 
pression favorable to liis purposes. He is now upon 
the last round to put a finishing stroke to his work. I 
hope, however, before his return that that part of the 
fabric which he considered complete, will be demoli^ 
ed, and even its foundations routed up. Although the 
greater part of his followers are attached to him from 
principle and affection, there are many others who fol- 
low him through fear; and he was scarcely a mile 
from town, before they indulged in the most virulent 
invectives against him. The Prophet is impudent 
and audaciotSs, but is deficient in judgment, talents and 
firmness." ' 

The following anecdote illustrates the coolness and 
self-possession of Tecumseh, not less than the implicit 
obedience that was paid to his commands by his fol- 
io we]*s. 

A Potawatamie, called the Deaf Chief, was present 
at the late council. After it was closed, he stated to 
the governor, that had he been called upon during the 
conference he would have confronted Tecumseh, when 
he denied that his intentions towards the United States 
were hostile. This declaration having been repeated 
to Tecumseh, he calmly intimated to the Prophet, that 
upon their return to Tippecanoe, the Deaf Chief must 
be di^osttd of. A ixiech of the latter informed him of 
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hk danger, but the chief, not at all imiraidated, return- 
ed to his camp, put oii his war-dress, and equipping 
himself with his rifle, tomahawk and scalping knife, 
returned and presented himseif before Tectimseh, who 
was then in company with Mr. Baron, the governor^^ 
interpreter. The Deaf Chief there rejjroached Tecum* 
seh for baying ordered him to be killed, declaring that 
it was au act unworthy of a warrior. << But here I am 
now,'' said he, « come and kill me'.'' Tecumseh mak- 
ing no answer, the Potawatamie heaped upon him 
every tertn of abuse and contumely, and finally charg- 
ed him with being the slave of the red-coats, (the Bri- 
tish.) Tecumseh, perfectly unmoved, made no reply, 
but continued his conversation with Mr. Baron, until 
the Deaf Chief, weari^ with the eflbft to provoke his 
antagonist to action, returned to his camp. There is 
some reason for believing that the Prophet did not dis- 
obey his orders f the Deaf Chief was never seen again 
at Vincennes. 

Of the result of the mission of Tecumseh to the 
southern tribes, we have no detailed information* 
Hodgson, who subsequently travelled through this 
country, in his *< Letters from North America," says : 

" Our host told me thdt be was living with his In- 
dian wife among the Creeks, when the celebrated In- 
dian warrior Tecumseh, came more Uian one thousand 
aiiles, from the borders of Canada, to induce the lower 
Creeks, to promise to take up the hatchet in behalf of 
tl^ British, against the Americans, and the upper , 
Creeks whenever he shoukl require it : that he was 
present at the midnight eonrvocation of the chiefs, 
which was held on that occasion, and which termina- 
ted after a most impressive speech from Tecumseh 
with a unanimous determination to take up the hatchet 
whenever he should call upon ihem. This was at least 
a year before the decoration ctf the last war." 

In the <* History of the Tribes of North America," 
there is an interestii^ notice of this visit of Tecum* 
seh. 

** The following remarkable circumstance may serve 
to illustrate the penetration, decision and boldness of 
this waxrior obi^fL He had been south, to Florida, and 
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succeeded in instigating the Senrinolcs in particular, 
;ind portions of other tribes, to nnite in the war on the 
side of the British. He gave out that a vessel, on a 
certain day, commanded by red-^ioats, would be off 
Tlorida, filled with guns and ammunition, and supplies 
for the use of the Indians. That no mistake might 
happen in regard to the day on which the Indians were 
to strike, lie prepared bundles of sticks, each bundle 
containing the number of sticks corresponding to thr 
number of days that were to intervene between the 
day on which they were received, and the day of the 
general onset. The Indian practice is to throw away 
a stick every momitig ; they make, therefore, no mis* 
take in the time. These sticks Tecumseh caused to be 
painted red. It was from this circumstance that in the 
former Seminole war, these Indians were called « Red 
Sticks.*' In all this business of mustering the tribes, 
he used great caution ; he supposed enquiiy would bo 
made as to the object of his visit ; that his plans might 
not be suspected, he directed the Indians to reply to 
any questions that might be asked about him, by 
saying, that "he had counselled them to cultivate the 
ground, abstain from ardent spirits, and live in peace 
with the white people. On (lis return from Florida, he 
went among the Greeks in Alabama, urging them to 
unite with the Semlnoles. Arriving at Tuckhabatchee, 
a Creek town on the Tallapoosa river, he made his way 
to the lodge of the chief called the Big Warrior. He 
explained his object, delivered his war-talk, presented 
a bundle of sticks, gave a piece of wampum and a 
hatchet ; all which the Big Warrior took. When Te* 
cumseh, i*eading the intentions and spirit of the Big 
Warrior, looked him in the eye, and pointing his finger 
towards his face, said: "Your blood is white: you 
: have taken my talk, and the sticks, and the wampum, 
and the hatchet, but you do not mean to fight: I know 
the reason : you do not believe the Great Spirit has sent 
nie: you shall know: I leave Tuckhabatchee directly, 
and shall go straight to Detroit : when I arrive there, I 
will stamp on the ground with my foot, and shake 
down every house in Tuckhabatchee." So saying, he 
turned' and left the Big Warrior in utter amasement, at 
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both his mauner and his threat, and pursued his jour- 
ney. The Indian^ were struck no less with his con- 
duct than was the Big Warrior, .and began to dread the 
arrival of the day when the threatened calamity would ^ 
befal them. They met .ofte|i and talked ovex ^his maW 
ter,.and cmmted the days caEefuUy, to know .ibe time 
when Tecumseh would readi Detroit The morning 
Chey had fixed upon, as the jperio4 of ,^is amyal, at last 
came. A mighty rumbliii^ was ^leard-— the Indians a|i 
ran out of their hoilses— t^ie earth' began .to shake; 
when at last, sure enough, every bouse m Tuckha- 
batchee was shaken dowat The exclamation was la 
every mouth, "Tecumseh has got to Detroit!*' Tho 
effect was electrical The message he had delivered to 
the Big Warrior was believed, and many of the Indiaiis 
took their rifles and prepared for the war. 

" The reader will not be surprised to learn, that ap 
earthquake had produced all ;this; but h^ will be, 
doubtless, that it should happen on the very 4^y on 
which Tecumseh arrived at Itetroit; and, in exaiitlal- 
filment of his tlireat. It was the famous earthquake 
of New Madrid, on the Mississippi. We received die 
foregoing from the lips of thelndiaas, wH^n we were 
at TuckhabatQhee, in 1827, stnd.i^es^r the residence ot 
the Big Warrior. The anwlote may therefore be re- 
lied on. Tecumseh 's object, doubtless, was, on seeing 
that he had failed, by the usual appeal, to the passions, 
and hopes, and war spirit of the Indians, to alarm th^ir 
fears, little dreaming, himself, that on the day named, 
his threat would be executed with such punctuality 
and terrible fidelity." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OvfCfDOT Htfrnmi ippliei to tfw War Depotmnit for troops to uwmlUBi 
MMt on tfM frontiini btOe of Tippecanoe on tke 7th of Norembei^ 
tti '"fl'*'***^ on the Prophet and hie fottowecBi 

The late council at Vincennes having failed in pro- 
ducing any satisfactoiy i^salts, and Tecumseh having 
ffone to the south for the avowed purpose of extending 
his confederacy, the alarm among the inhabitants of 
Indiana continued to increase. Public meetings were 
held, and memorials forwarded to the President, invo- 
king protection, and requesting the removal of the In- 
dians from the Prophet's town ; the niemoiiahsts be- 
ing << fully convincea that the formation of this combi- 
nation, headed by the Shawanoe Prophet, was a Bh- 
tii^ scheme, and that the agents of that power were 
constantly exciting the Indians to hostility against the 
United States.'* The P^sident accordingly placed the 
4t}i regiment U. S. infiintry, commanded by colonel 
Boyd, and a company of riflemen, at the disposal of 
governor Harrison. TTie Secretary of War, under date 
of 20th October, 1811, in a letter to him, says: «I have 
been particularly instructed by the President to com- 
municate to your excellency, his earnest desire that 
peace may, if possible, be preserved with the Indians; 
and that to this end, every proper means may be adopt- 
^ By this, it is not intended that murder or robbe- 
ries committed by them,' should not meet with the 
punishment due to those crimes; that the settlemeifts 
^ould be unprotected, or that any hostile combination 
should avail itself of success, in consequence ^f a ne- 
glect to provide the means of resisting and defeating it; 
or that the banditti under the Prophet should not be 
attacked and vanquished, provided such a measure 
i^ould be rendered absolutely necessary. Circumstan- 
ces conspire, at this particular juncture, to render it pe- 
culiarly desirable that hostilities of any kihd, or to any 
degree, not indispensably required, should be avoided." 

On the seventh of August the governor informed the 
secretary that he should call, in a peremptory manner. 
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on all the tribes, to deliver up such of their people as had 
been concerned in the murder of our citizens ; that from 
the Miamis he shoul^d require an absolute disavowal of 
all tXHUiection with the Propliet; and that to all the 
tribes he would repeat the declaration, that the United 
States have manifested through a series of years, the 
utmost justice and generosity"* towards their Indian 
neighbors; and have not ouly fulfilled ail the engage- 
ments which they entered into with them, but have 
spent considerable sums to eivilize them and promote 
their happiness ; but if, under those circun^tanoes, any 
tribe should dare to take up the tomahawk against 
their fathers, they must not expect tiie same lenity that 
had been shown them at the close of the former war, 
IhU that they would either be exterminated or driven 
beyond the Mississippi. 

In furtherance of this plan, the governor forwarded 
speeches to the different tribes, and instructed the Indi- 
an agents to use aU possible means to recall them to a 
sense of duty. He also wrote to the governors of Illi- 
nois and Missouri, on the subject of the border difficul- 
ties, in the hope that a general and simultaneous effort 
might avert an appeal to arms. 

in the month of September, the Prophet sent assu- 
rances to governor Harrison of his pacific intentions, 
and that his demands should be complied with; but* 
about the same time some horses were stolen in the ' 
neighborhood of his town, and the whites who went ifi 
pursuit of them were fired upon by the Indians. Early 
in October the governor moved, with a considerable 
body of troops, towards the Prophet's town, with the 
expectation that a show of hc»tilc measures would 
bring about an accommodation with the Indians of that 
place. On the 10th of October, one of tlie sentinels 
around his camp was fired on by the Indians, and se- 
verely wounded. About the same time the Prophet 
fient a messenger to the chiefs of tlie Delaware tribe, 
who were friendly to the United States, requiring them 
to say whether they would or would not join him in 
the war again^ them ; that he had taken up the toma- 
hawk and would not lay it down but with his life, xm- 
lesB their wrongs were redressed. The Delaware chiefs 
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immediately visited the Prophet, for the purpose of 
dissuading him from commencing hostilities. Under 
these circumstances there seemed to be no aitemative 
for governor Harrison, but to break up the Prophet's 
establi^ment On the 27th, tte Delaware chiefs re- 
turned to the camp of the governor, and reported that 
the Prophet would not listen to their council, and had 
grossly insulted them. While at the Prophet's town, 
the Indians who had wounded the sentinel, returned. 
They were Shawanoes awi near friends of the Prophet, 
who was daily practbing certain pretended rites, by 
means of which he played upon the superstitious feel- 
ings of his followers; and kept them in a state of fever- 
ish excitement On the 29th, a body of twenty-four 
Miami chiefs were sent by governor Harrison, to make 
another effort with the Prophet They were instructed 
to require that the Winnebagoes, Potawatamies and 
Kickapoos, should leave him and return to their respec- 
tive tribes; that all the stolen horses in their posses- 
sion' should be dehvered up; that the murderers of the 
whites should either be surrendered or satisfactory 
proof offered that they were not under his control. 
These chiefs, however, did not return, and there is 
reason to believe that they were induced to join the 
confederacy at Tippecanoe. 

On the 5th of November, 1811, governor Harrison, 
with about nine hundred effective troops, composed of 
two hundred and fifty of tlie 4th regiment U. S. infant- 
ry, one hundred and thirty* volunteers, and a body of mi- 
litia, encamped within ten miles of the Prophet^s towa 
On the next day, when the army was within five miles 
of the village, reconnoitering parties of the Indians were 
seen, but they refused to hold any conversation with 
the interpreters sent forward by the governor to open a 
communication with fhem. When within a mile and 
a half of the town a halt was made, for the purpose of 
.encamping for the night Several of the field officecs 
urged tlie governor to make an immediate assault on 
the village ; but this he declined, as his instructions from 
the President were positive, not to attack the Indians, 
as long as there was a probability of their complying 
with the demands of government. Upon ascertaining. 
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however, that the gronad contmued fiivorable for the. 
disposition of his troops, quite up to the town, he-do- 
termined to approach still nearer to it In the mean 
time, captain Dubois, witii an interpreter, was sent for- 
ward to ascertain whether the Prophet would comply 
with the terms proposed by the governor. The Indi- 
ans, however, would make no reply to these enquiries, 
but endeavored to cut off the messengers from the 
army. When this fact was reported to the governor, 
he determined to consider the Indians as enemies^ and 
*at once march upon their town. He had proceeded 
but a short distance, however, before he was met by 
three Indians, one of them a principal counsellor to the 
Prophet, who stated that they were sent to know, why 
the army was marching upon their town — that the 
Prophet was desirous of avoiding hostilities — that he 
had sent a pacific message to governor Harrison by the 
Miami and Potawatamie chiefs, but that those chitfs 
had unfortunately gone down on the south side of the 
Wabash, and had thus failed to meet him. According- 
ly, a suspension of hostilities was agreed upon, and the 
terms of peace were to be settled on the following 
morning by the governor and the chiefs. In moving 
the army towards the Wabash, to encamp for the night, 
the Indians became agaiiT alarmed, supposing that an 
attack was about to be mad^ on the town, notwith- 
standing the armistice which had just been conduded. 
They accordingly began to prepare for drfence, and 
some of them sallied out, calling upon the advanced 
corps, to halt. The governor immediately rode for- 
ward, and assured the Indians that it was not his in- 
tention to attack tl^m, but that he was only in search 
of a suitable piece of ground on which to encamp his 
troops. He enquired if there was any other water 
convenient besides that which the river afforded; and 
aii Indian, with whom he was well acquainted, an- 
swered, that the creek which had been crassed two 
miles back, ran through the prairie to the north of the 
village. A halt was then ordered, and majors Piatt, 
Clark and Taylor, were sent to examine this creek, as 
well as the river above the town, to ascertain the cor- 
rectness of the information, and decide on the best 
N 2 
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ground for an encampment. .In-4he coorse of half an 
hour; the two latter reported that they had found on 
the creek, every thing that could be desirable in an en- 
campment. — an elevated spot, nearly surrounded by an 
open prairie, with water convenient, and a sufficiency 
of T^^ood for fuel."* The army was now marched to 
this spot, and encamped "on a dry piece of ground, 
which rose about ten feet above the level <5f a marshy 
prairie in front towards the town; and, about twice as 
high above a similar prairie in the rear ; through which, 
near the foot of the hill, ran a small stream clothed 
with willows and brush-wood. On the left of the en- 
campment, this bench of land became wider; on the 
right, ih gradually narrowed, and terminated in an ab- 
rupt point, about one hundred and fifty yards from the 
right bank."t 

The encampment was about three-fourths of a mile 
froifn the ^ Prophet's town; and orders were given, in 
the event of a night attack, for each corps to maintain 
its position, at all hazards, until relieved or further 
orders were given to it. The whole army was kept 
during the night, in tlie military position which is cal- 
led, lying on their arms. The regular troops lay in 
their tents, with their accoutrements on, and their arms 
by their sides. The militia hM no tents, but slept with 
their clcilhes and pouches on, and their guns under 
them, to keep them dry. The order of the encamp- 
ment was the order of battle, for a night attack; and as 
every man ^ept opposite to his post in the Hne, there 
was nothing for the troops to do, in case of an assault, 
but to rise and take their position a few steps in the 
rear^of the fires around which they had reposed. The 
guard of the night consisted of two captain's commands 
of forty-two men, and four non-commissioned officers 
each ; and two subaltern's guards of twenty men and 
non-oommissioned officers each — ^the whole amounting 
to about one hundred and thirty men, under the com- 
mand of a field officer of the day.. The night was dark 
and cloudy, and after midnight there was a drizzling 
rain. It was not anticipated by the goveraor or his of- 

* M'Afee's History of the Late War. f Ibid. 
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ficers^ that an attack would b^^ made during the night: it 
was supposed that if the Indians had intended to act of- 
fensively, it would Iiave been done on the march of the 
aimy,wl)ere situations presented themselves that would 
have given the Indians a great advantage. Indeed, 
within three miles of the town, the, army had passed 
over ground so broken and unfavorable to its march, 
that the position of the troops was necessarily changed, 
several times, in the course of a mile. The enemy, 
moreover, had fortified their town with care and great 
labor, as if they intended to act alone on the defensive. 
It was a favorite spot with the Indians, having long 
been the scene of those mysterious rites, performed by 
their Prophet, and by which they had been taught to 
feelieve that it was impregnable to the assaults of the 
white man. 

At four o'clock in the morning of the 7th, governor 
Harrison, according to his practice, had risen, prepara- 
tory to the calling up thQ troops; and was engaged, 
while drawing on his boots by the fire, in conversation 
with general Wells, colonel Owen, and majors Taylor 
and Hurst. The orderly-drum had been roused for the 
purpose of giving the signal for the troops to turn out, 
when the attack of the Indians suddenly commenced 
upon the left flank- of the camp. The whole army 
was instantly on its feet; the camp-fires were extin- 
guished ; the governor mounted his horse and proceed- 
ed to the point of attack. Several of the companies 
had taken their places in t}ie Une within forty seconds 
from the report of the first gun ; and the whole of the 
troops were prepared for action in the course of two 
minutes ; a fact as creditable to their own activity and 
bravery, as to the skill and energy of their officers. The 
battle soon became general, and was maintained ou 
both sides with signal and even desperate valor. The 
Indians advanced and retreated by the aid of a rattling 
noise, made with deer hoofs, and persevered in their 
treacherous attack with an apparent determination to 
conquer or die upon the spot.* The battle raged with un- 
abated fury and mutual slaughter, until daylight, when a 
gallant and successful charge by our troops, drove the 
enemy into the swamp, and put an end to the* conflict 
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Prior to the assault, Ihe Prophet bad given assnran- 
ees to his followers^ that in the coming contest, the 
Great Spirit would render the arms of the Americans 
unavailing; that their bullets would fall harmless at 
the feet of th6 Indians ; that the latter should have light 
in abundance, while the former would be involved in 
thick darkness.. Availing himself of the privilege con- 
ferred by his peculiar oflBice, and, perhaps, unwilling in 
his own person ^o attest at once the rival powers of a 
sham prc^hecy and- a real American bullet, he pru- 
dently took a position on an adjacent eminence ; and, 
when the action began, he- entered upon the perform- 
ance of certain mystic rites, at the sam6 time singing a 
war-song. In the course of the engagement, he was 
informed that his men were falling: he told them to 
fight on, — it would soon be as he had predicted \ and 
ihen^ in louder and wilder strains, his inspiring battle- 
song was heard commingling with the sharp crack of 
the nfie and the shrill War-whoop of his brave but de- 
luded followers. 

Throngliout the action, the Indians manifested more 
boldness and perseverance than had, perhaps, ever 
been exhibited by them on any former occasion. This 
Was owing, it is supposd, to the influence of the Pro- 
phet, who by the aid of his incantations had inspired 
them with a belief that they would certainly overcome 
their enemy : the supposition, likewise, that they had 
taken the governor's army by surprise, doubtless con- 
tributed to the desperate character of their assaults. 
They were commanded by some daring chiefs, and al- 
though their spiritual leauler was not actually in the 
battle, he did much to encourage his followers in their 
gallant attack. Of the force of the Indians engaged, 
there is no certain accoimt. The ordinary number at 
the Prophet^s town during the preceding sutnmfer, was 
four hundred and fifty; but a few days before the 
action, they had been joined by all the Kickapoos of 
the prairie, and by several bands of the Potawatamies, 
from the Illinois river, and the St. Joseph's of lake 
Michigan. Their number on the night of the engage- 
ment was probably between eight hundred and one 
thousand. Some of the Indians who were in the ac- 
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'jss tion, sabseqti^ntiy mfbnned the agent at fort Wayne, 
^ that there were more ^an a thousand warriors iu the 
D£ft battle, and that the number of wounded was unusu- 
al ally great In the precipitation of their retreat, they 
rei left thirty-eight on the field ; some were buried during 
i[K. the engagement in their town, others no doubt died 
see subsequently of their wounds. The whole number of 
Jt their killed, was pifobably not less than fifty. 
;; Of the anny under governor Harrison, thirty-five 
It: were killed in the action, and twenty -five died subse- 
; r quently of their wounds : the total number of killed and 
i: wouitcUd was one hundred and eighty-eight. Among 
r- the former were the lamented colonel Abraham Owen 
\i and major Joseph Hamilton Davies, of Kentucky. 
>3 Both oMoers aiid men behaved with much coolness 
:r and bara very,-— qualities which, in an eminent degree, 
j: marked the conduct of governor Harrison throughout 
a the engagement The peril to which he was subjected 
[; may be infenredfrom the fiict that a ball passed through 
his stock, slightly bniising his neck ; another struck his 
- saddle, and glancing hit his thigh ; and a third wound- 
f? ed the horse on ^which he was riding. 
I Peace on the frontiers was one of the happy results 
^ <jf this severe and brilliant action. The tribes which 
^ had already joined in the confederacy were dismayed ; 
i and' those whic^ had remained neutral now decided 
i againi^ it 



CHAPTER X. 



TecDinseh returns from the south — ^proposes to visit the President, but de- 
clines, because not permitted to go to Waabington at ^e bead of a par- 
ty — attimds a couaeil at fort Wayne — ^proceeds to Maiden and joins the 
British — governor Harrison's letter to the War nepartmeht relative to 
the north-west tribes. 

During the two succeeding days, the victorious ar- 
my remained in camp, for the purpose of burying the 
dead and taking care of the wounded. In the mean 
time, colonel Wells, with the mounted riflemen, visited 
the Prophet's town, and found it deserted by all the 
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Indians except one, whose leg had heen brokem in the 
action. The houses were mo^ly^ burnt, and the com 
around the village destroyed. On the ninth the array 
commenced its return to Vincennes, having broken up 
or committed to the flames all their unnecessary bag* 
gage, in order tliat the wagona might be used for the 
transportation of the wounded. 

The defeated Indians were greatly exasperated with 
the Prophet : they reproached him in bitter terms for 
the calamity he had brought upon them^ and accused 
him of the murder of their friends who had fallen m the 
action. It seems, that after pronouncing some incanta- 
tions over a certain composition^ win<^ he had prepay 
red on the night preceding the action, he assured his 
followers, that by the power of hhs art, half of the inva- 
ding army was already dead, and the othe^ ha^ in a 
«tate of distraction ; and that the Indians would Iiave 
little to do but rush into their camp, and complete the 
work of destruction with their tomahawks. « You are 
a liaV* said one of the surviving Winnebagoes to him, 
after the action, "for you told us that the white people 
were dead or crazy, when they were all in their senses 
and foffght like the devil." The Prophet appeared de- 
jected, and sought to excuse himself on the plea that 
the virtue of his composition had been lost by a cir- 
cumstance of whkh he had no knowledge until after 
the battle was over. His sacred character, however, 
was so far forfeited, that the Indians actually bound him 
with cords, and threatened to put him to death. After 
leaving the Prophet's town, they marched about twen- 
ty miles and encamped on the bank of Wild Cat creek. 

In a letter ta'4he war department, dated fourth of 
December, governor Harrison writes : 

« I have the honor to inform you that two principal 
chiefs of the ^^ickapoos of the prairie, arrived here, 
bearing a flag, on the evening before last. The ac- 
count which they give of the late confederacy under the 
Prophet, is as follows : The Prophet, with his Shawa- 
noes, is at a small Huron village, about twelve miles 
frc m his former residence, on this side of the Wabai*, 
where also were twelve or fifteen Hurons. The Kick- 
apoos are encamped near the Tippecanoe, the Pota- 
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watUEiies have scattered and gone to different inllagea 
ot that tribe. Ttie Winnebagoes had all set out on 
their return to their own country, excepting one chief . 
and nine men, who remained at their former villages. 
The Prophet had sent a messenger to the Eickapoos of 
the pcairie to request that he might be permitted to re^ 
tire to their town. This was positively refused, and a 
warning sent to hinx not to come there. These diieg 
say that the whole of the tribes who lost warriors in 
the late action, attribute their misfortune to the Pro^ 
phet alone; that they constantly reproach him with their 
misfortmies, and threaten him with death; that they 
are all desirous of making their peace with the United 
States, and will send deputations to me for that pur- 
pose, as soon as they are informed that diey will be 
well received. They further say, that the Prophet's 
followers were fully impressed with a belief that they 
covAd defeat us with ease ; that it was their intention 
to have attacked us jELt fort Harrison, if we had gone no 
higher; that Racoon creek was then fixed on, and 
finally Pine creek, and that the latter would probably 
have been the place, if tlie usual route had not been 
abandoned, and a crossing made higher up ; that the 
attack»made on our sentipels at fort Harrison was in- 
tended to shut the door against accommodation; that 
the Winnebagoes liad forty warriors killed in the ac- 
tion, and the Kickapoos eleven, and ten wounded. 
They have never heard how many of the Potawata- 
mies and other tribes were killed." 

With the battle of Tippecanoe, the Prophet lost his 
popularity and power among the Indians. His magic 
wand was broken, and the mysterious charm by means 
of which he had for years, played upon the supersti- 
tious minds of this wild people, scattered through a 
vast extent of country, was dissipated forever. It was 
not alone to the character of hi^ prophetic office that he 
was indebted for his influence over his follower^. Th^ 
position which he maintained in regard to the Indian 
lands, and the encroachments of the white people upon 
their hunting grpunds, increased his popularity, which 
was- likewise greatly strengthened by the respect an4 
deference with which the politic Tecumseh — the masr 
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ter spirit of his day — ^uniformly treated him. H§ HAf*, 
inorebvef , nimble wit, quickness of apprehension j itibch 
cunning and a captivating eloquence of speech. These 
qualities fitted him for playing his part with greiat siic 
cess ; and sustaining for a series of years, the character 
of one inspired by the Great Spirit. He was, however, 
rash, presumptuous and deficient in judgment. And 
iio six>ner was he led without the sagacious comisel and 

t)ositive control of Tfecumseh, than he fooli^y annihi- 
atcd his own power, and suddenly cn:i5hed the grand 
confederacy lipon which he and nis brother had ex- 
pended years of labor, and in the organization of which 
they had incurred much personal peril and endured 
great privation. 

Tecumseh returned from the south through Missouri, 
Visited the tribes on the Des Moins, and crossing tte 
head waters of the Illinois, reached the Waba* a few 
days after the disastrous battle of Tippecanoe. It is 
beliieved that he made a strong impression upon all the 
tribes visited by him in his extended mission ; and that 
he had laid the ifoimdation of numerous accessions to 
his confederacy. He reached the banks of tfie Tippe- 
canoe, just in time to witness the dispersion of his fi>l- 
' lowei*8, the disgrace of his broker, and the finaV over- 
throw of the great object of his ambition, a union of 
all the Indian tribes against the United States : and all 
this, th6 result of a disregard to his positive commands. 
His mortification was extrenw; and it is related on 
good authority, that when he first met the Rrophet, he 
iBproached hiiii ih bitter terms for having departed 
from his instructions to preserve peace with the United 
IStates k\ all hazards. The attempt of the Prophet to 
jpaliiate his t)^m conduct, excited the haughty chieftain 
still more, and seizing him by the iiair and shaking 
him Violently, he threatened to take his life. 

During the ensuing winter, there was peace on the 
frontiers. Ih the month of January, 1812, Little Tur- 
Ifle, the celebrated Miami chief, wrote to governor Har- 
ri^n, that all the Prophet's followers had left him, 
Bxcej^t two camps of his own tribe, and that Tecumsefa 
had just joined him with only dght men ; from which 
he concluded there was no present danger to be appre- 



heoded froni them. Shortly afterwards^ Tecmiiseh 
sent a message to governor Harrison informing him of 
his return from the south ; aini that he was now ready 
to make the promised visit to the President The go- 
vernor replied, giving his permission for Tecumseh to 
go to Washington, but not as tiie leader of any party 
of Indians; The chieftain, who had been accustomed 
to make his visits to Vincennes, attended tiy three or 
four hutidred warriors, aU completely armed, did not 
choose to present himself to hie great father, the Presi- 
dent, shorn of his power and without his retinue. The 
visit was declined^ and here terminated the intercourse 
between him and governor Harrison. 

Early in March, the peace of the frontiers was again 
disturbed by Indian depredations; and in the course of 
this and the following month, several faiailies were 
murdered on the Wabash and Ohio rivers. On the 
15lh of May, there was a grand council held at Missis* 
siniway, which was attended by twelve tribes of Indi- 
ans. They all professed to be in favor of peace, and 
condemned the di^urbances which had occurred be- 
tween the* Indians and the- settlers, since the battle of 
Tippecanoe. Tecumseh was present at this council 
ai^ i^ke several times. He defied atiy living crea*^ 
ture to say that he had ever advised any one, directly 
or indirectly, to make war upon the whites : it had 
constantly been Iiis misfortune, he said, to have his 
views misrepresented ^o his white brethren, and this 
had been done by pretended chiefs of the Potawata^ 
mies, who had. been in the habit of selling land to the 
white people, which did not belong to them. <« Gover- 
nor Harrison,*^ he continued, ^ made war on my peo- 
ple in my absence : it Was the will of Gknl that he 
should do so. We hope it will please God that the 
white people will let us live in peace. We will not 
disturb them, neither have we done it, except when 
they came to our village with the intention of destroy- 
ing us. We are happy to state to our brothers present, 
that the unfortunate transaction that took place be- 
tween the white people and a few of our young men 
at our Yillage,. has been settled between us and gover- 
nor Harrison ; end I will further state, that had I bee 

O 
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at home, there wauld have been no bloodslied at that 
thne.'' 

In the month of Jui^ following this council, Te- 
camaeh made a visit to fort Wayoe, and sought au 
interview with the Indian agent at that place. Mis- 
fortune had not subdued his haughty spuit nor silenced 
the fearless expression of his flings and opinions.. 
He still maintained the justice of his position in regaid 
to the ownership of the Indian lands, disavowed any 
intention of making war upon the United States, 
and reproached governor Harriscm for having marched 
against his people during his absence. The agent made 
a long speech to him, presenting reasons why he should 
now beconw the friend and ally (tf the United States. 
To this harangue, Tecumseh listened with frigid indif- 
ference, made a few general remarks in reply, and then 
with a haughty air, left the council^iouse, and took his 
departure for Maiden, where he joined the British stand- 
ard. 

In taking leave of that part of our subject which 
ri^tes to the confederacy of Tecumseh m.nd. the Pro- 
^et, and the principle on which it was establish^, we 
quote, as relevant to tlie case, and as an interesting 
piece of general history, the following letter from go- 
vernor Harrison to the Secretary of War : 

« Cincinnati^ March 22, 1814. 
<*Sir, — ^The tribes of Indians on this frontier and 
east of the Mississippi, with wnom the United Slates 
have been connected by treaty, are the Wyandots, Del- 
awares, Shawanoes, Miamis, Potawatamies, Ottawas, 
Chippewas, Piankashaws,. Kaskaskias and Sacs. All 
but the two last were in the confederacy which carried 
on the former Indian war against the United States, 
tliat was terminated by the treaty of Greenville. The 
Kaskaskias were parties to the treaty, but they bad not 
been in the war. The Wyandots are admitted by the 
others to be the leading tribe. They hold the grand 
eeUumet which unites them and kindles the council 
fire. This tribe is nearly equally divided between (lie 
Cranej at Sandujdcy, who is the grand sachem of the 
natk>n, and Walk-in-the- Water, at Brownstown, near 
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Detroit. Tbey ciaim the lands bounded by the settle- 
ments of this state, southwardly add eastwardly ; and 
by lake Erie, tlie Miami river, and the claini of the 
Simwanoes upon the Auglaize, a branch of the latter. 
They also daim the land^ they Ure oil ueur Detroit^ 
but I am ignorant to what extent. 

«The Wyandots of Sandusky have adheied to us 
through the war. Their chief, the Crane, is a venera- 
ble, intelligent and upright man. Within the tract of 
land claimed by the Wyandots, a numb»r <rf Senecas 
are settled. They broke off from their o^n tribe six 
or eight years ago, but received a part of the annuity 
granted that tribe by the United Slates, by sending a 
deputation for it to Bufialo. The claim of the Wyan- 
dots to the lands they ooeapy, is not disputed, thAt I 
know of, by any other tribe. Their residence on it, 
however, is not of long standing, and the country was 
certainly once the property of the Miamis. 

« Passing westwardly ftom the Wyandots, we meet 
with the Shawanoe settlement at Stony creek, a branch 
of the Great Miami, and at Wapauckanata, on the Au- 
glaize. Tliese settlements were made immediately af- 
ter the treaty of Greenville, and with the consent of the 
Miamis, whom I consider the real owners of these 
lands. The chiefs of this band of Shawanoes, Black- 
hoof, Wolf and Lewis, are attached td us from prin- 
ciple as well as interest — they are aU honest men. 

"The Miamis have their principal settlement at the 
forks of the Wabash, thirty miles from fort. Wayne ; 
aiid at Mississinaway, thirty miles lower down. A 
band of them under the name of Weas, have resided 
on the Wabash, sixty miles above Vincennes; and 
another under the Turtle on Eiel river, a branch of the 
Wabadi, twenty miles north-west of fort Wayne. By 
an artifice of Little Turtle, these tiiree bands were 
passed on general Wayne as distinct tribes, and an an- 
nuity granted to each. The Eel river and Weas, how- 
ever, to this day call themselves Miamis, and are re- 
cognized as such by the Mississinaway band. Tlie 
Miamis, Maumees or Tewicktowes, are the undoubted 
proprietors of all that beautiful country which is water- 
ed by the Wabash and its branches ; and there is as 
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Httle doubt that their claim extended at bast as far esA 
as the Scioto. They hare no tradition of remoTing 
fh>m any other quarter of the country^ whereas all the 
neighboring tribes, the Piankishaws excepted, who are 
a branch of the Miamis;ar6 either intruders upon them, 
or have been permitted to settle in their country. The 
Wyandots emigrated first from take Ontario, and sub* 
sequently from lake Huron— 4he Delawares from Penn- 
syivania and Maryland-^the Shawanoes from Georgia 
— the Kickapoos and Potawatamies from the country 
between lal^ Michigan and the Mississippi — and the 
Ottawas and Chippewas from the peninsula formed 
by lakes Michigan, Huron and St. Ciair, and the strait 
connecting the latter with £rie. The claims of the 
Miamis were bounded on the north and west by those 
of the Illinois confederacy, consistmg originally of five 
tribes, c^ied Kaskasldas, Cahokias, Peorians, Michi- 
ganians, and Temorais, speaking the Miami language, 
and no doubt branches of that nation. 

"When I was first appointed governor of Indiana 
territory, these once powerful tribes were reduced to 
about thirty Warn<»rs, of whom twenty-five were B^as- 
kaskias, four Peorians, and a single Michiganian. There 
was an individual lately alive at St Louis, who saw 
the enumeration made of them by the Jesuits in the 
year 1745, making the number of their warriors four 
thousand. A furicms war between them and the Sacs 
and Kickapoos, reduced them to that miserable rem 
nant, which had taken refuge amongst the white people 
of the towns of Kaskaskias and St. Genevieve. The 
Kickapoos- had fixed their principal village at Peoria, 
upon the south bank of the Illinois river, while the 
Sacs remained masters of the country to the north. 

"During the war of our Revolution, the Miamis had 
invited the Kickapoos into their country to assist them 
against the whites, and a considerable village was form- 
ed by that tribe on Vermillion river, near its junction 
with the Wabash. After the treaty of Greenville, the 
Delawares had, with the approbation of the Miamis, 
removed from the mouth of the Auglaize to the head 
waters of White river, a lai^e branch of the Waba^ 
—and the Potawatanries, without their coosent, had 
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formed two villages upon the latter river, one at 'Fip- 
I>ecanoe, and tlie other at Chippoy, twenty-five miles 
i>elow. 

.« The Piankishaws lived in the neighborhood of Vin- 
cennes, which was their ancient village, and claimed 
the lands to the mouth of the Wabash, and to the north 
and west as far as the Kaskaskias claimed.- Such was 
the situation of the tribes, when I received instructions 
from President Jefferson, shortly after his first election, 
to make efforts for extinguishing the Indian clairhS 
upon the Ohio, below the mouth of the Kentucky river, 
and to such other tracts as were necessary to connect 
and consolidate our settlements. It was at once deter- 
mined, that the community of interests in the lands 
amongst the Indian tribes, which seemed to be recog- 
nized by the treaty of Greenville, should be objected 
to ; and that each individual tribe should be protected 
in every claim that should appear to be founded in 
reason and justice. But it was also determined, that 
as a measure of policy and liberality, such tribes as 
lived upon any tract of land which it would be desira- 
ble to purchase, should receive a portion of the com- 
-^pensation, although the title migl^it be exclusively in 
another tribe. Upon this principle the Delawares, 
Shawanoes, Potawatamies, and Kickapoos, were ad- 
mitted as parties to several of the treaties. Care was 
4aken, however, to place the title to such tracts as might 
be desirable to purchase hereafter, upon a footing that 
would facilitate the procuring of them, by getting the 
tribes who had no claim themselves, and who might 
probably interfere, to recognize the titles of those who 
were ascertained to possess them. 

*< This was particularly the case with regard to the 
lands watered by the Wabash, which were declared to 
be the property of the Miamis, with the exception of 
the tract occupied by the Delawares on White river, 
which was to be considered the joint property of them 
and the Miamis. This arrangement was very much 
disliked by Tecumseh, and the banditti that he had as- 
sembled at Tippecanoe. He complained loudly, as 
well of the sales that had been made, as of the princi- 
ple of considering a particular tribe as the exclusive 
o2 
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proprietors of any part of tlie country, which he said 
the Great Spirit had given to all his red children. Be- 
sides the disaffected amongst the neighboring tribes, he 
had brought together a. considerable number of Winpe- 
bagoes and Folsovoins, from the neighborhood of Green 
Bay, Sacs from the Mississippi, and some Ottawas and 
Chippewas from Abercrosli on lake Michigan. These 
people were better pleased witli the climate and coun- 
try of the Wabash, than with that they had left. 

« The Miamis resisted the pretensions of Tecumseh 
and his followers for some time ; but a system of terror 
was adopted, and the young men were seduced by 
eternally placing before them a picture of labor, and 
restriction as to hunting, to which the system adopted 
would inevitably lead. The Potawatamies and other 
tribes inhabiting the Illinois river and south of lake 
' Michigan, had been for a long time approachhig gradu- 
ally towards the Wabash. Their country, which was 
never abundantly stocked with game, was latterly al- 
most exhausted of it. The fertile regions of the Wa- 
bash still afforded it. It was represented, that the pro- 
gressive settlements of the whites upon that river, 
, would soon deprive them of their only resource, and 
indeed would force the Indians of that river upon them 
who were already half starved. 

« It is a fact, that for many years the current of emi- 
gration, as to the tribes east of the Mississippi, has been 
from north to south. This is owing to two causes^ the 
diminution of those animals from which the Indians 
^ procure their support ; and the pressure of the two 
great tribes, the Chippewas and Sioux, to the north 
and west. So long ago as the treaty of Greenville, the 
Potawatamies gave notice to the Miamis, that they 
intended to setfle upon the Wabash. They made no 
pretensions to the country, and their only excuse for 
the intended aggression was, that they were « tired of 
eating fish and wanted meat." It has already been 
observed that the Sacs had extended themselves to the 
Illinois river, and that the settlements of the Kickapoos 
at the Peorias was of modern date. Previoi^sly to the 
commencement of the present war, a considerable num- 
ber liad joined their brethren on the Wabash. Tlie 
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Tawas from the Des Moins river, have twice made at- 
tempts to get a footing there. 

" The question of the title to the lands south of the 
Wabash, has been thoroughly examined ;, every oppor- 
tunity was ajfforded to Tecumseh and his party to ex- 
hibit their pretensions, and they were found to te^t 
upon no other basis than that ot their being the com- 
mon property of all the Indians. The Potawatamies 
and Kickapoos have unequivocally aduiowledged the 
Miami and Delaware titles." 



CHAFFER XL 

Tecumaeh participates ia the battle of Brownstown^-commands the Indi- 
ans in the action near Maguaga — ^present at HuIPs surrender — general 
Brock presents him his military sash — attack on Chicago brought about 
by Tecumseh. • 

On the ISth of June, IB 12, the congress of the United 
States made a formal declaration of war against Great 
Britain. This gave a new aspect to affairs on the 
north-western frontier ; and at the first commencement 
of hostilities between these two powers, Tecumseh was 
in the field,, prepare4 for the conflict. In the month of 
July, when general Hull crossed over from Detroit into 
Canada, this chief, with a party of thirty Potawatamies 
and Shawanoes, was at Maiden. About the same time 
there was an assemblage at Brownstown, opposite to 
Maiden, of those Indians who were inclined to neu- 
trality in the war. A deputation was sent to the latter 
place, inviting Tecumseh to attend this council. " No,'' 
said he, indignantly, «I have taken sides with the 
King, my father, and I will suffer my bones to bleach 
upon this shore, before T will recross that stream to 
join in any council of neutrality.'* In a few days he 
gave evidence of the sincerity of this declaration, by 
personally commanding the Indians in the first, action 

that ensued after the declaration of war.* ^. 

* Anthony Shane. 
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Eiirly in August, general Hull, llien in Detroit, was 
notified by express that a company of Ohio voUinteer:$, 
under the command of captain Henry Brush, with pro- 
visions for the army, were near the r^Ycr Raisin, and 
needed an escort, as it had been ascertained that some 
British and a considerable body of Indiarts, under the 
command of Tecumseh, had crossed from Maiden to 
Brownstown, with a view to intercept this convoy. 
General Hull, after some delay, gave a. reluctant con- 
sent to the ciilonels of the Ohio militia, that a detach- 
ment of troops might march to the relief of colonel 
Brush. Major Van Home, with a small body of men, 
started as an escort to the mail, with orders to join cap- 
tain Brush at the river Raisin. He set off on tlie fourth 
t)f August, marching that evening as far as the river 
De Corce. On the next day, captaiii McCullough of 
the spies, was killed by some Indians. In the course 
of the succeeding one, near Brownstown, the detach- 
ment under major Van Home was suddenly attacked 
by the Indians, who were lying in ambush. Appre- 
hensive of being surrounded 2uad entirely cut off, the 
major ordered a retreat, which was continued to the 
river De Corce, the enemy pursuing them to that point. 
Our loss was seventeen killed, besides several wounded, 
who were left behind. Among the former were cap- 
tains Ulry, Gilchrist, Boersler, lieutenant Pents, and 
ensign .Ruby. The loss of so many officers resulted 
from their attempts to rally the men. The loss of the 
enemy was supposed to be equal to that sustained by 
major Van Home. There were about forty British 
soldiers and seventy Indians in this engagement, the 
latter being commanded by Tecumseh in person. 

After general Hull had ingloriously retreated from 
Canada, he detached colonel Miller, with majors Van 
Home and Morrison, and a body of troops, amounting 
to six hundred, to make a second effort ta reach cap- 
tain Brush. They were attended by some artillerists 
with one six pounder and a howitzer. The detach- , 
ment marched from Detroit ori the eighth, and in the 
afternoon of the ninth the front guard, commanded by 
captain Snelling, was fired upon by a line of British 

' Indians, about two miles below the village of Ma- 
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guaga. At the moment of the attadi, the main body- 
was marching in two lines, and captain SnelHng main- 
tained his position in a gallant manner, until the line 
was formed and marched to the ground he occupied, 
where the whole, except the rear guard, was brought 
into action. The British were enirenched behind a 
bpeast-work of logs, with the Indians on tlie left cover- 
ed by a thick wood. Colonel Miller ordered his wlmlc 
line to advance, and wh^i within a short distance of 
the enemy, fired upon them, and immediately followed 
it up^ by a charge wiUi fixwl bayonets, when the whole 
British line and the Indians commenced a retreat. 
They were vigorously pursued for near two miles. 
The Indians on the left were commanded by Tecum- 
seh, and fought with great bravery, but were forced to 
retreat. Our loss in this severe and well fought action 
was ten killed and thirty-two wounded of the regular 
troops, and eight killed and twenty-eight wounded of 
the Ohio and Michigan militia. The full extent of the 
forcfe of the enemy is- not known. There were fpur 
hundred regulars and Canadian militia, under com- 
mand of major Muir, and a considerable body of In- 
dians under Tecuai$eli. Forty of the latter were found 
dead on the field : fifteen of the British regulars were 
killed. and wounded, and four taken prisoners. The loss 
of the Canadian militia and volunteers, was never as- 
certainedybut^is supposed, from the position which they 
occupied in the action, to have been considerable* 
Both major Muir and Tecumseh wete wounded. The 
bravery and good conduct of the latter, in this engage- 
ment, are supposed to have led to his being shortly 
afterwards appointed a brigadier general, in the service 
of the British king. 

When Detroit was captured, on the 16th of August, 
Tecumseh was at : the head of the Indians. After the 
surrender, general Brock requested him not to allow 
his men to ilUtreat the prisoners, to which he replied, 
«no! I despise them too much to meddle with them."* 

"Tectimseh was an excellent judge of position; and 
not only knew, but could point out the localities of the 

* Bodkoftbeliidiaiusby 8. G.Drake. 
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wlioie country through which he passed. His facility 
of communicating the information he had acquired, 
was thus displayed before a concourse of ^^ectators. 
Prerioosly to general Brock^s crossing over to Detroit, 
Ite asked him what sort of a-coimtry he shouki have to 
-pass through, in case of his proceeding farther. Te- 
eumseh, taking a roll of elm bark, and extending it on 
the ground by means* of four stones, drew forth his 
scalping knife, and with the point presently etched 
upon the bark a plan of the country, its hills, rivers, 
woods, morasses and roads; a plan whwh, if not as 
neat, was for the purpose required, fully as intelligible 
as if Arrowsmith himself had prepared it Pleased 
with this unexpected talent in Tecumseh, also by his 
having, with his characteristic boldness, induced the In- 
dians, not of his immediate party, to cross the Detroit, 
prior to the embarkation of the regulars and militia, 
general 'Brock, as soon as the business was over, pub- 
licly took off his sash, and placed it round the body of 
the chief Tecumseh received the honor with evident 
gratification; but was next day seen without his sash. 
General Brock fearing something had displeased the 
Indian, sent his interpreter for an explanation. The 
latler soon returned with an account, that Tecumseh, 
not yishing to wear such a mark of distinction, when 
an older, and as he said, abler warrior than himself, was 
present, had transferred the sash to the 'Wyandot chief, 
Jloundheai''* 

On the 15th of August, the garrison of Chicago, situa- 
ted in the south-western bend of lake Michigan, — con- 
sisting of about seventy men, with -some women and 
children, — ^were attacked by a large body of Indians, 
who had been lying aroimd the fort for some time, pro- 
fessing neutrality. The whole were either murdered 
or taken prisoners. The garrison, under the direction 
of captains Heald and Wells, having destroyed the fort 
and distributed the public stores among the Indians, 
was about to retreat towards fort Wayne. As the In- 
dians around Chicago had not yet taken sides in the 
war, the garrison would probably have escaped, had 

* Junes* Militaiy Occomnces of the Ii«te War. 
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not Tectimseh, immediately after the attack upon raajpr 
Vanhornt, at Brownstown, sent a mnner to these la- 
dians, claiming the victory over that officer; and con- 
yeying to them information that general Hull had re- 
turned to Detroit ; and that there was every prospect 
of success over him. This intelligence reached the In- 
dians the night previous the evacuation of Chicago, 
and led them at once, as Tecumseh had anticipated, to 
become the allies of the British army. 

At the period of colonel Campbells expedition against 
the Mississuiaway towns, in the month of December, 
Tecumseh was in that neighborhood, with about six 
hundred Indians, whose services he had^engaged as 
allies of Great Britkm. He was not in the battle of the ' 
river Raisin on the 22d of January. Had he been 
present on that occasion, the known magnanimity of 
his character, justifies the belief that the horrible mas- 
sacre of prisoners, which followed that action, would 
not have taken place. Not only the savages, but their 
savage leaders. Proctor and Elliott, would have been 
held in check, by a chief who, however daring and 
dreadful in the h6ur of battle, was never known to ill- . 
treat or murder a prisoner. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Siege of fort Meigs — ^Tecumseh commands the Indians — acts with intrepid- 
ly — rescues the American prisoners from the tomahawk and scalping 
knife, after DndleyV defeiit---reported agreement between Proctor and 
Tecumseh, that general Harrison, if ti^en prisoner, riiould be delivered 
to the latter to be burned. ^ 

Fort Meigs, situated on the south-ea$t side of the 
Miami of the lakes, and at Ihe foot of the rapids of that 
stream, was an octagonal enclosure, Avith eight block 
houses, picketed with timber, and surrounded by ditch- 
es. It wasnwo thousand five hundred yards in cir- 
cumference, and required, to garrison it with efficiency, 
^bout two thousand men. It was constructed under 
^e immediate superintendence of colonel EL D. Wood, 
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of the corps of engineer^ one j>f the most scientific tmd 
gallant officers of the late war. This post, whic-h W|is 
established in the spring of 1813, was important not 
only for the protection of the frontiers,J>ut as the depot 
for the artillery, military stores and provisions, neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the ensuing campaign. 
These circumstances could not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of the enemy; au^ the como^nder of the Ameri- 
can army was not disappointed in supposing that fort 
Meigs would be the first point pf attack, upon the 
opening of the spring, by the combined forces of Proc- 
tor and Tecumseh. 

In the latter part of March, intelligence reached this 
post that Proctor had, issued a general order for assem- 
bling the Canadian militia at Sandwich, on the 7th. of 
April, to unite in an expedition against fort Meigs. 
This information* gave a fresh inipulse to the efforts 
then making to render the fort, which was still in an 
unfinished state, as strong as possible. On the 8th of 
April, colonel Bali arrived with two hundred dragoons; 
and on the 12th general Hai^rison reached the fort with 
three hundred men from the posts on the Auglaize and 
St. Mary's. Vigorous preparations weve now made for 
the anticipated siege. On the 19th, a scouting party 
returned from the river Raisin, with th^ee Frenchmeti, 
who stated that the British were still making arrange- 
ments for an attack on this post ; and were assembling 
a very laige Indian force. They informed general Har- 
rison that Tecumseh and the Prophet had reached 
Sandwich, with about six hundred Indians, collected 
in the country between lake Michigan and the Wabash. 
This inlelligence removed the apprehension entertained 
by the general, that the Indians intended to fall upon 
•Ihe posts in his rear, while Proctor should attack fort 
s Meigs. On the ;86th, the advance of the enemy was 
discovered at the mouth of the l;>ay ; and on the 28di, 
the British and -Indian forces were found to be within 
a few miles of the fort At this time, only a part of 
the troops destined for the defence of the place, bad 
arrived ; but the remainder, under the command of 
general Green Clay, of Kentucky, were daily expected. 
So soon as the fort was actually invested by the In 
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^uiDs, an express was sertt by the eonmiander4n-dtief, 
lo inform general Ciay of the fact, aiid direet his sabs^ 
quent movements. This dang^otis enterprise — ^for the 
Indians were already in con^derable nufdbers around 
the fort-^xras undertaken aiKi snocessfully executed by 
t^aptain William Oliver,* a gallant young oAeer be- 
longing to the eotnnfissary'^ department^ wiio^to a fk^ 
miliar acquaintance with the geography of the ^sountry 
united mncti knowledge of lodietn warfare. Attended 
by a white man and a Delaware Indian, Otivc^ travem 
ed tfa« countiy to fort Ftndlay, tbenee to fert AnMndtf> 
and finally met wMi general Clay at fort Windiester, 
on the 2d of May, and connmini<3ated to faim generail 
Harrison's imtractkms. 

Soon after Oliver had started on this ^^erprise, Ite 
f^snboats of the eneaiy ap|>roached the ake of old ibit 
Miami, on the opposite ifide of the fiver, about two 
miles below fort Meigs. In the coiffse of Ab emwin^ 
night they c<immenccd the ejection of Aoree batteries, 
opposite the fort on a high bank, about three hundred 
yards from the riTer, the intermediate iqpaee ^ geound 
HSbing open and partly covered with water. Tw^ of 
tliem were ^n batteiies, with four embrasures, and 
were situated higher up the river than th^ fort^ the 
third was a bomb bal^ry, plaeed a short dislanoe be- 
low, il^irly the next morning, a fire was opened upMi 
them from the fort, whieli, to some extent, impeded iim 

* Now Mijor Winiam 01iv«r, jcH GiaeiiitMttL it Is byt «» iMSt ofjwtfoe 
toilius g«»tlein«B to iM^ tbi^t, for Ihe Toku^rf perfo^nance >of tiits aef- 
tice, he leCuaed all pecuniaiy eompensatioii. General Hairbon mibgr 
quentlj, in a letter to major Olivel-, in relation to this service, says, ** T6 
pivTeat the poesibility of these ordera coming to the knowledge of the em^ 
«iy, they orald not be eommkled to "vmfing, hut MWt Jbe comnuiiiqpted 
verbally, by a confidential oflluser. The selection of one suited to the pes- 
^rmance of this important trust was a matter of no litUe difficulty. To 
the qualities of undoubted patriotism, moral firmness, as well as active cour- 
age, sagaeky and prudence, it was neeessaiy Unt ho should UMiteadi** 
foogh knowledge of ^e icountiy thraugh which the troops wese to paqq, 
and of all the localities of the position upon m\ugAi they were advancing. 
Without the latter, the possession of the former would be useless, and the 
absmoe of either of ^ former n^t render the 'aiter not only useless, MA 
in the highest degree mischievous. Although there was no cc^joddmoe 
between the pecf(mnance of this duty and ^ose which jippeitainedt«i the 
department of the staff in which you held an appointment, [the commissadatj 
f did not Jong hesitate in fixing on you for thlsmnrioe^*' 
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piDgran of the works. On the morning of the dOth, the 
eoemyt under a heavy and somewhat fatal fire from the 
gmis of the fort, raised and adjusted their cannon, while 
at the same time, a number of boats filled with Indians 
were seen crossing to the south-eastern side of the river. 

On the momii^ of the first of May» the Britkh bat- 
teries were completed; and about ten o'clock, the ene- 
my appeared t» be adjusting their guns on certain ob- 
jects in the fort. ^ By this time our troops had comple- 
ted a grand tmverse, about, twelve feet high, upon a 
htae of twenty feet, three hundred ^rards Icmg, on the 
most elevated ground throf^h the nndcUe of the camp, 
^deulated to ward off die shot of the enemy's batteries. 
Orders were given for all die tents in front to be in- 
stantly removed into its rear, whidi was effected m a 
ft w minutes, and that beautiful proq;)ect of cannona- 
ding and bombarding our Unes, which but a few mo- 
ments before had. excited the skill and energy of the 
British, engineer, was now entirely fled ; and in its 
plaee nothmg was to be seen but an immense shieki of 
earth, whidi entirely obscured the whole army. Not 
a tmt nor a single person was to be seeiL Those ciA- 
vas houses, which had oenceided the growth of the 
tmverse fr^m the view of the enemy, were now protect- 
ed andhid in their turn. The prospect of smoking' u$ 
euif wais now at best but very faint. But as neither 
general Proctor nor his officers were yet convinced of 
the folly and futility of their laborious preparations, 
tbm batteries were opened, and five days were spent 
m arduous cannonading and bombarding, to bring 
them to this salutary convretion. A tremendous can- 
nonading was kept up all the rest of the day, and 
irtiells were thrown until 11 o'clock at night. Very lit- 
tle damage, however, was done in the camp ; one or two 
were killed, and three or four wounded; among the 
latter was major Amos Stoddard, of the fiist regiment 
of artillery, a survivor of the revolution, and an officer 
of much merit. He was wounded slightly with a piece 
of shell, and about ten days afterwards died with the 
lock-jaw. 

"The fire of the enemy was returned from the fort 
with one eighteen pouiider with some effect, though 
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but Sparingly, for the stock of eighteen pound shot was 
but small, there being but three hundred and sixty of 
that size in the fort when the siege commenced ; and 
about the same number for the twelve pounders."* 

Throughout the whole of the second day the firiug 
was contumed with great spkit, but without doing 
much damage on eitlier side. Geiieral Harrison, in 
anticipation of a transfer of the enemy^s gims to the 
other side of the river, and the establishment of batte* 
ries to play upon the centre or flanks of the canip, had 
directed tlie construction of works calculated to resist 
such an attack ; and they were in a state of considera- 
ble forwardness on the morning of the ttiird, when, 
from the the bushes on the left of the fort, three field 
pieces and a liowitzer were suddenly opened upon the 
camp by the enemy. The fee was returned with such 
effect, that general Proctor was soon compelled to 
change his position. His batteries were again opened 
on the camp from another point, but without doing 
much injury. On the fourth, the fire of the enemy 
was renewed, but with less energy than ou the pre- 
vious days, the result, it ib supposed, of a behef that 
their efforjts to reduce the fort would fail. General 
Harrison was waiting the arrival of general Clay with 
his reinforcements. Late in the night of the fourth, 
captain Oliver, accompanied by majors David Trimble 

and Taylor, with fifteen Ohio militia, having left 

general Clay above the rapids, started in a boat for the 
fort, that the commanding general, by knowing the 
position of ^e reinfor^ments, might form his plans for 
the ensuing day. The effort to reach the fort under 
the existing circumstances was extremely dangerous. ' 
Captain Leslie Combs bad ah*eady attempted it, and 
failed. He had been sent by colonel Dudley, upon his 
arrival at Defiance, to inform general Harrison of the 
fact. With five men, the captain appmached within a 
mile of the fort, when he was attacked by the Indians, 
and compelled to retr^it after a gallant resistance, iu 
which nearly ail his companions were killed. When 
Oliver drew near the fort, the night was extremely 

» M'Afiec 
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dark, and he was only enabled to discover the spot by 
the spreading branches of a solitary oak tree, standing 
within the fortification. Th« boat was fired upon by 
the sentinels of the fort, bat on their being hailed by 
captain Oliver, no further alarm was given. After 
landing and wading over a ravine filled with water. 
th6 party groped their way to one of the gates, and 
were admitted. Tecumseh and his Indians were ex- 
trcmely vigilant, and, at night, usually came close to 
the ramparts for the purpose of annoying our troops, 
as opportimity might offer. So soon as general Harri- 
son had received the information brought by captain 
Oliver and his companions, he made his arrangements 
for the ensuing day. Captain Hamilton, attended by a 
subaltern, was immediately despatched up the river in 
a canoe with orders to general Clay. The captain met 
him at daylight five miles above the fort, the boats 
conveying the reinforcements having been delayed by 
the darkness of the night. Captain Hamilton deliver- 
ed tfie following order to general Clay. « You must 
detach about eight hundred men from your brigade, 
and land them at a pomt I will show you about a mile 
or a mile and a half above camp Meigs. I will then 
conduct the detadiment to the British battieries on the 
left bank of the river. The batteries must be taken, 
the caimon spiked, and the carriages cut down ; and 
the troops must then return to their boats and <5ross 
over to the fort. Tlie balance of your men must land 
on the fort-eide 6f the river, opposite the first landmg, 
and fight their way into the fort through the Indians. 
The route they must take wiH be pointed out by a 
subaltern officer now with me, who will land the canoe 
on the right bank of the river to point out the land- 
ing for the boats.*'* As soon as these orders were re- 
ceived by general Clay, who was in the thirteentti boat 
from the front, he directed captain Hamilton to go to 
colonel Dudley, with orders to take the twelvt front 
boats and execute the plan of the commanding general, 
on the left bank of the river; and to post the subaltern 
with the canoe mi the right bank, at the point where 

» M»Affee. 
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the remainder of the reinforcement was directed to 
land. It was the design of general Harrison while the 
troops under Dudley were.^^troying the enemy's bat* 
teries on the north-west side of the river, and general 
Clay was fighting the Indians above the fort on the 
south-east side, to send out a detachment to take and 
spike, the British guns on the south side. 

" General Clay ordered the five remaining boats to 
falLbehind the one occupied by him; but in attempting 
to do so, they were driven on shore, and thus thrown 
half a mile mto the rear. The general Jcept close to 
the right bamk, intending to land opposite to the detach- 
ment under Dudley, but finding no guide there, and the 
Indians having commanced a brisk fire on his boat, he 
attempted to cross to the detachment The current, 
however, was so swift, that it soon carried him too far 
down for that project J he therefore turned back, and 
landed on the right bank further down. Captain Peter 
Dudley, with a part of his company, was in this boat, 
making in the whole upwards of fifty meii, who now 
marched into camp without loss, amidst a shower of 
grape from the British batteries and the fire of some In- 
dians. . The boat with their baggage and foiur sick sol- 
diers, was left, as the general supposed, in the care of 
two men who met him at his landing, and by whom he 
expected she would be brought down under the guns 
of the fort. In a few minutes, however, she fell into 
the hands of the Indians. The attempt which he had 
made to cross the river, induced colonel Boswell, with 
the rear boats, to land on the opposite side ; but as soon 
as jcaptain Hamilton discovered the error under which 
he was acting, he instructed him to cross over and fight 
his way into camp. When he arrived at the south side, 
he was annoyed on landing by the Indians; and as soon 
as his men were on shore, he formed them and returned 
the fire of the enemy ; at the same time he was direct- 
ed by captain Shuw, from the commanding general, to 
march in open order, through the plain, to the fort. As 
there was now a large body of Indians on his flank, 
general Harrison determined to send out a reinforce- 
ment from the garrison to enable him to beat them. 
Accordingly, Alexander's brigade, a part of Johnson's 
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battalion, and viie compunies of captains Neanng and 
Dudley, were ordered to prepare for this duty. When 
the Kentuckians reached the gates of the fort, these 
troops were ready to jol-i them. Having formed in 
order — colonel Bos well being on the right, — they march- 
ed against the Indians, who were superior to them in 
numbers, and at the point of the bayonet, forced them 
into the woods to the distance of half a mile or more. 
Such was the ardor of our troops, in the pursuit, that 
it was difficult, especially f >r the Kentucky o&cers, to* 
induce theif men to return. 

General Harrison had nc w taken a position on one 
of the batteries of tlie fort, that he might see the various 
movements which at this moment claimed his attention. 
He soon perceived a detachment of British and Indians 
passing along the edge of the wood*, with a view to 
reach the left and rear of the corps «nder Boswell : he 
forthwith despatched his volunteer aid, John T. John- 
ston, to recall the troops under Boswell from the pur- 
suit. Johnston's horse having been killed before he 
delivered this order, it was repeated through major 
Graham, and a retreat was commenced: the Indians 
promptly rallied and boldly pursued them for some dis- 
tance, killing and wounding a number of our troops. 
So soon as the commanding general perceived that 
colonel Dudley and his detachment had reached the 
batteries on the northern bank of the river, and entered 
successfully upon the execution of the duty assigned 
them, he ordered cotonel John Miller of the regulars to 
makfe a sortie from the fort, against the batteries which 
the enemy had erected on the seuth side of the river. 
The detachment assigned to colonel Miller, amounted 
to about three hundred and fifty men, composed of the 
companies and parts of companies of captains Langham, 
Croghan, Bradford, Nearing, Elliott, and lieutenants 
Gwynne and Campbell of the regular troops; the vo- 
lutjteers of Alexander's battalion ; and captain Sebree's 
company of Kentucky militia. Colonel Miller and his 
men charged upon the enemy, and drove them from 
their position; spiked the cannon at their batteries, and 
secured forty-one prisoners. The force of the enemy, 
thus drivien and defeated, consisted of two hundred 
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IkUish regulars, one hundrecTand fifty €aaadiaii» and 
about five huadred Indians^ wilder the immediate com* 
mtnd of Tecumsehy in all more than double the force 
of the detachment under colonel Miller. In this sortie, 
captain Sebree's company of miUtia, was particularly 
distinguislied. With the intrepid bravery and reckless 
ardor for which the Kentucky troops are noted, they 
plunged into the thickest ranks of the enemy, and were 
far a time surrounded by the Indians, who gallantlv 
pressed upon them ; but they maintained their ground, 
until lieutenant Gwyime,^ of the 1 9th regiment, per- 
ceiving their immiHent peril, boldly charged upon the 
Indians, with a portion of captain Elliott's company, 
and released captain Sebree and his men from tti^ir 
dangerous situation. Had the force of colonel Miller 
been something stronger, he would probably have cap- 
tured the whole of the enemy, then on the south side 
o[ the river. The British and Indians suffered severe- 
ly, being finally driven back and thrown into confusioa. 
As colonel Millar commenced his return to the fort, the 
enemy" rallied and pressed with great bravery upon his 
rear, until he arrived near the breast-works* A cpn- 
siderable number of our soldiers were left dead on tiie 
field, and several officers were wounded. 

Colonel Dudley's movements on the north side of the 
river, are now to be noticed. A landing was efiected 
by hifi detachment, which was immediately marched 
off, through an open plain, to a hill clothed with tim- 
ber. Here the troops were formed into three columns, 
colonel Dudley placing himself at the head of the right, 
n^jor Shelby leading the left, and captain Morrison, 
acting as major, tlie centre. The distance from the 
p^ace where the detachment was formed in order, to 
the point .to be attacked, was near two miles. The batf 
teries were engaged in cannonading camp Meigs, when 
the column led by major Slielby, being a few hundred 
yards in advance of the others, rushed at full speed t^ 
on those having charge of the guns, and carried them 
without the loss of a single man. When the British 
flag was cut down, the garrison of fort Meigs shouted 

» Major DavU Gwj9ne, 90W ol'Gmcianati* 
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for Joy. Tbd gmnd object of the enterprise having 
been achieved^ tlte geneta^ who was watching tbe 
Bdovements of the deietchment, made signs to them ft> 
, retreat to their boats; but to his great surprise, and in 
express disobedience of the orders transmitted through 
colonel Hamilton, our troops^ remained at the batteries, 
quieCly looking around, without spiking the cannon, 
cutting down the carriage or destroying the magazines. 
This delay proved fotal to them. The general, alaria 
ed for their safety, now offered « very hig^ reward to 
any individaal who would bear fresh orders to colonel 
Dudley and his men, to retm*n to their boats and cross 
ov^r the river to the fort The service was undertaken 
by lleulenant Campbell. » About the time when tbe 
batteries were taken, a body of Indians, lymg in am- 
bush, had fired on a party of spies imd^ captain 
Combs, who had marched down on the extreme left of 
the detachmieht. Presently colonel Dudley gave orders 
to reinforce the spies, and the greater part of the right 
and centre columns rushed into the woods in confu- 
sion, witli their eobael among them — to fight the In- 
dians, whom Ihey mm^ and pursued near two miles. 
The left column remiained in possession of the batte* 
ries, till the fugitive artillerists returned with a rein- 
forcement from the main British camp, and attacked 
them. Some of them were th«Q made prisoners, others 
fied to the boats, and a part, who were rallied by the 
exertions of their major, marched to the akl of colonel 
Dudley. The Indians had also been reinforce, and 
tbe confusion in which major Shelby found the men 
imder Dudley, was so great as to amount to a cessation 
of re^taiice; while the savages, skulking around them, 
continued the work of destruction in safety. At last a 
retreat coinmencsed in disorder, bu$ the greater part erf 
the men were captured by the Indians, or surrendered 
to the British at tbe batteries. The gallant but unfor- 
tunate colonel Dudley, after being wounded, was over- 
taken and despatc4ied with the tomahawk. The num- 
ber of those who escaped and got into the fort, out of 
the whole-^detachment, was considerably below two 
hundred. Had the orders which colonel Dudley re* 
cieved, been duly r^[arded, cwf a proper degree of judg 
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ment exercised on the occasion, the day would certain* 
ly have been an important one for the country, and a 
glorious one for the army. Every thing might have 
been accomplished agreeably to the wishes and inten- 
tions of the general, with the loss of but few men. 
Wh^n the approadi of the detachment imder Dudley 
was reported to Proctor, he supposed it to be the main 
ftxrce of the American army, from which he was appre- 
hensive that he might sustain a total defeat : he there- 
fore recalled a. large portion of his British and Indiana 
(i^m the opposite shore. They did not arrive, how- 
ever, in time to partake in the conjtest on the north 
«ide."* 

After the fighting had (eased on the fifth, the British 
general sent a flag to Ifee fort by major Chambers, and 
his introduction to general Harrison was succeeded by 
the following signi&^nt dialogue : 

^^ Major Chambers. General Proctor has directed 
me to demand the surrender of this post. He wishes 
to spare the effusion of blood. 

" General Harrison. The demand, under present 
circumstances, is a most extraordinary one. As gener- 
al Proctor did not send me a summons to simender on 
bis first arrival, I had supposed that he believed me 
determined to do my duty. His present message indi- 
cates an opinion of me that I am at a loss to account for. 
^ *< Major Chambei^s. Greneral Proctor could never 
think of saying anything to wound your feelings, sir. 
The character of general Harrison, as an officer, is well 
knowa. General Proctor's force is very respectable, 
and there is with him a larger body of Indians than has 
ever before been embodied. 

<< General Harrison- I believe I have a very cor- 
rect idea ofr general Proctor's force; it is not such as to 
create the least apprehension for the result of the con- 
test, whatever shape he may be pleased hereafter to 
give it Assure the general, however, that he will 
never have this post surrendered to him upon any 
terms. Should it fall into his hands, it will be in a 
manner calculated to do him more honor, and to give 

* M'Affee. 
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him lai^er daims upon the gratitude of his goveranieiit 
than any capitulation could possibly do " 

The siege was continued, but without any very ac- 
tive efforts againsjl the fort, until the morning of the 9th 
of May, when the enemy retreated down the bay, 
leaving behind them a quantity of cannon balls, and 
other valuable articles. 

The force under general Proctor amoutited, as nearly 
as could he ascertained, to six hundred regulars, eight 
hundred Canadian militia, and about eighteen hundred 
Indians. The number of troops under general Haiti- 
son, including those which arrived on the morning of 
the fifth, under general Clay, was about twelve hun- 
dred in all. The number fit for duty did not, perhaps, 
equal eleven hundred. '*^'*^ ' 

The number of the Americatti troops killed aiKi mas-. 
sacred on the north side of the river, was upwards of 
seventy. One hundred and eighty-nine were wound- 
ed, and eighty-one killed, in the two sorties from the 
fort. The loss of the British and Indians, in killed 
and wounded, could never be satisfactorily ascertained. 
That it was very considerable, there can be no doubt. 

The enemy brought against fort Meigs a combined 
army of near three thousand men, under Proctor, Elli- 
ott and Tecumseh, and prepared, by a train of artillery, 
for vigorous operations. These were prosecuted with 
skill and energy. The Indians, led on by the daring 
Tecamseh, fought with uncommon -bravery, and con- 
tributed largely to swell the list bf our killed and 
wounded. It is said, that the sagacious leader qf the 
Indian forces did not enter upon this siege with any 
strong hopes of ultimate success; but having embarked 
in it, he stood manfully in the post of danger, and took 
an active, if not a leading part, in planning and execu- 
ting the various movements which were made against 
the fort. The spirit with which these were prosecuted 
may be in part inferred from the fact, that during the 
first five days of the siege, the enemy fired upon the 
fort with their cannon, fifteen hundred times,* many of 
their balls and bombs being red-hot, and directed spe- 
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daHy at the two block houses containing the ammuni* 
tion. These shots made no decidei\ impression upon 
the picketing of the fort, but killed ut wounded about 
eighty of the garrison. 

It has been already stated that tb: distinguished lea 
der of the Indians, in this assault ipon camp Meiga 
entered upon it with no sanguine hopir, of success. Hif 
associate, general Proctor, however, i^ said to have en 
tertained a different opinion, and flattered himself and 
his troops with the prospect of splendid success and ricb 
rewards. In case of the reduction of the fort and tho 
capture of its garrison, the British genera) intended to 
assign the Michigan tenritory to the Proplitt and his fol 
lowers, as a compensation for their services . and general 
Harrison was to have been delivered into the hands of 
Tecumseh,to be disposed of at the pleasure cf th.tt chiet* 

One of the public journals of the dayt stafes that thii^ 
proposition* originated with Proctor, and was held out 
as an inducement to Tecumsch, to join in vfe^ siege^ 
General Harrison subsequently understood, that m case 
he had fallen into Proctor's hands, he was to" have beer> 
delivered to Tecumseh, to be treated as that warrior 
might think proper : and in a note to Dawson's Histori 
cal Narrative, the authoi' of that work says, ^ There it 
no doubt that when Proetor made the arrangement foi 
the attack on fort Meigs With Tecumseh, the latter in 
sisted and the former agreed, that general Harrison an#» 
all who fought at Tippecanoe, should be given up t^ 
the Indians to be burned. Major Ball of the dragoon* 
ascertained this fact from prisoners, deserte?s ainl In 
dians, all of whom agreed to its truth." Whatever 
may have been the actual agreement' between Proctoi 
and Tecumseh in regard to general Han'ison and those' 
who fought with him at Tippecanoe, it is hardly credi 
ble that this chief had any intention of participating ki 
an outrage of this kind, upon the prisoners. Tecumseh 
may possibly have made such an arrangement witir 
Proctor, and announced it to the Indians, for the pur 
pose of exciting them to activity and perseveranoe, in 
carrying on the siege ; but that this chief seriously naed- 
itated any such outrage, either against general Harrison 

• M'Affee. f The Cliillicolhe Fredonion. 
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or his associates, is not to bQ credited but oii the best 
authority. It will be recollected that TecumseJ^ when 
b]ftt a youthi succeeded by his personal inHueuce^ in 
putting an end to the custom of burning prisoners, then 
common among a branch of the Shawanpes. In ISIO, 
at a conference with general Harrison, in Vincennes, 
lie made an agreement that prisoners and women and 
children, in the event of hostilities between the whites 
and the Indians, should be protected ; and diere is no 
evidence that this compact was ever violated by him j 
or indeed^ that through the whole course of his event- 
ful life, he ever committed violence upon a prisoner, oi 
siifiered others to do so without promptly interfering foi 
the captive. To suppose^ then, tliat he really intended 
to permit general Harrison, or those who fought with 
him on the Wabash, to i>e bumeds would have been at 
v^^riaoce with the whole tenor of his life ; and particu- 
larly with his manly and magnanimous conduct at the 
close of the assault upon fort Meiga. 

The prisoners captured on the fifth, were taken 
down to Proctor *s head-quarters and confined in fort 
Miami, where the Indians were permitted to amuse 
themselves by firing at the crowds orat any particular 
ipdividuaL Those whose taste led theiii to inflict a 
ufkore ci'uel and savage death, led their victims to the 
gateway, where, under the ^e of general Proctor and 
his officers, they were coolly tomahawked and scalped. 
Upwards of twenty prisoners were, thus, in the course 
of two hours, massacred in cold blood, by those to 
whom th^y had voluntarily surrendered. At the same 
time, the chiefs of the different tribes were holding a 
council to determine the fate of the remaining captives, 
when Tecumseh and colonel Elliott came down from 
the batteries to the scene of carnage. 
. A detailed account of the noble conduct of the for- 
mer in regard to these captives is contained in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter,* upon the accuracy Of which 
rehanoe may be placed. The writer, after contrasting 
the brave and humane Tecumseh with the cruel and 
reckless Proctor, says: 

* This letter k^ftom Mr. Win. G. Ewing, formerl j of Piqua, O., and b ad- 
dresaed, under date of May «d, 18^^ t<l Joljn H, James^ ^af{. now of Urbana. 
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«The most uufortiinate event of that contest, I pre- 
sume yoii will admit to have been the defeat of colonel 
Dudley. I will give you a statement made to me by a 
British officer who was present He states, that when 
colonel Dudley landed his troops, Tecumseh, the brave ^ 
but unfortunate commander, was on the south side of ' 
the river, annoying the American garrison with his 
Indians ; and that Proctor, with a part of his troops 
and a few ludians, remained on the opposite side at 
the batteries* Dudley attacked him, and pursued him 
two mUe& During this time, Harrison had sent out a 
detachment to engafi;e Tecumseh ; and that the contest 
with him continued a considerable length of time, be- 
fore he was informed of what was doing on the oppo- 
site side. He immediately retreated, swam over the 
river and fell in the rear of Dudley, and attacked him 
with great fury. Being thus surrounded and their 
commander killed, the troops marched up to the British 
line and surrendered. Shortly afterwards, commenced 
the scene of horrors which I dare say is yet fresh in 
your mepaory ; but I shall recall it to your recollection 
for reasons I will hereafter state. They (the American 
, troops) were huddled together in an old British garri- 
son, with the Indians around them, selecting 'such as 
their fancy dictated^ to glut their savage thirst for mui*- 
der. And although they had surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war, yet, in violation of the customs of 
war, the inhuman Proctor did not yield them the least 
protection, nor attempt to screen them from the toma- 
hawk of the Indians. Whilst this blood-thirsty car- 
nage was raging, a thundering voice was heard in the 
rear, in the Indian tongue, when, turning rojmd, he 
saw Tecumseh coming with all the rapidity his horse 
could c^rry him, until he drew near to where two In- 
dians had an American, and were in the act of killing 
him. He sprang from his horse, caught one by the 
throat and the other by the breast, and threw thenf to 
the ground ; drawing his Jpmahawk and scalping knife, 
he ran in betjji'cen the Americans and Lidians, brand- 
ishing them with the fury of a mad man, and daring 
any one of the hundreds that surrounded him, to at- 
tempt to murder another American. They all appear 
Q 
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ed confounded, and immediately desisted. His mind 
appeared rent with passion, and he exclaimed almost 
with tears in his eyes, '<0h! what will become of my 
Indians.** He then demanded in an authoritative tone, 
•where Proctor was ; but casting his eye upon him at a 
small distance, sternly enquired why he had not put a 
stop to the inhuman massacre. « Sir,'* said Proctor, 
"your Indians cannot be commanded.** "Begone?** 
retorted Tecumseh, with the greatest disdain, *you afe 
unfit to command ; go and put on petticoats.* '* ' 

This was not the only occasion on which Tectmiseh 
openly manifested the contempt which he felt for the 
character and conduct of general Proctor. Among 
other instances, it is stated by an officer of the United 
States* army, in a letter, imder date of 28th September, 
1813,* that in a converssttion between these two com- 
manders of the allied British army, Tecumseh said to 
Proctor, "I conquer to save, and you to murder;** — an 
expression founded in truth, and worthy of the mag- 
nanimous hero from whose lips it fell. 

There is another incident connected with the defeat 
of Dudley, which justice to the character of Tecumseh 
requires should be recorded. Shortly after he had put 
a stop to the horrid massacre of the prisoners, his 
attention was called to a small group of Indians occu- 
pied in looking at some object in their midst. Colonel 
Ellliott observed to him, « Yonder are four of your na- 
tion who have been taken prisoners; you may take 
charge of them, and dispose of them as you think pro 
per.** Tecumseh walked up to the crowd, where he 
found four Shawanoes, two brothers by the name of 
Perry, Big Jim, and the Soldier. « Friends,'* said he, 
"colonel Elliott has placed you under my charge, and 
I will send you back to your nation with a talk to oiu* 
people.** He accordingly took them oh with the army 
as far as the river Raisin, from which point their return 
home would be less dangerous, and then appointed two 
of his followers to accompany them, with some friend- 
ly messages to the chiefs of the Shawanoe nation. 
They were thus discharged under their parole, not to 
fight ag ainst the British during the war. 

._ • Nilcs' Re(ri»ter 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TtfcumsA preseat at tike seemid attack on fort Meigs>-^!iU. atratafem of a 
sham-battle to draw out general Clay — ^Is posted in the Black swamp 
with two thou'iand warriors at tlie time of the attick on fort Stephenson 
- — ^from thence [tAsses hy land to Mai Jen-^~<»mpels genera! Proctor to 
Mlcase an Americaa prisoner— threatens to desert the Briliah ranso - 
urges an attack upon the American fleet-— opposes Proctor's retreat irou 
Maiden — deliverd a speech to him on that occasion. « 

After abaLndoning the siege of fort Meigs, general 
Proctor and Tecnmseh returned to Maiden, where the 
Canadian militia were disbanded, and the Indktns, who 
Iiad not already left the army, for their respective vil- 
lages, were stationed at different cantonments. The 
Chippewas preferred going home; the Potawatamies 
were placed six miles up the river Roi^e ; the Miamis 
and Wyandots at Brownstown and up the Detroit river, 
as far as Maguaga. They were successively empl^oy- 
ed Jby the British commander as scouts, a party being 
sent regularly, once a week, to recennoiter fort Meigs^ 
and other points in that vicinity. They planted no 
corn, and hunted but little, being regularly supplied 
with provisions from Detroit and Maiden. 

Early in July, the allies of the British again made 
their appearance in the vicinity of fort Meigs. Dick- ' 
son, an influential Scotch trader among the Indians, 
having returned from the north-west with a large body 
of savages, general Proctor was ui^ed to renew the at- 
tack on the fort, and it was accordingly done. 

Late -on the evening of the 20th of July, the garrison 
discovered the boats of the British army ascendtr^ the 
river. On the following morning general Clay, now . 
m command of this post, despatdied a picket guard of , 
ten men to a point three hundred yards below the fort, 
where it was surprised by the Indians, and seven of the 
party either killed or captured. The combinejd army 
of British and Indians, were soon afterwards encamped 
on the north side of the river, below the old British 
fort Miami. For a i^ort time, the Indians took a po* 
sition in the woods, in the rear of the fort, from which 
they occasionally fii-ed upon the garrison, but without 
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doing any injury. In the night, captain WHham jCHi- 
ver, accompanied by captain M'Cune, was sent ex- 
press to general Harrison^ then at t«ower Sandusky, 
with information tliat fort Meigs was again invested; 
and, that the united force of the enemy did not fall far 
short of five thousand men. The general directed cap- 
tain M'Cune to return to the fort, with information to 
the commander, that so soon as the necessary troops 
could be assembled, he would march to hisf relief. The 
general doulfted, however, whether any serious attack 
was meditate against the place. He beUeved, and 
thf result showed the accuracy of his judgment, that 
the enemy was making a feint at the Rapids, to call 
his attention in that (Erection, while Lower Sandusky 
or Cleveland, would be the real point of assault. Oa 
ttie 834 Tecumseh> with about eight hundred ludiaxis, 
parsed up the river|. with the intention, as general Clay 
supposed, of attacking fort Winchester: this movement, 
as was subsequently ascertained, being also intended 
to deceive tlie comnuinder of the Ibrt On the 25th ^he 
enemy removed to the soiith side of the river, and en- 
camped behind a point of woods which partly conceal- 
ed them from the view of the garrison. This, taken 
in connection with other circumstances, led general 
Clay to think that an effort would be made tojcarry 
the post by assault Early on the morning of the 26th 
captain M'Cune reached the fort in safety. In the af- 
ternoon of that day, the enemy practised a well devised 
stratagem for the purpose of drawing general Clay and 
his troops fi*om their fastness* On the Sandusky road, 
just before night, a heavy firii^ of rifles and muskets 
was heard: the Indian yell broke upon the ear,aMd 
^ the savages were seen attacking with great impetuosUy 
a -column of men» wJ^ were soon thrown into coufu^ 
sion; they,. however, rallied, aud in turn the Indians 
gave way. The idea flew through the fort that gene 
ral Harrison was o^proaching with a body of reinforce- 
ments; and the trooqps under general Clay seized their 
arms, and with nearly all the officers in the garrison, 
demanded to be led to the support of their friends. 
General Clay was unable to explain the firing, but 
wisely concluded, frontthe information received in ttie 
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momiiig by captain M^Cune, that there could be ik> 
reinforcemeiits iit the neighborhood of the fort. He 
had the prudent firmness to resist tlie earnest importu- 
nity of his officers and men, to be led to the scene of 
action. The enemy finding that the garrison eould not 
be drawn' out, and a heavy shower of rain beginning to 
full, terminated their sham-battb. It was* subsequently 
ascertained that this was a stratagem, devised by Te- 
camseh, for the purpose of decoying out a part oT the 
force under general Clay, which was to have been at- 
tacked and cot ofi* by the Indians; while the British 
troops were to carry the fort by storm. But for the 
opportune arrival of the express in the morning of this 
day, and the cool judgment of the commander, thero k 
great reason to suppose that this admirably plmmed 
manoeuvre would have succeeded; which mn$t hare 
res^ted in the total destruction of the garrison, the 
combined force of the enemy, then investing fort Meigs,, 
being about five thousand in number, while tte ti^^ops 
under general Clay were but a^ few hundred strong. 
The enemy renmined around the fort but one day after 
the failure of this ifigenious stratagem,, and on the 2Sth 
embarked with their stores^ suid proceeded down the 
lake. 

As had been anticipated by general Harrison, imme- 
diately after the siege was raised, the British troops 
sailed round into Sandusky bay, while a portion of the 
Indians marched across the land, to aid in the medi^ 
taUed attach upon fort Stephenson, at lower Sandusky. 
Tecumseh, m the mean time, with about two thousand 
warriors^ took a position in the great swamp, between 
that point and fort Meigs, ready to encounter any rein- 
forcement that migl^t have been started to the relief of 
goneml Clay, to fall upon the camp at Seneea, or upon 
Upper Sandusky, aeooiding to circumstances. The 
gallant defonoe of fort Stephenson by captain Groghan, 
put a sudden stop to the offensive operations of the 
army under Proctor and Tecumseh ; and very shoartly 
afterwards transferred tli« scene of action to a new 
theatre on the Canada ^ore, where these conunanders 
were, in turn, thrown upon the defiensive. 

Immediately after the signal defeat of general Proo 
q3 
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tor at foh Stephenson, he returned with the British 
troops to Maiden by water, while Tecumseh and his 
followers passed over land round the head of lake Erie 
and joined him at that point. At this time, an incident 
oocurred which iUustrates the cliaracter of Tecumseh, 
while it shows the contumely with which he was ac- 
customed to treat general Proctor, who did not dare to 
disobey him. A citizen of the United States, captain 
Le Croix, had fallen into the hands of Proctor, and 
was secreted on board one of the British vessels, until 
he could be sent down to Montreal Tecumseh had a 
particular regard for captain Le Croix, and suspected 
that he had been captured. He called upon general 
Proctor, and in a peremptory nmnner demanded if he 
Icnew any thing of his friend. He even or^red the 
BritiiBh general to tell him the truths adding, << If I ever 
detect you in a falsehood, I, with my Indians, will im- 
naediately abandon you.^* The general was obliged to 
acknowledge that Le Croix was in contineni^nt. Te- 
cmnseh, in a very imperious tone, insisted upon his 
inunediate release. Oeneral Proctor wrote a lii^ stat- 
ing, that the ^ king of the woods '^ desired the release 
of captain Le Croix, and that hd must be set at liberty ; 
which was done without delay."* 

Discouraged by the want of success, and having lost 
all confidence in genecal Proctor, Tecumseh now se- 
riously meditated a withdrawal from the contest. He 
assembled the Shawanoes, Wyandots and Ottawas, who 
wepe under his command, and declared his intention to 
them. He tokl them, that at the tinte they took up the 
tomahawk and agreed to join their father, the king, 
they were promised plenty of white men to fight wiUi 
them ; <<but the number is not now^reater,'' said he^ 
<^ than at the commencement of the war ; and we are 
treated by them like the dogs of snipe huntej^ ; we are 
always sent aliead to atari the game : it is better that 
we should return to our country, and let the Americans 
come on and fight the British." To this proposition 
his followers agreed; but the Sioux and Chippe was, 
dbcovering his intention, went to him and insisted that 

» Akkn CeHeetton, 
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masmoeh as he 'had first united wi^ tlie Brittd., and 
had been instnitnefttal in bringing their tribes into the 
alliance, he ought not to leave them; and through their 
influence he was finally induced to remain.* 

Tecumseh was on the island of Bois Blanc, in the 
Detroit river, when commodore Perry made the first 
display of his fleet before Maldeft. He appeared much 
pieased at the appearance of these vessels, and assii/ed 
the Indians by whom he was surrounded, that the Brit- 
ish fleet wouki soon destroy them. The Indians hast- 
ened to the shore to witness the contest, but the harbour 
of Maiden presented no evidence that commodore Bar 
clay intended to meet the American commander. Te 
cNoiseh launched bis canoe, and crossed Qver to Maiden 
to make enquiries on the subject He called on general 
Proctor, and adverting to the apparent unwillingness* 
of commodore Barclay to attack the American fleet, he 
said <' a few days since, you were boasting that you 
cammanded the waters — ^why do you not go out and 
meet the Americans ? See yonder^ they are waiting for 
you, and daring you t5 meet them : you must and shall 
send ont your fleet and fight them.'' Upon his return 
to the ishrnd, he stated" to the Indians, with apparent 
chagrin, that << the big 4ianoes of their great father were 
not yet ready, and that the destruction of the Ameri- 
cans must be delayed for a few days."t 

When the battle was finally fought, it was witnessed 
by Ihe Indians from the shore. On the day succeeding 
the engagement, general Proctor said to Tecumae^i, 
«<my fleet h'ls whipped the Americans, but the vessels 
being niach injured, have gone into Put-in Bay to refit, 
and will be hei« in a fewtlays." This deception, how-, 
ever, upon the Indians,Avas not of long; duration. The 
sagacious eye of Tecumseh soon perceived indications 
of a retreat fix>m Maiden, and 1^ promptly enquired 
into the matter. General Proctor informed him that 
he was only g<Mng to send their valuable property up 
the Thames, where it would meet a reinforcement, 
and be safe. Tecumseh, however, was not to be de- 
ceived by this shallow device ; and remonstrated most 

« Anthony Bhane. f Ibid. ^ 
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UTgently against a retreat. He -finally demanded, in 
t^ie name of all the IndiaHS under his oocnmand, to be 
heard by the general, and, on the 18th of September, 
delivered to him, as the representative of their great 
father, the king, the following speech : 

" Father, lislen to youit childr^! you have them now 
all before you. 

<^The war hefore this, our British lather gave the 
hatchet to his red children, when our old chiefs were 
alive. They are now dead. In that war our father was 
thrown on his back by the Americans ; and our father 
took them by tlie hand without our knowledge ; ainl we 
are afraid that our father will do so again at4his time. 

^ Sunifoer before la3t, when I came for wafd with my 
red brethren and was ready to take up the hatchet in 
favor of our Britii^ father, we were told not to be in 
a hurry, that he had not yet determined to fight the 
Americans. * - 

"Listen ! when war was declared, our father stood 
up and gave us the tomahawk, and told us that he was 
then ready to ^rike the Americans; tliat ha wanted 
our assistan<^ and that he would certainly get our landfi 
back, which the Americans^ had taken ivom us. 

^ Listen ! you told us at that tin^, to bring forward 
our femilies to this place, and we did so; and you 
promised to take care of them, and they i^uld want 
for nothing, while the men would go and fight the 
asemy ; that we ne^ not trouble ourselves about the 
enemy's garrisons; that we knew nothing about them^ 
and that our father woukl attend to that part of the 
business. You also told your red children that you 
woukl take good care of your garrison here, which 
made our heai^ glad. 

"Listen I when we w«re last at the Rapids, it is true 
we gave you little assistance. It is hasd to fight people 
who live like groand-h(^. 

,« Father, listen! onr fleet has gone out; we know 
they have fought ; we have heard the great guns ; but 
we know nothing of what has happeiied to oar father 
with one arm.* Our ships have gone one way, and 



♦ CcxTimodore Barclay* who had lost «a aim in some previous battle. 
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ire nt^ miich astonfehed to see our father tying np eve- 
ry thing and preparing to run away the other, without 
letting Ris red ehiJdren know what his intentions are. 
You always told lis to remain here and take care of 
our lands ; it made our hearts glad to hear that was 
your wisli. Our great father, the king, is the head, 
and you represent him. You always told us you would 
never draw your foot off British ground ; but now, 
father, we see that you are drawing back, and we- are 
sorry to see our fether doing so without seeing the 
enemy. We must compare mir father^s conduct to a 
fat dog, that carries his tail on its back, but when af- 
frighted, drops it between its legs and runs off. 

« Father, listen ! the Americans have not yet defeat- 
ed us by 4and ; neither are we sure that tliey have done 
so by water ; we, thttefortj wish to remain here and 
fight <mr enemy, should they make their appearance. 
If they defeat us, we will then Retreat with our father. 

<« At the battle of the Uapids, last war, the Americans 
certainly defeated us ; and when we returned to our 
father's fort at that jilace, the gates were shut against 
Jam, We were afraid that it wofild now be the case 5 
but instead of that, we now see our British father pre- 
paring to march out of his garrison. 

"Father, you have got the arms and ammunition 
^ which our great father sent for his red children. If you 
nave an idea of going away, give them to us, and you 
may go and welcome, for us. Our lives are in the 
oands of the Great Spirit. We are determined to de- 
fend our lands, and if it be his will, we wish to leave 
our bones upon them.** 

General Proctor, in disregarding the advice of Te- 
cumseh, lost his only opportunity of making an effec- 
tive resistance to the American army. Had the troops 
under general Harrison been attacked by the British 
and Indians at the momerft of their landing on the 
Canada shore, the result might have been far different 
from that which was shortly afterwards witnessed on 
the banks of the Thames. Of the authenticity of this 
aWe speech, there is no doubt. It has been the cause 
of some surprise that it should have been preserved by 
general Proctor, and translated into English; especially 
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. as it speaks of the commaiMler of the allied army m 
terms the most disrespectful. We are enabled to i^ale, 
on the aythority of John Chambers, Esq. of Wasbii^- 
tou, Kentucky, who was one of the aids of general 
Harrison in the campaign of 1813, that the speech as 
given above, is truly tran^ated ; and was actually de- 
delivered to general Proctor under the circumstances 
above related. When the battle of the Tham^ had 
been fought, the British commander iBought safety in 
flight. He was pursued by colonels W^ood, Chambers, 
and Todd, and three or four privates* He escaped, 
but his baggage was captured. Colonel Chambers was 
present when his port-folio was opened, and anumg 
the papers,, a translation of this speech was found. In 
remarking upon the fact subsequently, to some of the 
British officers, they stated to colonel Chambers that 
the speech was undoubtedly genuine ; and that general 
Proctor had ordered it to be translated and exhibited to 
his officers, for the purpose of showmg them the inso- 
lence with which he was treated by Tecumseh, and 
the necessity he was under of submitting to every spe- 
cies of indignity from bim, to prevent that chief from 
withdrawing liis forces irom the conte^ or turning his 
army against the British troo^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Retreat of the combined British and Indian amy to4he river Thaine»— 
akirmish al Chatham with the troopa under general Harrison — Tecum 
8eh slightly wounded in the arm — ^battle on the Thames on the 5th of 
October — ^Teeumseh*s death. 

SHoaTJLr after the delivery of the speech quoted in 
the foregoing chapter, a considerable body of Indians 
abandoned general Proctor, and crossed the strait to 
tlie American shore. Tecumseh himself again maiii* 
fested a disposition to take his final leave of the Britisii 
service. Embittered by the perfidy of Proctor, his men 
sufiering from want of clothes and iM^visAops, with the 
prospect of a di^rajpefui flight befoie them, he was 
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Strongly laclined to withdraw with his followers) and 
leave the Aniericiin general to chastise in a summary 
manner those who had so repeatedly deceived hini 
and his Indian followers. The Sioux and Chippewas, 
however, again objected to this course, 7%ey could 
not, they said, withdraw, and there was no other lead#r 
but Tecumse^ in whom they placed confidence : they 
uisisted that he was the person who had originally ii> 
duced them to join the British, and that he oug^t noC 
to desert them in the present extremity. Tecumseh, in 
reply to this remonstrance emarked, that die battle- 
field had no tenors for him ; he feai^ed not death, ani 
if they insisted upon it, he would remain with them. 

General Proctor now proposed to the Indians to re* 
move their women and duldren to McCkse's, opposite 
the river Rouge, where they would he furnish^ vfith 
their winter's clothing and the necessary supplies of 
food. To this proposition, Tecumseh yielded a rduc- 
tant assent ; doubting, as he did, the truth of the state- 
ment. When they were about to start, he observed to 
young Jim Blue-Jacket, << we are now going to follow 
the British, and I &el well assured, that we shall nev- 
er return.'' When they arrived at McGee's, Tecumseh 
found that there were no stores provided for ihem, as 
bad been represented. Prector made excuses; and 
again pledged himself to the Indians, that if they would 
go with him to the Thames, they would there find an 
abimdance of every thing needful to supply thsir 
wants; besides a reuiforcement of -British troops, and^a 
fort ready for their reception.* 

The retreat was contkiued towards the Thames. On 
the second of Oct<rt>er, when the army had reached 
Dalson's farm. Proctor and Tecumseh, attended by a 
small guard, returned to examine the ground at a {^aoe 
called Chatham, where a deep, unfordable creek fhlls 
into the Thames. They were riding together in a gig, 
and after making the necessary examination, the ground 
was approved of; and general Proptor remarked, upon 
that spot they would either defeat gene/al Harrison or 
there lay their bones. With this determination Tei^im- 
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9f/h was highly pleased, and said, « it was a good phtee, 
and wh*?n he s^lould look at the two streams^ they 
would remind him of the Wabash and the Tippecanoe.** 
Perhaps no better position could have Hbeen chosen for 
meeting tlie American army than this place presented. 
The allied force of British and Indians, had- they madt 
a stand «pon it, would have been protected in front by 
m deep unfordable stream, while their right flank would 
have been covered by the Thames, and their left by a 
9wamp. But gencsral Proctor chemged his mind ; and 
leaving Tec«msf4i with a body of Iridians to def^id 
the pi^sage of the stream, moved forward with the 
main army. Tecumseh made a prompt and judicious 
arrangement of his forces ; but it is said that hia Indi> 
«tts, in the skirmish wfaieh ensued, did not sustain their 
previous reputation as warrwrs. It is probable, how- 
ever, that their leader did d<H intend to make any deci 
ded resistance to the American troops at this point, not 
i^ing willing that general Proeioraiid his army i^o«l<f 
escape a meeting with the enemy* In tiiis action Te* 
tmmseh was slightly wottnded in the arm by a baM 
General Harrison, in ins official repoit of this affair 
«ays: 

«Bdtfw a place called Chatham, and fo^t mitef 
above Dalson's, is the Mrd ui^ordable bra»<^ of the 
Thames : the bridge over its mouSh had been taken up 
by the Indians, as well as that at M'Gregor'-s mills, 
one mile above-*-sevefal hundred of the Indians re« 
inakied to dispute our jwwsage, and upon the arrival of 
the advanced guard, commenced a heavy fire from the 
opposite bank of the •creek, a>s well as that of the river 
Believing that the whole force of die enemy was there, 
i halted the army, formed in order of battfe, and brought 
•up our two six pounders, to cov^r the purty *ttt were 
ordered to repair the bridge. A few liiot from these 
|)ieces soon cbrove c^ the Indians, and enabled us in 
two hours to repair the bridge arrf cross the troops. 
Colonel Johnson's nicHRnted regiment being upon the 
rigirt of the army, had setaed the remams of the bridge 
at tifie mills, under a heavy fire from Uie Indians: 
Our loss upon Uns occasion was two killed, and three 
or four wounded; thikt Qf the enemy was ascertained 
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to he considerably greater. A house near tbe bridpi) 
contaiiiiog a very considerable number of muskets, k^ 
been set on fir^ ; bifit it was exUngui^ed by oqr Uoqjj^ 
and the arms saved.^' 

Tficumseh arid lus par^ overtook the jamn arn^ 
uear the Mocamn toWns^ sitoated oj^ the nprth side of 
the Thames* ^et:e he resolved that he w^ld re^ea^ 
no &irther; and the ground being faver«ble fos ilmR^ 
in^ the Une of battte, be con^oittnicated hi# detec^ain^r 
lion to general Proctor, apd cpmpeiled him> a$ th€ire i» 
ev^ry Fe«3on for belie ving, to put an eoA tf hl^ relr^M» 
9ad prepare for meeting the purs^i^g ar^y, ^&^x tl»e 
Indians were posted in the swaojip, in the p^«ition oor 
copied by them during the>battle, Tecumseh remar^cad 
Co tb» chiefs by whon^ he vas surro^ndedy ^^hiotfo^ 
warriors! we are now ^out to enter int^ an enmge- 
ment from which I shall uerver come ou^*^myb^y 
mil remain on ihe field of battle/' He than uj)buc|&^ 
Jed his swordy^nd placing it in the jbamfa ^ one ^ 
them^ said, ^^ when v»y son becoaie9 a notcvl warijifli, 
and able to wield a sword^give tins to himu'^ He tk^ 
4aid asid^ las British i^Uitary dr^ss, «ir¥i U^k bim fi9i» 
in the line, clothed only ifi the ^dinary deei^Na hunt- 
ing shirt*.* 

The position selacted by the enemy was ^mineq^' 
judicious. The BrUisb troops^ amouQtii^ to ei^ >r 
nine hundred, were ported with their i^ft ^pop ti^;rivr 
^r, whidh was unfordabl^ ft( that paint) thenr ?i^ 
s^iUended to and across a iwa4apfp, and united th^^ 
with the Indians, under Te^i^seh, awpnnting t^n^cM^ 
eighteen hundred. The British actillekry w^: placed in 
the road along the niaxgin of the river, m^t to the li^ 
of their line. J^ from two to three hii^ndred yard3 from 
tte Ejver^ a swamp extends njoinrjly pi^ll^ ,^0 it, the in- 
tearmediate ^ound being dry. Thi5 position of .the 
enemy, with his flank pfoteot^d on the left by the ri¥«r 
%nd on the right byithe swaz^p, filled with Indiana, 
being such as to prevent the wings from bewg tiiraed, 
general Harrison made arra^gemeairts to^^oof^nttfit^his 
fiascos against the British line. The first division^ w^ 

R 
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inaj<9r general Henry, was formed in three lines at one 
hundred 3rard» from each other; the front line consirt- 
iBg <rf Trotter^s .brigade, the second of Chiles', and the 
leaenre of King's brigade. These lines were in^front 
<rf, and patattel ur, the British troops. The second di- 
▼inofi, under major general Desha, composed of Allen's 
wnd OaldWeB's brides, was fonned en potence, or at 
t^ght angles to the fittt division. Governor Shelby, as 
senior major general of the Kentucky troops, was post- 
ed at thto crotdiet, formed between the first and second 
dhirions. Cofond SimratPs regiment of light infentry 
was jfonned in reserve, obliquely to the fost division, 
and covering Ae rear of the front division ; and, after 
mudi reflection as to the disposition to b^ made of cdk>- 
ari Johnson's mounted troops, they were directed, as 
soon as the front Ime ^vanced, to take ground to the 
left, and forming upon that flank, to endeavor to turn 
the right of the Indians. A detachment of regular 
troom, of the Mth United States infentry, under cola- 
ad Patil, occupied the space between the road and the 
river, for the purpose of seizing the enemy^s artillery; 
and, sittultaneoualy with this movement, forty friendly 
Indkuas were to pase vnder the bank of the stream to 
the rear of the British line, and by their fire and war^ 
cry, induce the enemy to tMnk their own Indians were 
Homing agatost thenL At the same time, colonel Wood 
had been mstmcted to make preparations for u^Ung the 
^Hemy^s artillery, and to rake their own line by a flank 
fire. By ifef using Ihe left or second division, the Indi*- 
ans*were kept m the tfir,that is, in a position in which 
they wtmUi be tiseless. It will be seen, as ^ com 
mander anticipated, that they wcCited in their portion 
the adrance of the seci^nd division, while the BHti^ 
left wae conCending w*to the American right. John 
soh's corps consisted of nine hundred men, and tht 
five brigades under governor ^elby amounted to neai 
eighteen hundred, in all, not exceeding two thousand 
sewn hmdred men. 

In the midst of these arrangements, and just as thf 
order was about to be given to the front line to a* 
vance, at the head of winch general Harrison had pla 
ced hinssif with tmmMffycoimm] Wood apfkoacher 
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bioj with mtailigelice^ Iteit having recotiimttsred t)i« 
eoexny, he harl asoortained the singular fact, that the 
British linos, instead of the uauai close order^ wem 
djrarwn up at open order. Tiiis fact at once induced 
general Harris(Hi to adopt the novel expedient of charg*^ 
iog the l^itish lines with Johnson's mounted regiment. 
« 1 was within a few feet of him/* says the gallant col* 
oiiel John O'Falloti, « when the report of colonel Wood 
Avsts inade^ aiid he instantly remarked, that he woaid 
make a novel movement hy ordering colonel Johnson^ 
mounted regimeai to charge the British line of regulars^ 
which, thus drawn up, contrary to the habit« and usa«* 
gj^s of that description^f troops, always accustomed to 
iJke teti^ki could he eas^y penetrated and thrown'ifito 
Gonfosioii, by a spirited cliarge of colonel Johnson's 
regiment" This determination was presently made 
kiK>wn to tlie coionfel, who was directed to draw up 
his regiiifteut in close colnmn, with its right fifty yards 
from the road — that it might be partially protected by 
the trees from the artillery-H-its 1^ upon the swamp, 
igid to charge at full speed upon the ei^my. 

At this juncture, general Harrison, with his aids-d&« 
camp, attended^ likewise by general Gass and commo* 
dare Perry, advanced from tlie right of the front line of 
infantry, to the right of the from column of mounted 
troops, led by colonel Jalnes Johnson. The general, 
personally, gave the direction for the charge to be 
nadew ^ When the right battalion of tte mounted metl 
reo^red the first fire of the British, the horses in the front 
colunui recoiled; another fire was given by. the enemy, 
but our column getting in motion, biake thimigh the 
eiioDfty with irresistible force. In one minute the cour 
teet was over. The Britirfi offiowrs. seeing no prospect 
of redttcing their disordered ranks to order, and seiang 
the advance of the ia&niry, and our ixKHmted menr 
wbo^hng upon them and ponruig in a destructive fire, 
immediately surrendered."* 

Cok>nel Richard M. Johnson, by the extension of his 
line, was bro^gbt in contact with the Indians, "upon 
whom he g^lantJy charged, but wto unfi^mmaiely so- 



rarely woonded by the &rst ire of the enemy, and wn 
imm^iateiy taken ofi' the Add, not, however, it has 
been stated, until he had desfiatched an Indian by a 
pistol shot. The fire of the Indians haying made soma 
impression upon Johnson's men, and upon the left of 
Trotter's brigade, general Harrison despatched an order 
to governor Shelby to bring up Simrall's regiment to 
teinfiirce the point pressed by the Indians; and then 
the general passed to the left, to superintend the opera^ 
tions m that quarter. The governor, However, imd 
anticipated the wishes of his commands, being in the 
act of leading up the regiment, when the order reached 
him. He and the general met near tk^ crochet, where 
after a severe cohtest of sev^al minutes, the battle 
finally ceased. The particulars of the charge made by 
colonel JohiEson on the Indians, are thus given by an 
intelligesit officer^i^ of his corps. In a letter to the late 
governor WickliiFe erf Kentucdcy, under date of Franfe* 
fort, September 7, 1840, he says: 

<<I was at the bead or right i^ my company, on 
horseback, waiting orders, at about fifty or sixty yards 
from the line of the enemy. Colonel Johnson rode up 
and explftmed to me the mode o( attack, and said in 
substance, << captain Davidson, I am dupeeted by general 
Harrbon to charge and break through the Indian line^ 
and form in the ^ar. My brother James will chai^ 
in like manner through the British Hne at the same 
time. The somul.of the trumpet will be the signal for 
tiae charge." In a few minates the trumpet sotmded, 
and^the word «< charge" was given by colonel Johnson. 
The icolonel dmsged within a few paces of me. Wd 
struck die Indian line obliquely, and whmi we approach- 
ed within ten or fifteen yards of their line, the indiaitf 
poured in a heavy fire upon us, killing ten or fifteen of 
onfmen and several horses^ and wounded coloiiol John-^ 
son very severely. He immediately retired. Doctor 
Theobald, of Lexington, (I think) aided him off." 

The loss of the Amencam in this battle was about 
twenty killed and between thirty and forty woun^tod. 
The J^itidi had eighteen killed and twenty-eiz wound* 

• CapUdn James Davidgoi^ oT Kenkiel7.^*««te Cinctimmti R^KibUcui. 
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ed. The Indians left on the ground between fifty and 
sixty killed; and, estimating the usual proportion for 
the wounded, it was probably more than double that 
number. 

The British official account of this action is no^ be- 
fore us. lu a general order under date of Montreal, 
November 21, 1813, the adjutant general of the Eng- 
lish forces, bears testimony to the good conduct of the 
IiKlian warriors, who gallantly maintained the conflict 
under the brave chief Tecumseh. This tribute to the 
Indians and their leader is well merited. Had general 
Proctor and his troops fought with the same valor that 
marked the conduct of Tecumseh and his men, the re- 
sults of the day would have been far more creditable 
to the British armsi . It has already been stated that 
Tecumseh entered this battle v^ith a strong conviction 
on his mind that he "should not survive it Further 
flight he deemed disgraceful, while the hope of victory 
in the impending action, was feeble and distant^ He, 
however, heroically resolved to achieve the latter or 
die in the effort. With this determination, he took his 
stand among his followers, raised the war-cry ani bold- 
ly met -the enemy. From the commencement of the 
attack on the Indian line, his voice was distinctly heard 
by- his followers, animating them to*deed8 worthy of 
the race to which they belonged. When that well 
known voice was heard no longer above the din of 
arms, the battle ceased. The British troops having 
already surrendered, and the gallant leader of the In- 
dians having fallen, they gave up the contest and fled. 
A short distance from where Tecumseh fell, the body 
of his friend and brother-in-law, Wasegoboah, was 
found. They had often fought side by side, and now, 
in^frout of their men, bravely battling the enemy, they 
side by side closed their mortal career.* ^ 

James, a British historian,t in his account of the bat- 
tle of the Thames, makes the following remarks upon 
the character and personal appearance of Tecumseh. 

« Thus fell the Indian warrior Tecumseh, in the 44th 
year of his age. He was of the Shawanoe tribe, five 

* Anthony Shane. f Military Ocevrrencet of the Late War. 
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feet ten inches high, and vrkh niofe than the usual 
stoutness, possessed all the agility and perseverance of 
the Indian character. His carriage was dignified, his 
eye penetrating, his countenance, which even in death, 
betrayed the indications of a lofty spirit, rather of the 
sterner cast. Had he not possessed a certain austerity 
of manners, he could neVex have controlled the way- 
ward passions of those who followed him to battle. 
He was of a silent habit ; but when his eloquence be- 
came roused into action by the reiterated encroach- 
ments of the Americans, his strong intellect could sup- 
ply him with a flow of oratory that enabled him, as he 
governed in the field, so to prescribe in the couucil. 
Those who consider that in aH territorial questions, the 
ablest diplomatists of the United States are sent to 
negociate with the Indians, will readily appreciate the 
loss sustained by the latter in the^death of their cham- 
pion. * * - * ♦ Such a man was the unlettered 
savage, Tecumseh, and such a man have the Indians 
lost forever. * He has left a son, who, when his Ikther 
fell, was aboul seventeen years old, and fought by his 
side. The prince regent, in 1814, out of respect to the 
-memory of the old, sent out as a present to the young, 
Tecumseh, a handsome sword. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for -the Indian cause and country, faint are the 
prospects that Tecumseh the son, will ever equal, in 
wisdom or prowess, Tecumseh the father." 

Mr. James (p. 295,) asserts, that Tecumseh was not 
only scalped, but that his body was actually flayed^ and 
the skin converted into razor-straps by the Kentuckians. 
We fear there is too much truth in this statement. It 
is confirmed by the testimony of several American 
officers and privates, who were in the battle of the 
Thames. It is gainful to make an admission of this 
kind, but truth forbids the suppi-ession of a fact, when 
fairly established, however revolting to the feelings of 
humanity, or degrading to a people. That there was 
any general participation of our troops in this inhuman 
and revolting deed, is not for a moment to be suppos- 
ed. That it was the act of a few vulgar and bruiish 
individuals, is, we think, just as certain, as that ihe 
great mass of the army were shocked at its perpetra- 
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tioii. It is to foe regz^ted that the Mines of the per* 
sons who committed this outrage have not^been pre- 
served^ ti^iat their .conduct on this occasion nught have 
b^ea held up to luiiversal condenuiatioo. 



CHAPTER XV. 

\ • 

CrUical exannn«tion of the question " who killed Tecumaeh !''— colonel 
R. M. Johnson's claim conadered. 

Tecumseh was a determined and subtle enemy of 
the United States, and during the pahuy days of his 
bold career, wielded an influence over the north-west-, 
era Indians which belonged to no other chief. His 
deatli was consequently an important circmustance in 
relation to the peace and safety of the frontiers.^ But 
whether he fell by a pistol shot from a field, officer, or 
a rifle ball from a private soldier, however interestmg 
as a matter of personal history, is certainly not one of 
national importance. Nevertheless, the question by 
whose hands he iell, has engaged public attontioa to 
son^ considerable extent eVer since the memorable 
battle of the Thames. Its discussion has not been con- 
fined 4o the immediate friends of the several aspirants 
for the honor oL having slain this distinguished war^ 
rior; it has enlivened the political canvass, and the 
luills of legisiatiou ; occupied the columns of journals 
and magazines, and filled no inconsiderable space on 
the pages of American and British histories. Under 
such circumstances, and as c^rectly connected with the 
present biogi*aphy, a fair presentation of all the testi- 
mony bearing on the case will now be attempted. It 
may at least gratify tlie public curiosity, if it do not 
^definitively settle the long pending question in relatioa^ 
to the actual slayer qf l^ecumseh. 

M'Affee, in his History of the Late War, says^ Te- 
cumseh <^ was foiuid among the dead« at the point where 
colonel Johnson had charged upon the enemy, in per- 
son, aiKl it is generally believed, that this celebrated 
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dSef ftrt tyf the Irtind of the eoloiyel. R is eeitsdn that 
the latter killed the Indian with his pistol, who shot 
Mm rtirotigh his hand, at* the very spot where Tecam- 
seh lay ; but another deed body lay at the same place, 
and- Mr. King, a soldier in captain Davidson's compa- 
ny, had the honor of killing one of them.'' 

Brown, in his history c^ the sam^ war, says^ that 
"colonel Johnson, after receiving four wounds, per- 
ceived the daring Tecumseh commanding and attempt- 
ing to rally his savage force ; when he instantly put his 
horse towards him, and was shot by Tecumseh in thfe 
hand, as he approached him. Tecumseh advanced 
with a drawn weapon, a sword or tomahawk, at which 
instant the colonel, having reserved his fire, shot his 
ferocious antagonist dea^ at his feet ; and that too, at 
the moment he was almost feinting with the loss of 
blood and the anguish of five wounds.*' 

The statement of Shftwbeneh, a Potawatamie chief, 
lately published in the " Chicago Democrat," goes to 
prove that Tecumseh was wounded in the neck ; and 
telling his warriors that he must die, rushed forward to 
kill colonel Johnsoh. Shawbeneh saw him fall, having 
been shot by the colonel, just as his arm had reached 
the necessary height to strike the fatal blow. Shaw- 
beneh says that colonel Johnson was riding a large 
white horse, Vith dccasionally a jet black spot. He 
further states that Tecumseh's body was not mutilated 
by the American troops. 

* The testimony <>f anoth^ Potawatamie chief, Cham- 
Wee, as furnished us by captain Robert Anderson, of the 
U. -S. army, is to this effect : 

* He saw Tecumseh engaged in a personal rencontre 
with a soldier armed with a musket; that the latter 
made a thrust at the chief, who caught the bayonet un- 
der his arm, where he held it, and was in the act of 
strikihg his opponent with his tomahawk, when a 
horseman rode up, and shot Tecumseh dead with a 
pistol. The horseman had a red feather, (plume) in 
his hnt, and was mounted on a Spotted or red-roan 
Rorse ; he further says, that he saw the body of Tecum- 
seh a day or two after the battle, and that it was not 
lifiutilated. 
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In a work entitled ^ History of the Indkin Tribes of 
North Aioerica," there is the following note : 

^ A Potawataniie chief was thus questioned : Were 
you 9il the battle of the Thames ? Yes. -Did you know 
Tecuavseh ? Yes. Were you near hjm in the fight ? 
Yes. Did you see him fiaU? Yes. Who shot him? 
Don't know. >Did you see the man that shot him? 
Y'es. What sort of looking man was he ? Short, thick 
man. What color was the horse he rode ? Most white. 
How do you know this man shot Tecumaeh ? I saw 
fhe man ride up — saw his horse get tangled in some 
bushes — when the horse was most still, I saw Tecum- 
aeh Jevel his rifle at tlie man and shoot — the man 
shook on his horse-HSoon the horse got out of the 
bushes, and the man spurred him up— horse came slow 
- — Tecumseh right before him-^man's left han*d hung 
down — just as he got near, Teeumseh lifted his ton^- 
hs^wk and was going to throw it^ when the man shot 
bim with a short gun (pistol) — Tecumseh fell dead and 
we all ran.'' 

. Mr. Garrett Wall, of Kentucky, who participated in 
tlie battle of the Thames, says : 

^'— — The men by this time had collected in groups; 
and it was remarked that cotonei R. M. Jolinson was 
dead, but I contradicted the report; also, that tlie great 
Indian commander j Tecumseh, was slain ; I asked by 
what authority ? I was told that Anthony Shane, who 
had known him from a small boy, said so, and had 
seen him among the slain. In a short time I saw 
Shane with a small group of men, walking towards a 
dead. Indian ; as he approached the body, I asked him 
if he knew that Indian. He said it was, in his- opin- 
ion.« Teeumseh; but be could tell better ^if the bk>od 
was taken from his face. I examined the Indian. He 
was ^ot in the left side of the breast with several balls 
or buck shot, all entering near and above the left nip- 
ple. There was also a wound in his head, too small 
for a rifle ball to make." 

• Atwater, in his History of Ohio, remarks, that two 
Winnebago chiefs, Four-Legs and Carymaunee, told 
him, that Tecumseh, at the comn^ncement of the battle 
of the Thames, lay with his warriors in a thicket of 
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nnderbnish on the left of the American army, aad thai 
they were, at no period of the battle, out of their corert 
— ^that no officer was seen between them and the Amer- 
ican troops — that Tecumseh fell the very first fire of 
tl>e Kentucky dragoons, pierced by thirty bullets, and 
was carried four or five miles into the thick woods and 
there buried by the warriors, who told th6 story of his 
IHte. 

In 1838, a writer in the Baltimore American pab« 
lished Bkick Hawk's account of the fall of Tecumseb* 
It is as follows : 

«__ Shortly after this, the Indian spies cao^ itf 
and gave word of the near approach of the Americans. 
Tecumseh immediately posted his men in the edge of a 
dwampi Which flanked the British line, placing himself 
at their head. I was a little to his right with a small 
party of Sauks. It was not long befiore the Americans 
made their appearance ; they ^d not pereeive us at 
first, hid as we were by the undergrowth, but we soon 
let them know where we were, by pouring in one or 
two vollies as they were forming into Jine to oppose 
tlic British. They faltered a little; but very soon we 
perceived a large body of horse (colonel Johnson's re- 
giment of moimted Kontuckians) preparing to charge 
upon us in the swamp. They came bravely on ; yet 
we never stirred until they were so close that we eould , 
see the flhits in their guns, when Tecumseh, spnnging 
to his feet, gave the Shawanoe war-cry, and discharged 
his rifle. This was the signal for us to commence the 
battle, but it did net last long; tlie Americans answered 
the shout, returning our fire, and at the 'first discliarge 
of their guns, I saw Tecumseh staggfer forwards over a 
fallen trfe6, near which ho was standing, letting his riik. 
drop at his feet. As soon as the Indians discovered 
that he was killed, a sudden fear came over them, and 
thinking the Great Spirit was angry, they fought no 
longer, and were quickly put to flight. That night w^ 
returned to bury our dead ; and search for. the body of 
Tecumseh. He was found lying where he had first 
fallen; a bullet had struck him above the hip, and his 
skull had been broken by the butt end of the gun of 
some soldier, who had found him, perhaps, when life 
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WW npi yet quite gone. With the oBoq^iMi of tiMse 
"wounds, Ms body was unkmchM: lykig near bun wae 
a laige 6ne lookmg Potawatamiey who had been kiUed, 
deeked off in his pluioes and war-paint, Whom the 
Americans no doabt had taken for Tecumseh, for he 
was scalped and every partideof skin flayed from his 
body. Teeumseh himself had no ornaments about his 
person, save a British nwdal. During the night, we 
buried our dead, aiHl toought off the body of Tecum* 
seh, although we were in sigl^ of the fires of the Ame« 
riean camp.^' 

James, a British historian,* after describing the battle 
of the Thames, remarks: 

^ It see»» extraordinary that g^eral Harrison should 
have omitted to mention in his letter, the death of a 
ehief^ whose fall contributed so largely to break down 
the Indkn spirit, and-to give peace and security to the 
whole north-western frontier of the United States. Te« 
cumseh, although he had received a musket ball in the 
left arm, was still seeking the hottest <^ the fire, when 
ne encountered colonel Riehaid M. Johnson, member 
of congress from Kentucky. Just as the chief^ having 
discharged his rifle, was rushing forward with his torn* 
ahawk, he received a ball in the head from the colo- 
nel's i^ol. Thus fell the Indian warrior, Tecumsdi^ 
in the forty-fourth year of his aga* ♦♦*♦** The 
body of Teeumseh was recognised, not only by ibit 
British officers, who were prisoners, but by commodore 
Perry, and several American officerc.'^ 

This writer adds, that Teeumseh was scalped and his 
body flayed by the Kentuckians. 

In Butter's Hi^ry of Kentucky, there is a letter 
from the reverend Obediah K Brown, of Washington 
city, then a clerk in the general post-office, under date 
of 18th September, 1834, in which the writer saya, in 
substance : 

That colonel Johnson, while leading the advance UfK 
on the leA wing of the Indians, saw an Indian co»- 
mander, who appeared to be a rallying point for his 

• •* Military Occurrences of the Late War between Great Britain and dif 
Umfed States, hy WiHtam Jamev, 2 toIs. London, ISIS.** 



mgfnfe emofmamsy and whose eostiMM kidicste^ linr 
fttpemvity of his vank ; that cokmcl Jabxmon, siltip^^ 
i^n ht8 hofm^ covered with wounds aad my feiHt 
with the loss of blood, aBd hariog a pistol in his rigibt 
iMmd loaded with a ball and three buck<<hoC9 Ihoiigbt 
Aat the fate of the battle depended iqpoD luUing this 
fbrmidaUe ehi^ and he aceording^y rode found a &Urai 
vcm for this purpose; that the chief, peroeiving his ap- 
proaeli, leveHed his rifle and shot tl^ cokmel in the left 
tand ; that the colonel oonlinued to advance op^ hun, 
add at the moment when the Indian was raising hia 
festnahawlc, shot Um dead with his pistol ; that this ' 
deed spread consternation among the savages, and with 
bideoias yeHs> they began from that point their retreat; 
that as sodn as tiie battle ended; the Indian kiUed by 
ootwiel' Johnson was reeogtti&sd as Teciunseh ; and be- 
fote the eoloiiel had so far recovered frpm the effects of 
his wounds as to be able to speak, woed^ran thfiough 
(be army that he had killed Tecnmseh; and finally, 
that a medal was taken from the body which was 
known to havis been presented to this chief by the 
firitisti goveriunent Mr. Brown farther states, that a 
eMWersntion whidi he had with Anthony Shane, some 
yeans since, strengthened his belief that Tecumsefa fell 
kf the hand of c^nel Johnson ; thai Shane told him 
^ Ivent, after the baUle, to the spot where it was ve- 
^ported the colonel had killed an Indian, and diere he 
saw the dead body of Tecumseh, and that he must 
have been killed by a horseman, as a ball and three 
hdck-iriiot had entered the breast and peussed down- 
wards ; that he could not be mistaken as to the body 
-of Teeuniseh, as he had a remarkable scar upon his 
shigh, tvhkli, apon examiimtion, was found as he had 
«tescnbedit. 

t By reouiTing to tlie foregoing statements, it will be 
seen that eight Indians have borne testimony in relation 
4D the death of Tecmsseh. Of these, four assert that 
te was killed by the first fire from the American line; 
land fimr dsat he fell by the hands of a horseman, some 
time after the commencement of the action. One of 
^ese witnesses states that Tecumseh was shot in the 
neck; another, that he was hit above or in the eyes; 



twt> others tkat he was killed by a ball ia (be hip; ^Had 
again two others, that he was pieiced by thirty bullets 
oil tk\e first fire ol' our troops. Three of these witi3«ss- 
es testify that the body of the feUea chief was mutila* 
led by taking the skin from ofi* the thigh, and three 
that it was not. One of them saw the body the day 
after the action, lying on the biattle ground ; a second 
bears witness that it was buried on the spot the n^^ 
^ the battle y and a third, that it was oatried four or 
five miles into the^woods^and there interred. A f ur-- 
t^r examination of the te^mony will show that these 
eight witnesses concur b«tt in one single point, — that 
Tecumseh was killed in the battle of the Thames. As 
to the nature of his wounds, the mutilation of his body, 
the time when, the spot where, and by whose baAds,'he 
Wl, these various statements are wholly irreconcikiWe 
with each other, and leave the main questron involved 
in additi(Hia| doubt and obscurity. 

As the claim of colonel Johnson to the hooor 
0f bavii^ killed Teeumseh, has been recently and 
earnestly urged upon the public consideration, we 
propose, even at the risk of some repetition, to ex- 
Hoaine in detail the testimony ^^which bears upon this 
point. 

It will be recollected that the Potawatamie chief, 
whose narrative is quoted from ^e " History of 4he In- 
dian Tribes of North Anwrica," testifies that Tecumseh 
met his death by a wound above or in the eyes ; and, 
thBit upon his fall the Indians ran. If these statements 
be truey Tecumseh could not have been killed by colo- 
nel Johnson, as will be satis&ctotily established in the 
course of this examination. 

Siiawbeneh, another Potawatamie chief, states tlifat 
Tecumseh was mortally wounded in the neck, before 
lie rudied upon the individual who killed him. All 
the other witnesses, except one, say that Tecumseh re- 
mained stationary^ and that, the horseman who fired 
the fatal shot, advanced upon him. 

Chamblee, the thhd Potawatamie who testifies in 
4he case, states that Tecumseh was engaged in a per- 
sonal conflict with a soldier armed with a musket, when 
a horseman, on a totted lu>rso, rode up and shot him 

S 



dead wirh a piatol. This account is not su^ained by 
any other witness. • 

Captain M^Affise, who belonged to the mounted regi* 
ment, and who has written a history o[ the late war^ 
says, it is generally believed that Teeumsehfill by the 
/rand of colonel Johnson / but the historian candidly 
admits that there was another dead Indian at the spot 
where Tecnmseh lay, and that Mr. King, of captain 
Davidson's company, killed one of them. It may be 
questioned whether there is or erer has been any gen^ 
eral beOrfy — ^whaterer vague reports may have be^ 
circulated, — that coloneiJohoson killed this chief ; but 
even if such were the case, it does not l^ any means 
establish the allegation. 

l^rown, another historian of the late war, says, in 
general terms, that Tecumseh advanced upon the colo^ 
nel with a sword or tomahawk, and that the colonel 
shot him dead. Tecumseh wore no sword in that ac- 
tion, nor did he advance upon eokmel Johnson. Mr. 
Brown cites no authorities for his loose and general 
^atements. 

Garrett Wall testifies that he went to- the spot where 
he was told colonel Jolmson had fought, and there 
questioned Anthony Shane about the dead Indian he* 
fore them. Shane remarked that he could tell better 
whether it was Tecumseh, if the blood was washed 
from the face. It does not appear that this was done, 
nor that Shane became satisfied as to the identity of 
the dead Indian. Mr. Wall infers that Tecumseh fell 
by a shot from colonel Johnson, because it was so re- 
ported, and because they both led their warriors to the^ 
charge, and the desire of victory brought them together* 
Mr. Wall cites no evidence to prove that the body over 
which Shane was doubting, fell by the colonel — a link 
in the chain of testimony, altogether important in mak«> 
ing out his case. 

The Rev. Obediah B. Brown, however, at Washings- 
ton, is by far the most precise in his statements, of idl 
the witnesses. But it is proper, before entering upon 
the examination pf his testimony, to state that he was 
not at the battle of the Thames; and that his letter, in 
regard to Tecumseh's death, was written in 1834, moi^ 
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than twenty years after the action was fougfit, and 
upon the eve of a political campaign, in which his 
friend, colonel Johnson, was an aspirant for a high and 
honorable office. Mr. Brown, it is farther proper to 
add, derived his information from "several persons," 
, bnt he has inadvertently omitted the names of aU but 
one. 

He commences by saying, that colonel Johnson saw 
an* Indian known to be a chief by his costume. Now 
it has been already shown that Tecumseh entered the 
action dressed in the plain deer-skin garb of his tribe, 
having nothing about him which would indicate his 
rank. The colonel thought, continues Mr. B., that the 
fate of the day depended upon the fall of this chief. 
The question might be asked whether the thoughts 
of colonel Johnson, at this particular juncture, became 
known to the witness by a logical process of ratiocina- 
tion, or by a direct personal communication from his 
distinguished friend ? He states further, that the colonel 
rode up within a few feet of the chief, received his fire, 
and then shot him dead with his pistol. This act, says 
the witness, caused the savages to retreat in consterna- 
tion : now, the fact is w^U established, that the Indians, 
at this very point, fought bravely for twenty or twenty- 
five minutes after colonel Johnson was compelled, by 
his wounds, to leave the scene of action : it is further 
stated by Mr. B.*that before the colonelwas so far re- 

■ covered from his wounds, as to be able to speak, it ran 
through the army that he had killed Tecumseh. Mr. 
Wall, who was in the action, says, that after colonel 
Johnson had retired from the contest, and was lifted 
from his horse, he said to those around him, "my brave 
men, the battle continues, leave nie, and do not return 
until you bring me an accoimt of the victory." Thus 
it would seem that the colonel, within a few minutes 
after receiving his last wound, was giving orders to his 
men, and in the mean tirne, according to Mr. B., « word 

^ ran through the army that he had killed Tecumseh." 
This is more remarkahle, when it is recollected, that 
the only person, except the commanding general, who 
could identify the fallen chief, was Anthony Shane, 
and he was in a different part of the field, (on the hr^^ 



of the Thames) rikI did not visit Uiis part of the ]ioe 
uatil the action was entirely over! The witness fur- 
rier states^ that no other chief of high rank was killed 
io this part of the liiiey but Tecumseh. Anthony Shane 
says that Tecumseh's brother-io-law, and pruicipal 
chiefs Wasegoboah, Avas killed ten or fifteen steps fi-om 
where Tecumseh fell. Black Hawk also testifies, that 
near Tecumseh, there was lying a large, fine looking 
Potawatamie, decked off m his plumes and war-paint, 
whom the Americans mistook for Tecumseh. Mr. B. 
says that a medal was taken from the body of the In- 
dian killed by colonel Johnson, which was known to 
have been presented by the British government to 
Teoumseh. Where is the authority for this? When 
Shane wsis examining the body, and so much in doubt 
whether it was Tecumseh as to require the blood to be 
washed from the face, before he could decide with cer« 
tainty, where was this medal, which of itself would 
have settled the question of identity ? It is singular, 
that neitber Shane^vtuor Wall speaks of a medal. Mr. 
B. says, that Tecumseh was killed by a ball and three 
buckshot, fired by a horseman, and as colonel Johnson 
was the ooly person in that part of the battle who 
fought on horsebaisk, his. pistols being loaded with 
a hall and three buckshot, settles the question, that 
the cok)nel killed Teciunseh. Again, the question may 
be asked, how Mr. B. knows the fact as to the manner 
in which these pistols were loaded ? And if they were 
so loaded, who can say whether the chief was killed by 
this shot, the wound in the eyes, that in the neck, or 
the one in the hip? But again; colonel Johnson was 
not the only person who fought pn horseback in thwi 
part of the battle^ He led a « forlorn hope'* of twenty 
men, all mounted; while on his left was Davidson's 
company of one hundred and forty men, also on horse^ 
back. Mr. Wall, who was one of the "forlorn hope," 
says, "the fighting became very severe, each party 
mingling with the other.'* Finally, Mr. B. closes his 
testimony with the remark, that it was well known 
and acknowledged, by the British and Indians, at tl^ 
time, that Tecumseh received his death from the hand 
of colonel Johnson, disappears by James' History of 
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tlie Lata War. It is stated by^ the historian here cited, 
that cokniel John^Qu shot Tecumseh in the head — that 
the body was recognized not only by the British officers 
-wiio were prisoners, but by commodore Perry and 
several other American officers: Mr. James also ex- 
presses his surprise that general Harrison should have 
omitted, in his official letter to the War Department, to 
inention the death of this chief. Now, we have the 
authority of several American officers, of high rank^ 
f(W stating, that these British officers were not, on the 
ovenftig of the day on which the action was foiight, in 
that part of the line where Tecumseh fell; and that 
early oh the ensuing morning, they were taken to a 
house two miles below the battle ground, and from 
thence to Detroit, without returning to the scene of 
their defeat. Mr. James is, therefore, incorrect on this 
point, as he certainly is, in saying that commodore 
Perry and other An»rican officers recognized the body 
of T^umseh. The commodore had never seen this 
chief prior to the afternoon of the battle in which he 
fell* General Hairison, it is believed, was the only 
American officer in the engagement, who had a per- 
sonal knowledge of Tecumseh. The day after the 
battle, the general, attended by several of his officers* 
visited the battle ground. The body of the Indian, 
supposed to be that of 'Tecumseh, was pointed out to 
him, but owing to its swollen condition, he was unable 
to say whether it was Tecumseh, or a Potawatamie 
diief, who usually visited Vincennes in company with 
him: he felt confident it was one of the two, but fur- 
Uier than this could not pronounce with certainty. 
Mr. Jan>es and Anthony Shane are Mr. Brown's chief 
witnesses. The first states that Tecumseh was shot 
, with a musket ball in the arm, and finally killed by a 
ball in the head from colonel Johnson's pistol : the se- 
cond testifies that he fell by a ball and three buckshot 
whksh entered his left breast, and that he was wound* 
ed in no other part: the former says that Tecumseh's 
body was literally flayed — the latter, that only a small 
. piece of skin was cut from one of his thighs.* It re- 

• See Jamcai' Military Occurrences, and Aiithony«Shane*g NaiTative. 
s 2 
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mains for Mr. Brown to reconcile these glaring dts* 
crepancies in the testimony of his own witnesses. If 
this dissection of Mr. Brown^s elaborated letter, pre- 
sents him more in the light of the partizan advocate 
than the faithful historian, we are not responsible for 
it; and if he has failed to establish the ^ict that colonel 
Johnson killed Tecumseh, he must probably look for 
the reason of that failure in the weakness of his claims, 
lather than in any lack of zeal in advocating the colo- 
. nel's cause. 

Our analysis of the testimony which has at di^rent 
times been brought before the public, tending to estab-> 
lish the supi)osition that Tecumseh fell by the hands of 
oolonel Johnson, is now closed; and we think it^ will 
be admitted, in reviewing the case, that the claims of 
the colonel have not been satisfactorily established, 
either by direct or circumstantial evidence* But we 
have further testimony to offer on this point. 
• It is proved by a number of witnesses, and among 
them several who are relied upon to establish the foot, 
that colonel Johnson killed Tecumseh, that upon the 
fall of this chief, the action ceased and the Indians fled. 

Even the reverend Mr. Brown admits such to have 
been the case. Now, we propose to show that colonel 
Johnson was wounded and rehired from the scene of 
action at its commencement ; and that the contest lasted 
for twenty or thirty minutes afterwards. As to the 
first point, captain Davidson, who was by the side of 
colonel Johnson, says, « We struck the Indian line ob- 
liquely, and when we approached within ten or fifteen 
yards of their line, the Indians poured in a heavy fire 
upon us, killing ten or fifteen of our men and several 
horses, and wounding colonel Johnson very severely* 
He immediately retired.'** Colonel Ambrose Dudley 
says, « As I passed to the left, near the crochet, after the 
firing had ceased on the right, I met colonel R. M. 
Johnson passing diagonally from the swamp towards 
the line of infantry, and spoke with him. He said he 
was badly wounded, his gray mare bleeding profusely 
in several places. The battle continued with the In* 

• Cintiittaati Re|>ubliran, 80th 6<^einber, 1840. 
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dkms OD the left. The infantry, with some of colonel 
IL M. Johnson's troops mixed up promiscuously with 
tbetn, continued the battle for half an hour after co- 
lonel Johnson was disabled and had ceased to com- 
mand his men."* Doctor S. Theobald, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, one of the surgeons to the mounted regi- 
ment, says, "colonel Johnscm was wounded in the on- 
set of the battle. I had the honor to compose one of his 
<< forlorn hope,'^ and followed him in the charge. It is 
impossible, under such circumstances, to estimate time 
with precision ; but I know the period was a very brief 
one from the firing of the first guns, which indeed was 
tremendously heavy, till colonel Johnson approached 
me covered with wounds, but still mounted. I think 
he said to me, I am severely wounded, which way 
shall I go ? That I replied, follow me, which, he did : 
and I conducted him directly across the swamp, on the 
margin of which wo had charged, and to the point 
where doctor Mitchell, sttrgeon-general of Shelby's 
corps, was stationed. Some one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred yards in the rear, colonel Johnson was 
taken from his horse. He appeared faint and much 
' exhausted. I asked him if he would "have water, to 
which he answered, yes. I cast about immediately for 
some, but there was none at hand, nor any thing that 
I could see to bring it in, better than a common funnel, 
which I saw lying on the ground, and which I seized 
and ran to the river, (Thames) a distance probably of 
one hundred yards or more; and closing the extremity 
of the funnel with my finger, made use of it as a cup, 
from which I gave him drink. In a few minutes after 
this. Garret Wall, who also composed one of the "for- 
loni hope,^^ and was thrown from his horse in the charger, 
came and solicited me to return with him to the ground 
on which we had charged, to aid him in recovering his 
lost saddle-bags. 1 assented. We crossed the narrow 
swamp, lo which I have before alluded, and had not 
processed far, before we came to the body of one of 
our men who bad been killed, and wlio I recognized as 
Mansfield, of <;^ptaih Stucker's company : a little fur- 

» Sec Cincinnati Republican, 30tli Bepteoilier, 1840. 
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ther, llwtt of- Scott, erf Coleuiiui's conjpan\ ; and pro- 
greaiin^ some forty or fiftjr steps (it may have been 
more») in advance of that, we found oiir venerable and 
brave old coairadcy colonel WhiUey^ who was also 
of Ihe "forlorn hope.'^ Near him, in a moment, I well 
remember to have noticed, with a feeling and exdama- 
tion of exultation, the body of an Indian ; and some 
' twenty or thirty steps in advance of this, another Indi- 
an, which last was afterward^ designated as the body 
of Tccumseh. I distinctly recollect, that as we return- 
ed to make this search, the£ring wts still kept up soaie 
distance off on our lelf * 

Testimony on these points might be multiplied, but 
could add nothing to the force oi that which is here 
cited. The letter of Dr. Theobald is conclusive as to 
the time when colonel Johnson was. wounded, and the 
period during which the action contmued after he retir- 
ed ixom the battle ground. It seems the colonel was 
disabled at the beginning of the action with the ludi* 
ans, and inunediateiy* rode from the field ; that the ac- 
tion lasted for near half an hour ; that Tecumseh fell 
at or near the close of it : and that he could not, there* 
fore, have fallen by the hand of colonel Johnson. Whe- 
ther the leader of the "forlorn hope'' can claim the 
credit of having actually killed an Indian chief on this 
memorable day, is not the immecyate question before 
us : that he acted with dauntless bravery, in promptly 
charging the Indian line, during the brief period which 
he remained unwounded, is universally adniitted ; bui 
that he is entitled to the honor, (if such it may be call- 
ed,) of having personally slain the gifted " king of the 
woods," will not be so readily conceded, ^ 

Janoes, the British historian, from whose << Military 
Occurrences '' we have already quoted, having charged 
general Harrison with designedly omitting, in his offi- 
cial report, all reference to the death of Tecu^lseh, 
leaved the inference to be drawn by the reader, that the 
omission was prompted by a feeling of envy towards 
colonel Johnson, who had done the deed. It is due to 
the cause of truth, not less than to the reputation of the 

• Dr. 'i'heobald's letter, dated 27th November, 1840, in possession of 
the author of this work* 



American commander, that this charge should be int* 
partiaUy examined. It is tme, that the Official account 
of ihe battle of the Thames^does not mention the death 
of Tecumseh, and the propriety of thi» omission will be 
Rufiiciently obvious from the following narrative. 

Geneifai Harrison and Anthony Shane, so for as it is 
known, were the only persons itt the American army 
who were personally acquainted with Tecumseh. It is 
possible that some of the friendly Indians, commanded 
by Shane, may have Imo wn him ; but it does not appear 
that any of tiiem undertook to identify the body after 
the battle was over. Shane was under the impression, 
mi the evening of the action, that he had found the 
body of Tecumseh among the slain; but, as Mr. Wall 
testifies, expressed himself with caution. General Har- 
rison himself was not, on the following day, enabled to 
identify with certainty the body of this chief, as appears 
from the testimony of a member of the generals milita- 
ry family, which we here quote, as having a direct bear* 
tng on the question under consideration : 

<<I am authorised,^ -says colonel Charles S. Todd,* 
•<^by several officers of general Harrison's staff, who 
were in the battle of the Thames, to state most unequiv- 
ocally their belief, that the general neither knew nor 
5o«ld have known the fact of the death of Tecumseh, 
at the date of his letter to the war department. It wab 
the uncertainty which prevailed, as to the fact of Te- 
i;umseh*s being killed, that prevented any notice of it 
m his report. On the next day after llie battle, general 
Harristth, in company with commodore Ptny and oth- 
ijr officers,.examined the body of an Indian supposed to 
be Tecumseh ; but from its swollen and mutilated con- 
Sitlott, he was unable to decide whet^r it was that 
chief or a Potawatamie who usually visijyd him at Vin- 
cennes, in company with Tecumseh ; and I tepeat mosC 
unheshatingly, that neither commodore Perry nor any 
officer in the American army, excepting general Hani- 
son, had ever seen Tecumseh previously to the battle ; 
and even though he had recognized the body which he 

* One of the aids of general Harrison^ and inspector-general of the Uni- 
ted States- army, during the late war« 
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exaniiiied to bo that of the celebrated chief, it was man* 
ifestly impossible that hei^uld have known wljether he 
was killed by Jolir ^ou's corps, or by that part of tlic 
iofantry which par icipated in the action. No official or 
other satisfactory report of his death, was made to him 
by those engag A on that part of the battle gcound 
where he fell. It was not until after the return of the 
army to Detroit, and after the date of general Harri- 
son's despatches,* that it was ascertained from the ene- 
my, that Tecumseh was certainly killed; and even then 
the opinion of the army was divided as to the person 
by whose hands he fell. Some claimed the credit of 
it for colonel Whitley, some for colonel Johnson ; but 
others, constituting a majority, including governor Shel- 
by, entertained the opinion that he fell by a shot from 
David King, a private in captain Davidson's company, 
from Lincoln county, Kentucky.* In this state of the 
case, even had the fact of Tecumseb's death been ful- 
ly ascertained) at the date of general Harrison's letter, 
it would have been manifestly unjust, not to s£iy iin- 
practicable, for the ^ommander-HOhdiief to have ex- 
pressed an opinion as to the particular individual to 
whose personal prowess his death was to be attri- 
buted."! 

In taking leave of t^his branch of our subject, it may 
be remarked, that the strong term© of approbation in 
which general Harrison, in his official account of the 
battle of the Thames, speaks of the bravery and bear- 
ing of colonel Johnson in the conflict, s^ui{i have 
shielded him from the suspicion that any unkind feel- 
.ing towards that officer was allowed to sway his judg- 
xaeut in the preparation of his ?eport^ 

We now proceed to give some testimony in favor erf 
other individugils, whose friends have claimed ioi: them 
the credit ^f having slain Tecumseh. It has been al- 
ready stated, that before our army left the field of bat- 
tle, it was reported and beloved by many of the troops, 

* £arly 4>n the 7th, reneral Haxrkon left the army under the oo«mMi4 
of governor Shelby, and returned to Detroit. His report of the battle, was 
dated on the 9th. The army did not reach Sandwich, opposite Detroit, 
until the lOth. 

f See Louisulle Journal. .^ 
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that colonel Whidey, of Johnson's corps of mounted 
men, had killed the Indian commander in the action of 
the Thames. The only testimony, in confirmation of 
Ihis report, which bee fallen under our observation, is 
contained in the two following communications. The 
first is a letter from Mr. Abraham Scribner, now of 
GieenyiUe, Ohio, under date of September 8th, 184a 
The writer »ay»— ^ I had never seen Tecumseh, until 
the body was shown t6 me on the battle ground on the 
river Thames: by whose hand he fell must always be a 
sdatter of uncertainty. My own opinion was, the day 
after the battle, and is yet, that Tecimiseh fell by a ball 
from the rifle of colonel Whitley, an old Indian fighter: 
two balls passed through colonel Whitley's head, at the 
moment that Tecumseh fdl ; he (colonel Whitley,) was 
Been to take aim at the Indian said to be Tecumseh, 
and his rifle was fomid empty." 

The second is from colonel Ambrose Dudley, pf Cin- 
cinnati, under date of d4th February, 1841, and is in 
the following words : 

*^ The morning aft^ the battie of the Thames, in com- 
peoiy with several other persons, I walked over the 
ground, to see the bodies of those who had been slain 
in tlie engagement. After passing from the river a 
considerable d^tance, and t^ latter part of the way 
ak>ng what was termed a swamp, viewing the slain 
of the British army, w^ came to a place where some 
half a dozen persons were standing, and three dead In- 
dians were lying close together. One of the spectators 
remarked, that he had witnessed that part of the engage^ 
ment which led to the death of these three Indians and 
two of our troops, whose bodies had been renibved the 
erenittg beforefor burial. He proceeded to point out 
the position of the slain as they lay upon the ground, 
with that of otir men. He said old colonel Whitley 
rode up to the body of a tree, which lay before him, 
and behind which lay an Indian : he (the lndian,)rat^ 
tempted to fire, but from some cause did not succeed, 
and then Whitley instantly shot-him. This Indian was 
recognized by one of tiie persons present as Tecumseh : 
the next Indian was pointed out as having killed Whit- 
ley.; thfiit the poshiioa of .another of <mx troops who killr 



ed thai Itidian, aud the Indian who kiHed him, with ths 
position of the man who shot the third Ii^ian — ^makiiif 
three Indians and two Amerkans who had £ii)ten on a 
very small ^ace of ground. From the manner o€ the 
narrator, and- the &ct8 related at die time, I did not 
doubt the truth of his statement, nor have I ever haA 
any reason to doubt it sinee. The Indian pointed out 
as Tecumseh, was wearing a bandage over a wonnd m 
the arm, and as it was known that Tecun»eh had be^i _ 
slightly wounded in the arm the day before, while de- 
fending the passage of a creek, my conviction was 
strengthened by this circumstance, thiU the body bef<»« 
us was that of Tecumseh/' 

The PBader will d^ide for himseif how fiif 4his testi- 
mony sustains the plea that has been raksed for colOnei 
Whitley. It is certainly clear and to the pointy &ai 
presents a plausible case in support of his claim. 

Mr, Oavid King is the other individual to whom 
reference has been made as entitled to tbe credit of 
having killed the great Shawanoe diief. He was a prfc- 
Tate in captain James Davidson'^i company of mount- 
ed men, belonging to Johnson^s corps. The staitemeflC 
given below in support of King^s dakn, was written 
by the editor of die Frankfort (Ky.) Ccmimentator, and 
published in that journal in 1831. It is given on the 
authority of captain Davidson and his brother; two 
highly respectable citiaens of Kentucky, both of whom 
belonged to cokmelJohnson's mount^ reghnent, and 
were in the battle of the Thames. We have omitted 
the finst part of this statement as irrelevant to the poiiit 
tn issue. 

^* WhSe these things were acting in this part of th« 
^eld, and towards the dose of the adlkm^ whieh did 
not last long**Hfor though nnich was donfe, it was done 
quickly — ^when the enemy was somewhat Hihsned and 
considerably scatt^[^, and our men were scattered 
amongst them, Clark, one^of tlie men mentioned above, 
suddenly called om to his oommde, David King, ib 
«< take care of the Indian that was near to Mm.*' The 
warrior turned upon Clark ; at the same instant. King 
fired at him with Whitley's gun, and lodged tfa« twe 
balls whid) he knew it W9s loaded widi, iu the chi^ 
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tftia^ bre««(>-4Qr when Whitley fell, King Ukaew awiy 
kds own gmt, and look the better one and jihe powdw 
lK>rn of file okl JUulian fighter. The Indian dioped 
4ipoii King^ fire :-+-" Whoop — by O ■ ■ » ^^ exclaimed 
King) << he was every iaeh a soldier. I have kiUed oiit 
.4 — ---d yellow hi^ger/* and passed on. Gifes aaw this 
accnrrence as well as Clark^and so did Von l^reeoA 
•-r-ttey were' all togellier. From the commen^^enent 
of the ighi, the rmce of an Indian coinmander had 
i>eeQ ^di^ioctly heard aiul obserred by our soldienr. 
About this time it ceaned, and was heaiid no more: 
T^cttrnwh wa^ dead Rmsendy a cry of **hewl 
AowJ'^ was raised anumg the Indians; upon which 
they turned and fled, pusaued by onr aoldkis. 

^^ Upon the return of the Volnnteets ftom the jm^ 
«uit, King proposed to Sam Davidson, his friend wad 
relatire, and to other oomia^s, t^ go raond whh him 
hy the spcft wtere he hadkHled tiie Indtan,^ became he 
Wanted to geC his fine le^His. They had noticed a 
particular tree and a log, near to whidi the Indian felk 
They found the tree without diffitalty, bat the body 
.was not discovered quilie so residily ; but King insisted 
itbat it txiust foe somewh^n theieai)outs. Sam Davio^ 
4$on first discovered it It was lying beMnd a tree, face 
downward. ^ ff^^ bt if,'^ said Davidson, ** bcU I see 
no wound, upon him.^' ^ i?o// him otier," said King, 
«< and if it is my Indian, you will find two buUet horn 
m his left bieast.^' It was done; and there were the 
two buUet holes, an inch apart, jusi below the left pap 
-r- the same, m> dotdiit, when^ King's balls had entered. 
The Indian, itotn his (hress, was evidaitly a chief. His 
fanciful leggins, (King's main object in hunting out the 
. body,) his patly^iiiokmd WcM^ted sash, his piidtels, his 
^Iwo dirks, all hid dress and equipments, were the unr 
.dkptded spoils of King. He kept one of the dirks, the 
sash, and mjoocaeins for himsetf ; the rest he distributed 
.as presents among his itiessmates. 

« Now, a Wits this very Indian, whidi was after- 
wards identified by those who had known him, as Ti&- 
cwsxH — this and na otker>^^ 

This testmiony, coming as it do^ from a hi^ly re> 
4qpeetable quarter, would seem to he oondusive in &vor 

T 



•f the ekun of King, it om^mBy Wow^ver^t^t^emmitlk 
wiMtiy if true, greatly weaken its foroe ; aad, indeed, ki 
our opinion, fianpate at once the idea that the Indm 
killed by Kiag was Teoiimseh* Tin Darrative states 
that <« the IiidMin, from his dress,- was e^klendy a cbie£ 
His fendfiii leggins,.hi8 party-eolored worsted sasfa, 
kis pistols, his two dkks, ail his dress and equipment^ 
wess the undisputed spoils of King/' Now, if there 
1m any one £Btet oonnected with die firil of Tecmns^ 
which is fuUy and ftirly established npon nnimpeach- 
aUe amhority, it is, that he entered the battle of the 
Thames, dresoed in the mdinary deer-skia garb c£ baa 
tnbe^ Th^are was ooflung in his clolhes, arms or c»iia^ 
ments, indicating him to have been a diief On this 
Msat tke testknony of Anthony Shane is ezidieit ; and 
BM statement is confirmed by ookmel Bsiuoee of the 
Britidi ai&iy, who was fiuooitiarly acquainted with Te- 
itnMsh. This ojSoet, the morning afte? the actios, 
stifled ta ome of the aids oi general Harrison, that he 
saw Tecumseh jnst before date battle oonunenced, and 
that he was dothed in his usoal plain deer«skin dress, 
and in that garb to<d£ his position in the Indian line, 
wbero he heroksally met Ins faite* The testknony m 
ieiTCNr of Mr. King^ clahn, while it proves Tery sati»- 
laetorily that he luUed an Indian, is equally condnsive, 
we think, in establishing the fact that th$t Indian was 
juH the renowned Tecumseh. 

Widi the statement of one oAer person, upon this 
r^xed question, we shall take our teal leave of it 
Major WiUiam Oliver, ef CincinDati^ in a commnnica- 
ticm to the autiuv, undw date of 2dil December, 1840, 
8ays>^ 

^^ In 181^, I lodged wiA Anthony fittifina^ at what was 
Own called *^ the Second Crosang of the St Mary^s.'' I 
had known Shane intimately finr a fong time, iod^, 
from my first s^tlement at Ibrt Wayne, in 1606^ In 
speaking of the battle <^ the Tbam^ and the £iU of 
Tecumsda, he said, the most authentic information he 
had obtained upon this point, was from two brolhecs ef 
his wife, who were in the batde> and near the person 
of Tecumseh when he fell They stated, in positive 
termsy that Ttomnseh was shot by a private of the Keii- 
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twfky- troops ; arid Sbai>6 seemed so well satisfied with 
the tmnh *6f their staten^nt^ that he informed me it was 
<»ititted to belief." 

To Joh& Johnston, of Piqua, iate Indian agentj, and 
others, Shane, at this ear^y period, expressed the optnimi 
that-Tecnmseh did not fall by the hands of the com* 
mander of the mounted regiment The reader of this 
voluii^ will recollect^ that long subsequent to the period 
when these opinions were expressed, and upon the eT« 
of a political cam^ign, in whidi c(rfonel R. M. Johft- 
son was U candidate for a high and honorable office, 
Anthony Shane is represe^ed by the reverend O. B. 
Brown, as Imving stated to him his belief, that Teemit* 
sefa did meet his death by a shot from the eokmeL 
Shane, who, wc beliere, is now deceased, sustained, 
through life, a chara^er for integrity. Whether, in bii 
fatter yeats, his memory had failed him, by which he 
was led to express theee contradidory opinions, or 
whether -Mr. Brown misunderstood the import of ,his 
language, wheii talking upon this matter, we i^U not 
unc^rtake to decide. The reader who feels an interest 
in the point at is^e wili settle the question for himself, 
whether, uitder the peculiar cireumstanees of the case, 
the early or iate declarations of Shane ware the genu- 
ine expression of his belief on this subject; 



CHAPTER XVL 



Mr Jefiffson's ppiiBon of the Fvojfh^^-'hnei liuick of hit dMiActer—AiifO* 

dotes of 'I'eeuBiseik — a review ojf the great principles of hii plan of union 
among the tribes — general summary of hu life and character. 

Mu. J£fF£Rsoir, in a letter to John Adams,* saja: 
« The Wabash Prophet is more rogue than fool, it to 
be a rogue is not the greatest of ail follies. He Tose to 
nolice while I was in \h& administration, and became, 
of course, a proper sabjeet for me. The inquiry was 

» idJ^ersoaV Oiir/6spoB<kitoe, voL 10. p. 17L 



iBBde wiMi diligeaee. His declared object was the r»- 
tenH^oB of bis red brethren, aad tb«ir return to tbeir 
pristine inamier ol' living. He pretended to be in con- 
stant conMOUinioatidn with the Grsat Spirit ; that he was 
iaatmcted by Him to make knowu to the Indians that 
they were created by Him distinct from the whites, ot^ 
difi'erent natures, for diffiarent purposes, and placed on-> 
dftf different eae«(mstances» adapted to thenr mftnre and 
destinies ; that Ihey m«st return from all the ways of 
tba "whites to the baUls aad opinions of their fore&i- 
thers ; they musl not eat the flesh cf hogs, ol baliocks^ 
of sheep, &0.y the deer and buialo haring been created 
for their food ; they must not make brotd of wheal;, but 
ol Indian corn ; they must not wear linen nor wooil^^i, 
hut dress like their fathers, in die skins and furs of ani- 
mals ; they must not drink ardent ^^dnts; and I do not 
remend)er whether he extoaded his inhibitioiKi totl^ 
gun and gimpowd^, in favor of the bow and arrow. 
I conducted, frona aU this, that be was a viskmary, ^i^ 
veloped in their antiquities, and vainly andeav<mng to 
lead back his brethren to the &neied beatitudes of their 
g#iden age^ I thought there was little danger of his ^ 
making many proselytes from the habits and cooiforts 
they had learned from the whites^ to the haidships and 
privations of savag^m, and no grei^ harm if he did. 
We let him go on, therefore, unmolested. But his fol* 
lowers increased imtil the British thought him worth 
ccHrrupting, and found him corruptible. I suppose his 
views were then changed ; but his proceedings in con- 
sequence of them, were after I left the administration, 
and are, therefore, uirisnown to me ; nor have I ever 
been informed what were the particular acts cm his part, 
wi:uch produced an actual commencement of hostdities 
on ours. I have no doubt, however, that his subse- 
quent proceedings are but a chapter apart, like that of 
Hefiry and Lord Liverpool, in die book of the Kings 
of England.'* 

. Mr. JelS^rson's account of the Prophet's ^ budget of 
reform,'* is correct as far as it g€|es: it «mbraeed, how- 
ever, many otlier matters, looking to the ameliosatioa 
of savage life. Wliatever may have been his original 
object, in the promulgation of his new ccmcUj of ethics, 
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tb^ta» yi enough) we thiiik, in the character and codicfuci 
of this iadividual to warrant the opinion^ that he was 
really desirous of doing good to his race ; and, that with 
manv foibles, and some positive vices, he was not de»* 
Utut^of benevolent and generous feelings. That in as^ 
9umiQg the character of a prophet, he had, in connec* 
tion with his brother, ulterior objects in view, is not to 
be doubted. It so happened, that the adoption of hw 
doctrines was calculated to promote harmony among 
U^ tribes ; and this was the very foundation of the grand 
confederacy, to whidi be and Teciunseh were zealous- 
ly devoting the energies of their minds. 

After the premature and^ to the Indians, disastrous 
battle of Tippecanoe, the Prophet began to fail into ob^ 
scurity. The result of that action materially diminish* 
ed the wide spread influence which he had attained 
€>yer bis countrymen. The incantations, by means of 
which he Imd played upon their imaginations, an^ 
awayed thek conduct, lost their potency. The inspir- 
ed messenger of tlie Great Spirit, as he openly pro^ 
claimed hunself, had boldly promised his followers 
an. easy victoi^y over their enemies. A battle was 
fought— the Indians were defeated— *iid the gory form 
of many a. gallant, but credulous << brave/^ attested that 
the renowned Prophet had lost, amid the carnage of 
tbat^nocturnal conflict^his office and his power. 

At the time when this battle was fought, Tecumseh 
was on a mission to the southern Indians, with the view 
of extending his warlike confederacy. He had left in- 
stru^ions with the Prophet, to avoid any hostile cqllis- 
, ion with the whites; and from the deference which the 
latter usually paid to the wishes of the former, it is not 
probable that the battle would have occurred, had not 
extraneous influence been brought to bear upon the 
leader. The reason assigned by the Prophet to his 
brother, for this attack upon the army under general 
Harrison, is not known; but some of the Indians who 
were in this engagement^ subsequendy stated that the 
^Winnebagoes foosed on the battle contrary to the wishes 
'of the Prophet. This is not improlmble ; yet, admitting 
it to be true, if he had taken a bold and decided stand 
against the measure, it might, in all probability, have 

T 2 
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been prevented. The influence of the Proj^t^ howev- 
er, even at this time, was manifestly on the wane, and 
some of his followers were beginning to leave his camp. 
He doubtless felt that it was necessary to do something 
to sustain himself: a signal victory over the i^kes 
would accomplish this end ; and hence he consented 
the more readily, to the wishes of the Winnebagoes, 
that an attack should be made, in the hope tluit it 
would prove successful. 

Within a few months after this battle, war was de- 
clared against England by the United States. Tecum- 
seh and the Prophet, discouraged in regard- to their 
union of the tribes, decided on joining the British stand- 
ard. The love of fighting, however, was not a re- 
■markable trait of the Prophet's character. He won no 
military laurels during the continuance of that war ; 
and although in the vicinity of the Moravian town <m 
the 5th of October, 1818, he did not choose to partici- 
pate hi the action at the Thames. After ^le return of 
peace, he resided in the neighborhood of Maiden for 
some time, and finally returned to Ohio : from whence, 
with a band of Shawanoes, he removed west of the 
Mississippi, where he resided until the period of his 
death, which occurred in the year 1834. It is stated, in 
a foreign periodical,* that the British government al- 
lowed him a pension from th^*year 1813, to the close 
of his Kfe. 

In forming an estimate of the Prophet's character, it 
seems unjust to hold him responsible for all the num^- 
ous aggressions which were comfmitted by his follow- 
ers upon the property and persons of the whites. His 
first proselytes were from the most worthless and vi- 
cious portion of the tribes from which they were drawn. 
« The young men especially, who gathered about him, 
like the young men who brought on the war of King 
Philip, were wrought up until the master spirit himself^ 
lost his control over them; and to make the matter 
worse, most of them were of such a character in the 
first instance, that horse stealing and house breaking, 
were as easy to them as breathing. Like the refugees 

» Tfc© tTitited Senrkc Journal — London. 
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of Romulus^ they were outcasts^ vagabonds and crimi* 
nals; in a great degree brought together by the novelty 
of the preacher's reputation, by curiosity to hear hia 
doctrines, by the fascination of extreme cr^ulity, by 
restlei^ness, by resentment against the whites, and by 
poverty and unpopularity at home.'** To preserve an 
influence over such a body of men, to use them suc- 
cessfully as propagandists of his new doctrines, and, 
at the same lime, prevent their agressions upon the 
whites, who were oftentimes themselves the aggressors, 
required no small degree of talent; and called into 
activity the utmost powers of the Prophet's mind. In 
addition to these adverse circumstances, he had to en- 
counter the opposition of all the influential chiefe in the 
surrounding tribes ; and a still more formidable adver- 
sary in the poverty and extreme want of provisions, 
which, on several occasions, threatened the total disrup- 
tion of his party, and undoubtedly led to many of the 
thefts and murders on the frontiers, of which loud and 
frequent complaints were made by the agents of the Uni- 
ted States. In a word, difficulties of various kinds were 
constantly recurring, which required the most ceaseless 
vigilance and the shrewdest sagacity on t\ie part of the 
two brothers to obviate or overcome. The Prophet had 
a clear head, if not an honest heart; courteous and in-* 
sinuating in his address, with a quick wit and a fluent 
tongue, he seldom came out of any conference without 
rising in the estimation of those who composed it He 
was no warrior, and from the fact of his never having 
engaged in a battle, the presumption has been raised 
that he was. wanting in physical courage. With that 
of cowardice, the charge of cruelty has been assoda* 
ted, from the cold-blooded and deliberate manner in 
which he put to death several of those who were sus- 
pected of having exercised an influence adverse to his 
plans, or calculated to lessen the value of the inspired 
character which he had assumed. Finally, it may be 
said of him, that he was a vain, loquacious and cun- 
ning man, of indolent habits and doubtful principles; 
Plausible but deceitful, prone to deal in the marvellous, 

* North AmericM Review. 
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quipk of apprebepsion, affluent in pretexts, winnii)^ |in4 
eloquent, if not powerful in debate, the Prophet was 
p^uliarly fitted to play the impostor, and to excite into 
strong actiop> the credulpus fanaticism of the stern race 
to -which be belonged. Few men, in any age of the 
Y^orld, liave risen more rapidly into extended notoriety; 
wielded, for the time being, a more extraordinary de- 
gree of moral influence, or sunk more suddenly into 
ob^urity, tfein the Prophet* 

Tbcum&¥h was near six feet in stature, with a com- 
pact, muscvilf^r frame, capable of great physical endu- 
i^nce^ His head wcis of ^ moderate size, with a fore- 
head full and high; his nose slightly aquiline, teeth 
large and regular, eyes black, penetrating and over- 
hui:ig with heavy arched brows, which increased the 
iMiiforiQly grave and severe expression of his counte- 
nance. He is represented by those who knew him, to 
have been a remarkably fine loo^cing man, always plain 
but neat ip h^a dress, and of a commanding personal 
presence. His portrait, it is believed^ was never paint- 
ed, owing probably to his strong prejudices against the 
whites, 

In the private and social life of Tecumseh there were 
many things'worthy of notice. He was opposed, on 
principle, t^ po^lyganiy, a practice almost universal among 
^ <?ountrymei^ He was married but once ; and this 
^i^^ou^ which took place at the age of twenty-eight, is 
said to have been more in compliance with the wishes 
irf others than in obedience to the unbiassed impulse 
9f his feelings or the dictates of his judgment. Mama- 
t^ l^is. wife, Avas older than himself^ and possessed few 
pergonal 02; lapental qualities calculated to excite admi- 
yation. A son^ called Pugeshashenwa, (a panther in 
the act of' seizmg its prey,) was the only fruit of this 
uniq^. The mother died soon after his birth, and he 
was left to the care of his aunt, Tecumapease.* This 
W>n is now residing with the Shawanoes west of the 
Mississippi, but is not distinguished for talents, or re- 
nowned as a warrior. The British government, how- 
ever, sinpe the death of Tecumseh, has recognked its 

• fiefqllfptiQRs of Jofcn4oh««lai>, and Anthony Shan^. 
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obligations to die father by the extension of an annual 
stipend to the son. 

From his boyhood, Tecumseh was remarkable for 
temperance and the strictest integrity. He was hospi- 
table, generous and humane; and these traits were ac- 
knowledged in his character long before he rose to dis- 
tinction, or had conceived the project of that union of 
the tribes, on which the energies of his manhood were 
fruitlessly expended. He was, says an intelligent Shaw- 
auoe, who had known him from childhood, kind and 
attentive to tlie aged and infirm, looking personally to 
their comfort, repairing their frail wigwams when win- 
ter approached, giving them skins for moccasins and 
clothing, and sharing with diem the 'choicest game 
which the woods and the seasons afforded. Nor were 
these acts of kindness bestowed exclusively on those 
of rank or reputation. On the contrary, he made it 
his business to search out the humblest objects of cha- 
rity, and in a quick> imostentatious maimer, relieve their 
wants. 

The moral and intellectual qualities of Tecumseh 
place him above the age and the race in which his lot 
was cast. " From the earliest period of his life," says 
Mr. Johnston, the late Indian agent at Piqua, " Tecum- 
^h was distinguislied for virtue, for a strict adherence 
to truth, honor, and integrity. He was sober * and ab- 
stemious, never indulging in the use of liquor nor eating 
to excess." Another respectable individual,! who resid- 
ed for near twenty years as a prisoqer among the Shaw- 
anoes, and part of that time in the Coimily of Tecum- 
sehj writes to us, " I know of no pectUiarity about him 
that gained him popularity. His talents, rectitude of 
deportment, and friendly disposition, commanded the 
respect and regard of all about him. In short, I con- 
sider him a very great as well as a very good man, 
who, had he enjoyed the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, would have done honor to any age or any nation." 

Tecumseh had, however, no education, beyond that 

* Majt)r James Galloway, of Xenia, states, that on one occasion, whiU 
Tecumseh was quite young, he saw him intoxicated. This is the oulj 
aberration of the kind, whit-h we have heard charged upon him. 

t Mr. Stephen Kuddell. 
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whidi the traditions of liis race, and his owti power of 
observation and reflection, afiorded him. He rarely 
mingled with the whites, and very seMom attempted to 
speak their language, of which his knowledge was ex- 
tremely limited and superficial. 

When Bums, the poet, was suddenly transferred from 
his plough in Ayrshire to the polished circles of Edin- 
burg, his ease of manner, and nice observance of llie 
rules of good-breeding, excited much surprise, and be- 
came the theme of frequent conversation. The same 
thing has been remarked of Tecumseh: whether seated 
at the tables of generals Mc Arthur and Worthington, as 
he was during the council at ChilHcothe in 1807, or 
brought in contlict with j^ritish officers of the highest 
rank, his manners were entirely free from vulgarity and 
coarseness: he was uniformly self-possessed, and with 
the tact and ease of deportment which marked the poel 
of the heart, and which are falsely supposed to be the 
result of civilization and Tefinement only, he readily ac- 
commodated himself to the novelties of his new posi- 
tion, and seemed more amused than annoyed by them. 

The humanity of his character has been already por- 
trayed in the ps^es of this work. His early efforts to 
abolish the practice of burning prisoners — ^then common 
among the Indians — and the merciful protection which 
he otherwise invariably showed to captives, whether ta- 
ken t|y himself or his companions, need no commenda- 
tion at our hands. Rising above the prejudices and 
customs of his people, even when those prejudices and 
customs were tacitly sanctioned by the officers and 
agents of Great Britain, Tecumseh was never known to 
offer violence to prisoners, nor to permit it in others. 
So strong was his sense of honor, and so sensitive his 
feelings of humanity, on this point, that even frontier 
women and children, throughout the wide space in 
which his character was known, felt secure from the 
tomahawk of the hostile Indians, if Tecumseh was in 
the camp. A striking instance of this confidence is 
presented in the following anecdote. The British and 
Indians were encamped near the river Raisin ; and 
while holding a talk within eighty or one hundred yards 
of Mrs. Ruland's house, some Sauks and Winnebagoes 
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eul^red licr dwelling, ai^d be^n to plunder it. She 
immediately sent her littW daughter, eight or nine years 
old, requesting T^cumseh to come to her assi3tanGa 
The child raja to th^ council house, and pulHng Tecum- 
seh (who was then speaking) by the skirt of his hunt- 
ing-shirt, said to him, ^< Coipe to our house — there are 
bad Indians there. '^ Without waiting to close his 
speech, the chief started for the house m a fast walk. 
On entering, he was met by two or three Indians drag- 
ging a trun^ towards the door; he seized his tomahawk 
and levelled one of then^ at a blow : they- prepared for 
resistance, but no sooner did they hear the cry, <<dogs ! 
I am Tecumseh!" than under the flash of his indig- 
nant eye, they fled from the house: and "you," said 
Tecumseh, turning to some British officers, « are t^wtf 
than dogs, to break your faith with prisoners." The 
officers ejcpressed their regrets to Mrs. Ruland, and of- 
fered to place a guard around the house: this she de- 
clined, obserring, that so long as that man, pointing to 
Tecumseh, wa^sr near them, she felt s^fe,* 

Tecumseh entertained a high sind proper sense of 
personal character^— was equally bold in defending his 
own conduct, and condemning that which was repre- 
hensible in others. In 1811, he abandoned his iQitei^ 
(ion of visiting the President, because he was not per- 
mitted to mar^i to Washington at the head of a party 
of his warriors. As an officer jji the Biiti^ army, he 
never lost sight of the digqity oi his rank, nor suffered 
any act pf injustice tawa,rds those iinder his command 
to pass without resenting it On one occasion, while 
the combined British and Indian forces were quartered 
at Maiden, there was a scarcity of provisions, the cona^ 
niissary's department being supplied with salt beef on- 
ly, which was issued to the British soldiers. While horse 
flesh was given to the Indians. Upon learning this 
fact, Tecumseh promptly called on general Proctor, reK 
monstrated against the injustice of the measure, and 
coniplained, indignantly, of the insult thus oflered to 
himself and his men. The British general appeared 
indiflSsrent to what was said; whereupon, the chief 

* On tkc amborit^ of colonel Jobp J^v^oU* 
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Struck the hilt of Proctor's sword with his hand, theft 
touched the handle of his dVn tomahawk, and stern- 
ly: remarked, «Yon are Proctor — I am Tecumseh;'* 
intimating, that if justice was not done to the Indians, 
the affair must be settled by a personal rencontre be- 
tween the two commanders. General Proctor prudent** 
ly yielded the point.* 

But few of the numerous speeches made by Tecum- 
seh have been preserved. Tradition speaks in exalted 
terms of several efforts of this kind, of whifh no record 
was made. All bore evidence of the high order of 
his intellectual powers. They were uniformly forcible, 
sententious and argumentative ; always dignified, fre-' 
quently impassioned and powerful. He indulged nei- 
ther in sophism nor circumlocution, but with bold and 
manly frankness, gave utterance to his honest opinions; 
Mr. Ruddell, who knew him long and intimately, say& 
that "he was naturally eloquent, very fluent, graceful 
in his gestures, but not in the habit of using many; th^t 
there was neither vehemence nor violence in his style of 
delivery, but that his eloquence always made a strong 
impression on his hearers.^' Dr. Hunt, of Clark coun- 
ty, Ohio, has remarked, that the first time he heard 
Henry Clay make a speech, his manner rendnded. him, 
very forcibly, of that of Tecumseh, in the council at 
Springfield, in the year 1807, on which occasion he 
made one of his happiest efforts. 

Our present minister to France, Mr. Cass, has said, 
with his usual discrimination, that "ihe character of 
Tecumseh, in whatever light it may be viewed, must 
be regarded as remarkable in the highest degree. That 
he proved himself worthy of his rank as a general offi- 
cer in the army of his Britannic majesty, or even of his 
reputation as a great warrior among all the Indians of 
the north-west, is, indeed, a small title to distinction. 
Bravery is a savage virtue, and the Shawanoes are a 
brave people : too many of the American nation have 
ascertained this feet by experience. His oratory speaks 
more for hig genius. It was the utterance of a great 
mind roused by the strongest motives of which hijman 

« On the authority of the Rev. Wm. H. Raper. 
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nature is susceptible ; and developing a power and* a la- 
b(>r of reason, which commanded the admiration of the 
civilized, as justly as the confidence and pride of the 
savage.*' There was one subject, far better calculated 
than all others, to call forth his intellectual energies, 
and exhibit the peculiar fascination of Ids oratory. 
** When he spoke to his brethren on the glorious theme 
that animated all his actions, his fine countenance light- 
ed up, his firm and erect frame swelled with deep emo- 
tion, whidi his own stern dignity could scarcely re- 
press ; every feature and gesture had its meaning, and 
language flowed tumultuously and swiftly, from the 
fountains of his soul.*' 

Another Writer, Judge Hall, long rodent in the west, 
and devotedno iSie study of aboriginal history, has thus 
summed up the character of this chief: 

"At this period the celebrated Tecumseh appeared 
upon the scene. He was called the Napoleon of the 
west; and so far as that title was deserved by splen- 
did genius, unwavering courage, untiring perseverance, 
boldness of conception and promptitude of action, it was 
fairly bestowed upon this accomplished savage. He 
rose from obscurity to the command of a tribe to which 
he was alien by birth. He was, by tmns, the orator, 
the warrior and the politician ; and in each of these ca- 
paciffes, towered above all with whom he came in con- 
fact. As is often the case with great minds, one master 
passion filled his heart, prompted all his designs, and 
gave to his liife its character. This was hatred to the 
whites, and, like Hannibal, he had sworn that it should 
be perpetual. He entertained the same vast project of 
uniting the scattered tribes of the west into one grand 
confecteracy, which had been acted on by King Philip 
and Little Turtle. He wished to extinguish all dis- 
tinctions of tribe and language, to bury all feuds, and 
to combine the powei^ and the prejudices of all, in de- 
fence of the rights and possessions of the whole, as the 
abongmal occupants of the coutitry." 

It may be truly said, that what Hannibal was to'the 
Romans, Tecumseh became to the people of iY\e United 
States. From his boyhood to the hour when he fell, 
nobly battling ftnr the rights of his people, he fostered 
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an invincible hatred to the whites. On one oocasum^ 
be was heard to declare, that be could not look wpoa 
the ikce of a white man, without feeling the flesh crawl 
upon his hones. This hatred was not confined, how- 
ever, to the Americans. CircumstaDces made him the 
ally of the British, and induced him to %ht und^r their 
standard, but he neither loved nor respected them. He 
well understood their policy ; they could not deceive 
his sagacious mind ; he knew, that their professions of 
re^d for the Indians were hoUow, and that when in- 
stigating him and his people, to bostilitiefi against the 
United States, the agents of Britain had £ur less anxiety 
about the rights of the Indians, than the injuries which* 
throufi;h their inatrumentaUty, might be inflicted li^n 
the rising republic. This feeling towards the whites* 
and especiatly to the people of the United States, bad a 
deeper foundation than mere prejudice or self-interest 
Tecumseh was a patriot, and bis love of country laaade 
him a statesman and a warrior. He saw bis race driv- 
en from their native land, and scatter^ like withered 
leaves in an autumnal bdast; he beheld their morab 
debased, their independence destaroyed, their avBans of 
subsistence cut ofl^ new and strange customs introdu- 
ced, diseases multiplied, ruiu and desolation around and 
among them ; he looked for the cause of these evils and 
believed he had found if in the flood of whke immigra- 
tion which, having surmounted the towering Alleghe- 
nies. was spreading itself over the hunting grounds 
of Kentucky, and along the banks of the Scioto, the 
Miami and the Waba^, whose waters, from time im- 
memorial, had reflected the smoke of the rude but 
populous villages of his ancestors. As a ^atesman, 
he studied the subject, and, having satisfied himself 
that justice was on the side of his countrymen, he 
tasked the powers of his expansive mind, to find a re- 
medy for the mighty evil which threatened their total 
extermination. 

The original, natural right of the Indians to tbe oo- 
cupancy and possession of their 4ands, has been recog- 
nized by the btws of congress, and solemnly sanctiooad 
by the highest judkial tribunal of the United States. 
On this pnnciple, there is no disagrseioiii^ between our 



government and the Indian nations by ^riiom this coun* 
try was originally inhabited.* 

In the acquisition of these lands, however, our gOr 
vemment has held that its title was perfect when it had 
purchased of the tribe in actual possession. It seems, 
indeed, to have gone ftirther and admitted, that a tribe 
might acquire lands by conquest which it did not occu- 
py, as in the case of the Iroquois, and sell the same to 
ud; and, that t&e title thus acquired, would be valid. 
Thus we have recognized the principles of internation- 
al kw as operative between tl^ Indians and us on this 
particular point, while on some others, as in not allow* 
ifig them to sell 10 individuals, and giving ^em tvacts 
used as hunting grounds by other tribes beyond the 
Mississippi, we have treated diem as savage hordes, 
not sufficiently advanced in civilizaticHi to be admitted 
into the family of nations. Our claim to forbid Am 
selling to individuals, and our guarantjring to tribes 
who would not sell to us in our corporate capacity, por- 
tions of country occupied as hunting grounds, by more 
distant tribes, can only be based on the right of disco- 
V4»ry, taken in connection with a right conferred by our 
superior civilization ; and seems never in feet to have 
been fslly acknowledged by them. It was not, at 
least, admitted by Tecums^ His doctrine seems to 
imye been that we acquired no rights over the Indiiins 
or their <:puntry either by discovery or superior civili- 
zation; and that the possession and jurcwliction can 
only be obtained by cdnquest or negociation« In re- 
gard to the latter; he held that purchase irom a single 
tribe, although at the tkne sojourners <m tiie lands sokl^ 
was not valid as it r^pected other tribea That no 
particular portion of the coimtry belonged to the tribe 
then within its limits—- though in reference to other 
tribes, its title was perfect ; that is, pc^session excltid- 
ed other tribes, and wouki exclude them forever ; but 
did not confer on the tribe having it, the right to sell 
the soil to ns; for that was the common property of all 
the tribes wtio were near enough to occupy or himt 
upon it, in the event of its being at any time vacated, 

« 6 Wliteton*0 fUpottB, 6T& 
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and ooukl only be iracated by iJke e^nstni Q/*/Ae wk^k. 
As a conclusion from these premises, he insisted that 
certain sales made in the west were invalid, and pro- 
tested against new ones on any other than his qwu 
principle 

It must be acknowledged that these views have 
much plausibUity, not to grant to them -any higher me- 
rit If the Indians had been in a nomadic instead of a 
hunter slate, and in sununer had driven *their flocks to 
the AUegbeny mountains — in winter to the. banks of 
the Wal^tsh and Tennessee rivers, it could scarcely be 
dented that each tribe would have had an interest in 
the whole region between, and as much right as any 
other tribe to be heard on a question of sale. The li^ 
dians were not shepherds, wandering with their flocks 
of sheep and cattle in quest of new pastures, but hunt-, 
ers, roaming after deer and bison, and changing their 
location, as the pursuit from year to year, or from age 
to age, might require. We do not perceive a difference 
in principle in the two cases ; and while we admit the 
dignity of acquiring their territory on the^plan of 
'I^Bcumseh, we feel bound also to admit, that as far as 
its preservation, to themselves was concerned, his was 
the only effective method. # 

^ In its support he displayed in council the sound .and 
logical eloquence for whu^h he was distingnisbed^-in 
war the prowess which raised him into the higl^st rank 
ci Indian heroes. 

At what period of his life he first resolved upon 
making an eS&rt to stop the progi^ss of the whi^^ 
west of the moui^ins, is not certainly known. It wa9 
probably several years anterior to the open avowal of 
his plan of union, which occurred in 1805. or '6. Ti^ 
work before him was herculean in <diara^€r, and beset 
with difficuhies on every ^e ; but these only quicken- 
ed into more tireless activity his genius and his psuriotic 
resolution. To imite the tribes as he proposed, preju- 
dices must be overcome, their original manners and 
customs re-established, the use of ardent spirits utterly 
abandoned, and finally, all mtercourse with the whites 
cut off. Here was a field for the display of the highest 
moral and intellectual powers. He had already gained 



Ihe feptttation of a brave aod si^;acious warrior^ e coot 
headed^ upright and wise counsellor. • He was neither 
a war nor a peace chief, and yet he wielded the power 
and influence of both« I'he time bed now arrived for 
action. To win savage attention, some bold and strikr- 
Ing movenaent was. necessary. He imparted his plan 
to his brother, a smart, cunning and pliable fellow, wb^ 
adroitly and quickly prepared himself for the part he 
was appointed to play, in this great drama of savage life. 
Tecumseh well understood, that excessive superstition 
is every where a prominent trait in the Indian chai»o- 
ter, aiMl readily availed hin^self of it. Suddenly, hi^ 
brother begins to dream dreams, and see visions, he is 
an inspii^ed Prophet, favored with a divine oommissjbon 
from the Great Spirit; the powar of *^Ufe and death is 
placed in his hands | )^ i» the appointed agent for pre> 
serving the property and lands of the Indians, and for re^ 
storing them t^ their ordinal, happy c<Naditioa. He com- 
' mences his sacced work ; the public mind is aroused ; un«- 
belief gradually gives way; creduUty }md wild &nati- 
cism begin to spread in circles, widening and deepaning 
until the fame of the Prophet, and the divine character 
of his missioii, have reached the £rosen shores of the 
lakes, and overrun the broad plains whieh sireleh £» 
beyond the Mississippi, Pilgrims from remote tribes, 
seek, with foar and ti^mbling, the head-quarters of the 
mighty Prophet, Proselytes are multiplied, aod his fot- 
I6wers increase in number. Even. Tecumseh becomes 
a believer, and, seizing upon the giddea opportunity, be 
mingles with the pilgrims, wins them by his address, 
and, on their return, sends a knowledge of his plaa of 
concert and union to the modi dvtont tribea And now 
commenoed those bodily and mental labors of Tecuia- 
8oh, which were never inftermitlBd for the (^aee of five 
y^ra During the whole <tf this period, we have seen 
thai his life was one of ceaseless activity* He traveted, 
he argued, he commanded : to-day^ his persuasive voice 
was listened to by the Wyandots, on the plains of Salk- 
dusky — ^to-morrow, his oomomnds were issued on- the 
banks of the Wabash — anon, he was paddiiog his hark 
canoe across the Mississippi; now, boldly confronting 
the governor of Indiana territolry in the council4K)ua^ 

v2 
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at VtnCMinM^ and now earrying h» banner of mnon 
among the Creeks and Cherokees of the south. He was 
neither inloxiealed by sucoess,^ nor discouraged by fail- 
ure ; and, but for the deqierate <?onfiict at Tippeeano^ 
would have establiitied tin most formidable and extend- 
ed oombinatim of Indians, tlu&t has eirer been witness- 
ed on ^is continent* Tlmt he could hare h^en miceess- 
ful in arresting the pvogress of the whiles, or in making 
the Ohio river the boundary between them and the In- 
dkns of ttte north-west, even if ^lat battle had not been 
Iboghr, Is not to be supposed. The ubimate failure of 
his plan was inevitafow from the circumstances &( the 
easew Thte wonder is not that he did not suceeedybut 
thut he was enabled to aocMiq^li^ so much. HlBgenim 
should neither be tested by the magnitude of his scheme, 
4ior the flkilufe in its execution, but by the extraordinary 
sdcoess that crowned his patriotic labors. These labors 
were suddenly lermistated in the honr when the pros^ 
peet of periMting the gMud ecmfederacy was brightest. 
By the battle o( Tippecanoe — ^fou^ht in violation of his 
positive comma^s and during his absence to the soudi, 
^^-the great object of his ambltk>n was frustrated, the 
golden bowl was broken at the fountain; that ardent 
emhustasm which f^ years had sustained him, in the 
hoUr of peril and privatimt, Was extinguished. His ef^ 
. forts weie paralyzed, but not his hostility to the United 
States. He joined the standard of their enemy, and 
fought beneath it with his wontod ^11 and heroism. 
At length the coolest on the Itiames was at hand. In- 
dignant at the want of courage est military &M11, which 
prompted the oenmiander of &e British forces to shrink 
fosm meettng the American army on the shore of lake 
Ecte, he sternly reflised to letveat beyond the Moravian 
4owns. There, at the head of his warriors, he took his 
staml, reserved, as he solemnly declared, to be victo- 
lious, or leave his body upon ^ field of battle, a prey 
to the wolf and the vt^re. The result has been told. 
Tiie Thames is eonsecrated forever, by the bones of the 
illustrious Shawanoe statesman, warrior and patriot, 
which repose upon its bank. 

In whatever aspect the genim and character of Te- 
cumseh may be view^jd, they present the evidence of 
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his having been a remarkable man ; and, to repeat the 
language of a distinguished statesman and general, who 
knew him long and intimately, who has often met him 
in the council and on the field of battle, we may ven- 
ture to pronounce him, one of those uncommon geni- 
uses which spring up occasionally to produce revolu- 
tions, and overturn the established oirder of things ; and, 
who, but for the power of the United States, would, 
perhaps, have been the founder of an empire which 
would have rivalled that of Mexico or Peru. 
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